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Second Renascence, 1755-1955 


GILBERT 


BAGNANI 


“The broken pyramids and ruined Temples of (Egypt and Greece) are below your attention.” 


Lord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon, 3 March OS. 175 


One of the favourite topics for small talk at the 
present time is climatic change. Everyone swears 
that the weather was very different thirty or forty 
years ago, and the change is attributed to a variety 
of causes, the war, the “Mighty Atom,” radio, tele- 
vision, flying saucers or, for all I know, the Gov- 
ernment. To this so important discussion I should 
like to contribute the suggestion that our present 
dampness may be due to the steady floods of tears 
that unceasingly pour down from the Anglo- 
American Academic Sipylus on the decline of the 
humanities in general and of Greek studies in par- 
ticular. And the weeping is by no means a silent 
sobbing; our Niobe is always ready to assume the 
role of Cassandra as well, and to prophesy that, 
since nowadays few even educated persons know 
Latin and still fewer Greek, the end of civilization 
and culture is at hand. And she is not content with 
Jeremiads; the flood of tears is accompanied by an 
equally steady flood of books, pamphlets, addresses, 
courses of “Classics in Translation,” translations 
and adaptations of all kinds, “Debts,” “Legacies,” 
all directed to show the unclassical multitude what 
it has missed. 

I shall forbear to inquire how far the lachrymose 
condition of our Niobe is due to what one might 
call pro aris et focis considerations; the fact is that 


1 Even Johnson, whose views on the education of women 
were, on the whole, in advance of his time, declared that “a 
man is in general better pleased when he has a good dinner 
on the table, than when his wife speaks Greek”; G. Birkbeck 
Hill, Johnsonian Miscellanies 11, 11 and cf. S. Richardson, 
Sir Charles Grandison, Letter VI. Dr. Burney considered even 
Latin “too Masculine for Misses,” Thraliana (ed. Balderston) 
502: Mrs. Thrale’s exclamation “I wish I understood Greek!” 
is pathetic, especially since it was provoked by the fact that 
Sophia Streatfield did, and had a Greek library “consisting of 
forty-three volumes, bound in full morocco”; ibid. 461 and 
n. 4. Is it cynical to wonder whether this celebrated lady’s 
celebrated learning was but “skin deep”? In December 1838 
Catherine, the nine year old daughter of the Hon. G. Crook- 
shank, wrote from Toronto (pop. ca. 18,000) to her maternal 
uncle in Wilton, Conn., that her brother “George and I have 
a master to come at seven in the morning till nine, and in the 
evening from half past five or six till eight to teach George 
Latin, Greek, English reading, sums and writing, and me the 
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her plaints have a strangely familiar ring. They 
are singularly like the equally monotonous plaints 
of the ancients on the decline of oratory, and will 
undoubtedly achieve exactly the same result. Ever 
since Ulpian’s depressing dinner-party so unneces- 
sarily immortalized by Athenaeus, Greek studies 
have had their ups and have had their downs; 
chiefly their downs. During those eighteen cen- 
turies, taken as a whole, a knowledge of Greek has 
been the exception rather than the rule. It is, I think, 
fair to say that only during the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth was a thorough 
knowledge of Greek Language and Literature as- 
sumed to be part of the equipment of an educated 
man in all countries of Western Civilization. I 
should like to emphasize the word man: even those 
Eminent Victorians who descanted at such length 
to their sons on the inestimable advantages of a 
Classical Education did not consider those ad- 
vantages equally necessary for their daughters.’ 
It is probable that at no time since the fall of the 
Roman Empire have so many women known 
Greek as at the present day. A widespread knowl- 
edge of Greek was certainly not in evidence dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, when Chesterfield wrote 
to his son that “to know Greek very well is to be 
really learned,”* and Johnson said “Greek is like 
same with the exception of Greek” (unpublished letter in the 
Heward archives, by kind permission of Col. S. A. Heward, 


loronto). 

2 Letters to his son, November 1739 (ed. Dobrée, no. 666, 
p. 400). He continues: “there is no great credit in knowing 
Latin, for everybody knows it; and it is only a shame not to 
know it.” Philip was then seven years old. On 16 July 1743 
(ed.cit. 741, Pp. 
knows Latin, but few people know Greek well, so you will 
distinguish yourself much more by Greek, than you can by 
Latin.” On 27 May 1748 (ed.cit. no. 1564, p. 1155) he states 


no. 536) he returns to the charge: “everyone 


that “Greek and Latin (are) absolutely necessary for every- 
body,” but adds a characteristic reason, “because everybody has 
agreed to think and call it so.” But Walpole writing to Mann, 
5 July 1754 (Toynbee, Letters of Horace Walpole Il, 246), 
says: “I scarce understand anything less than Greek and physic; 
the little I knew of the first I have almost forgot, and the 
other, thank God! I never had any occasion to know.” Anatole 
France rightly makes M. d’Anquetil apostrophize Jacques 
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lace, every man gets as much of it as he can.”* 
The corollary is obvious: few people got very much 
of it. For centuries on end hardly anyone in the 
West knew any Greek at all, and it must be hon- 
estly, if sadly, confessed that no one seemed one 
penny the worse. We cannot suppose that Dante’s 
poetic genius would have been any greater had he 
been able to read i poeta sovrano or il maestro di 
color che sanno in the original. 

What is remarkable about the present age is the 
decline, not of Greek, but of Latin. For the first 
time in over twenty centuries a working knowledge 
of Latin is no longer a practical necessity of life. 
I again stress “practical necessity”; utilitarian the- 
ories of education are no modern invention. People 
did not learn Latin in order to enjoy the treasures 
of Roman literature and culture; they learnt it be- 
cause they had to if they wished to pursue any 
activity higher than that of a manual labourer. Lat- 
in was the international tongue. It was the lan- 
guage of the Churches, of the Law, of medicine 
and science, of philosophy, of scholarship, of aca- 
demic instruction, of diplomacy, even of interna- 
tional business and banking. It was the language in 
which Scottish undergraduates at the University 
of Utrecht conversed with Hungarian undergradu- 
ates.* It remained till the close of the eighteenth 
century the official language of the Kingdoms of 
Poland and of Hungary. It was said that the best 
claim the Prince de Conti could advance to the 
crown of Poland was the fact that the kingdom had 
three official languages, Polish, German, Latin, and 
he did not know any of them. In 1741 it was in 
Latin that the Empress-Queen, holding her new- 
born child in her arms, appealed to the Diet of 
Pressburg, and the cry that rang out as the Mag- 
nates drew their sabres was in Latin, not Magyar: 
moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria Theresia A Scot- 
tish merchant was engaged during the second half 
of the seventeenth century in the somewhat baroque 
business of exporting potash from Rumania to 


Tournebroche: Quoi, monsieur, vous savez le Grec! Vous n’étes 
donc pas gentilhomme? 

3 Boswell, Life of Johnson, under 1780 (Hill-Powell IV, 23). 

4 Boswell in Holland 1763-1764, ed. F. A. Pottle, London 
1952, 157. This volume contains amusing examples of both 
formal and informal “business Latin.” In asking J. D. Gaubius 
M.D. for a consultation, Boswell prefers to use a Jatinitatem 
inaccuratam rather than English, ibid. 232. In 1778 the Rev. 
William Coxe, writing to Lord Pembroke from Hungary, states: 
“I have frequently heard Floyd’s servant, who is a Moravian, 
dispute in Latin with the Post Master, and even with the pos- 
tilion; have passed by several persons talking Latin in the 
streets, and have got an innkeeper’s bill classically written in 
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England.® His headquarters were at Zamosc in Po- 
land, but he had a factory near Jassy, and he kept 
up a triangular correspondence in Latin with the 
King of Poland, the Hospodar of Moldavia and 
the Sublime Pofte. The Latin is excruciatingly bad 
on all sides, but quite intelligible. 

This international Latin was a language of its 
own, with a number of subsidiary dialects, legal, 
medical, scholastic, etc. It was based in the main on 
Laurentius Valla’s de optimo genere scribendi, as 
modified by Erasmus. When in 1736 Johnson “set 
up a school and called it an Academy,” the children 
began their Latin studies on Corderius’s Grammar 
and Erasmus’s Colloquies.® This Erasmian Latin 
was itself based primarily, but not slavishly, on 
Cicero, and therefore Chesterfield, in writing to his 
son, stresses the importance of reading only the 
purest authors, and stigmatizes pedants for using 
rare words culled from either archaic or late au- 
thors.’ 

Greek had no such practical advantages to offer, 
and when people thought they could no longer af- 
ford “educational frills,” it was at once abandoned. 
During the first period of the Renascence, that 
began in Italy about 1350 and came to an abrupt 
and tragic end on the sixth of May 1527, Greek 
studies were cultivated by a small group of persons 
of wealth, position, leisure and taste. The attitude 
of these early Italian humanists was peculiar, un- 
like anything ever seen later. Their devotion to 
Greek culture was sincere and profound, but quite 
definitely this side idolatry. They studied Greek 
from a sheer love of learning, with no expectation 
of any practical rewards, either in this world or in 
the next. And rather than a ‘Renascence,’ a ‘Re- 
birth,’ it was from their point of view a ‘Reawaken- 
ing.’ It was as though they had—naturally enough 
—fallen asleep at Ulpian’s dinner-party and had 
awakened twelve centuries later. Their slumbers 
had been disturbed by some Gothic nightmares, but 


these could be now forgotten, and they were ready 
that tongue,” Lord Herbert, Henry, Elizabeth and George, 
London 1939, 113. W. Hammer gives a detailed and interesting 
account of “Latin Instruction in the Schools of Transylvania 
from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century” in The Phoenix 
8 (1954) 92-108. 

5E. D. Tappe, “Patrick Simson,” in The Slavonic Review 30 
(1952) 494-513. 

6 Op. et ed.cit. (n.3) I, 99. 

™“A gentleman has, probably, read no other Latin than 
that of the Augustan age, and can therefore write no other; 
whereas the pedant has read much more bad Latin than good, 
and consequently writes so too.” 27 September 1748 (ed.cit. 
no. 1593, Pp. 1229). 
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to start again exactly where they had left off.* 
It was a little disconcerting at first to discover that, 
somehow or another, during their long sleep they 
had got themselves baptized, but they soon became 
used to this curious fact. Had anyone thought of 
asking Lorenzo, Politian, Pico della Mirandola, 
Platina why they studied Greek, they would have 
probably answered: “Why! It’s the natural thing 
to do. It’s fun!” An attitude so completely disrup- 
tive of social consciousness and of “the High Se- 
riousness” could not endure. The lanzknechts of 
Charles V proved to the Italian humanists that life 
is real, life is earnest.’ 

The second phase of humanism centres in France 
where the new learning was developed for prac- 
tical purposes, chiefly theological and political, and 
in the ensuing warfare the best arms were the very 
widest possible learning in every shape or form. 
This is the really heroic age of scholarship. And it 
was by no means exclusively literary. Cuiacius and 
Faber revive the study of jurisprudence and the 
critical examination of the Corpus Juris. Bosio in- 
augurates the science of Christian Archaeology and 
Antiquities. Sigonius’s de antiquo iure populi ro- 
mani remained the only serious investigation of 
Roman Public Antiquities till Mommsen’s Staats- 
recht. But as the theological and political warfare 
changed in character this prodigious erudition 
wilted and died. Even before the Treaty of West- 
phalia brought the Wars of Religion to an end, 
Casaubon’s reply to Baronius closed the Golden 
Age of humanistic erudition. 

During the seventeenth century the lamp of 
scholarship burnt somewhat fitfully in Holland 
alone. The controversies that rent the camps of 
Catholics and Protestants alike called for powers 
of invective rather than of erudition,’® while the 
great spiritual force of the age, Pietism, was defi- 
nitely hostile to classical learning, indeed to any 
activity that did not lead directly to Godliness. 
Moreover, the emphasis placed on the New Testa- 
ment was actually disastrous to Greek studies. It 
is obvious to anyone that the Greek of, say, the 
Attic Orators is very different from the Greek of 

8 Machiavelli, in the Discorsi sulla prima Deca di Tito Livio, 
uses the mythical history of Rome in exactly the same way that 
he uses in the Principe his personal observations and experiences 
of contemporary events. 

9 The graffiti they scrawled on the plaster of Raphael’s Dis- 
puta vivat K(arolus) I(mperator) and M(artinus) L(uth- 


erus) are a still visible reminder of how unrealistic was 
Raphael’s conception of theological controversy! 
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the Gospels. It follows therefore that either the Ora- 
tors or the Evangelists write shockingly bad Greek. 
But the Evangelists are taking down the ipsissima 
verba Dei, and it would be plain blasphemy to sug- 
gest that the Almighty is guilty of solecisms in 
practically every sentence. Ergo, the Greek of the 
New Testament is perfect Greek, and, ergo, all 
other Greek is bad Greek. Why therefore should 
we study authors who write bad Greek, and are 
certainly seldom edifying from the point of view of 
Christian morals? 

The other great force of the age, the rationalist 
philosophy inaugurated by Descartes, was equally 
hostile to Greek studies. 

“The Rationalists, in their eagerness to achieve 
the perfection of man, which they believed almost 
within their reach, concentrated their forces only on 
such knowledge as seemed to them directly useful 
to their end. . . . Modern studies of all sorts were 
introduced into the curricula of Schools and Uni- 
versities and drove out what was left of the teaching 
of Greek and much even of the instruction in Lat- 
in. ... The utilitarian spirit of the times encour- 
aged others to concentrate on those studies which 
would help them most quickly to a post and an 
income. The ideal of a broad, many-coloured and 
generous culture was out of fashion.”"? 

In the first two decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Fiirstenschule of St. Afra in Meissen saw 
the successive introduction of courses in General 
History, Geography, French, Dancing, Fencing and 
Geometry.’* Giuseppe Baretti never forgave his 
father for refusing to allow him to learn Greek. 
The argument has a familiar ring: “Look at the 
Marchese D’Ormea! He has become Prime Minis- 


ter without knowing Greek. Stop wasting your time 


on “frills.”** Lest it be thought that I am exag. 


gerating, the following statistics speak for them- 
selves: between the years 1525 and 1606 there were 
sixteen editions of Homer, between 1606 and 1759 
one: between 1534 and 1608 there were eight edi- 
tions of Sophocles, between 1608 and 1786 one: 
between 1537 and 1599 there were six editions of 
Euripides, between 1599 and 1778 none: between 

10 The question of Predestination, the most important one 
during the seventeenth century, did not.call for any Greek 
erudition. The Salmasius-Morus-Milton polemic is a fair exam- 
ple of the erudite Billingsgate at its best——or worst! 

11 Humphry Trevelyan, The Popular Background to Goethe's 
Hellenism, London 1934, 4-5. 

12 Trevelyan, op.cit. 12. 

13. Colliston-Morley, Giuseppe Baretti, London 1909, 10. 
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1526 and 1616 there were five editions of Pindar, 
between 1616 and 1773 none." 

The learning of the age was directed towards 
mediaeval studies, for these were of practical utility. 
The independence and status of a principality, the 
privileges and immunities of an abbey or a village, 
the frontiers of a state or a manor might depend on 
some forgotten charter or bull. Baretti, who is typi- 
cal of his time, dismisses the study of all history 
before the Donation of Constantine as a complete 
waste of time; from Constantine on it is another 
matter for it is of practical utility." The great 
scholars of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries are Du Cange and Mabillon, Dugdale 
and Anthony 4 Wood, Ughelli and Mansi. It was 
to oppose the claims of the Holy See to the Duchy 
of Modena that Ludovico Antonio Muratori com- 
piled his Antichita Estensi, which in turn led to 
what is probably the most stupendous work con- 
ceived, organized and completed by one man, the 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. 

The decline of classical studies did not go un- 
noticed or unregretted. But it was useless to strug- 
gle against the Spirit of the Age. The champions 
of the ancient learning had to consider what could 
be done. Since people by now knew little Latin and 


less Greek, might not the sacred flame be kept 
alive by courses of Classics in Translation? It may 
not be without interest at the present day to see 
how these friends of the Classics fared. 


In 1616 Malherbe, in his preface to his traduc- 
tion®® of the thirty-third book of Livy, laid down 
rules for a type of translation which was to domi- 
nate Europe for a couple of centuries and from the 
influence of which even the genius of Dryden was 
not exempt, in theory at least, if fortunately much 
less so in practice. The middle class was constantly 
increasing in numbers, in wealth, and in social 
position and influence. Most of its members did 
not come from the regular schools, where in any 
event classical studies were steadily declining, and 
those that did had by now forgotten the little 
they had learnt. To these people the incomparable 
beauties of ancient learning must be revealed, and 

14 Trevelyan, op.cit. 3. 

15 Giuseppe Baretti, Primo cicalamento sopra le cinque let- 
tere del Signor Giuseppe Bartoli (1750) in Prefazioni e Pole- 
miche, ed. L. Piccioni, Bari 1911, 75. In this very year Goldoni’s 
excellent satire on the collecting mania, La Famiglia dell’ Anti- 


quario, was produced for the first time. The following year 
Baretti went to England where his prejudices were confirmed 
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revealed in such a way that they could immedi- 
ately appreciate them. The classics must be taken 
from the musty libraries of the scholars and pedants 
and introduced into the salons of the gens du 
monde. But if they are to make their bow in polite 
society they must of course be dusted and have 
their hands and ears washed and their clothes 
pressed. If the pedants protested, so much the worse 
for the pedants. In one sentence he discloses his pur- 
pose with unblushing clarity. Je sais bien le gotit du 
Collége, mais je m’arréte a celui du Louvre. It 
was a declaration of war by the wits on the schol- 
ars. The enormous number of traductions that fol- 
lowed were branded by Ménage as les belles in- 
fidéles. A foremost champion of such translations 
and one of its better practitioners—at least he could 
construe fairly easy Greek and Latin, which is 
more than can be said of most of the others—was 
Perrot d’Ablancourt. Cultured pearls of more than 
Oriental splendour reward an assiduous diver into 
the bathetic depths.’ Tacitus, in describing the 
effect on morale of enemies fiercely and frighten- 
ingly accoutred, says mam primum in acie vin- 
cuntur oculi. One would reasonably suppose that 
in such a context sex could not raise its ugly head, 
even during Le Grand Siécle. But d’Ablancourt 
rises triumphantly to the occasion—car les yeux 
sont vaincus les premiers en guerre comme en 
amour! 

The Abbé Perin, in the preface to his transla- 
tion of the Aeneid published in 1648, claims with 
pride to be the first to introduce into polite society 
a pious Aeneas sous I'habit d’un cavalier francois 
et avec la pompe des plumes et des clinquants. His 
success was only too, too complete. And it is not 
Aeneas alone who appears, as in a Bibbiena set, all 
ostrich plumes and spangles; even the Gods receive 
their share of attention from the wardrobe mistress. 
Neptune’s apostrophe to Eurus and Zephyrus, 


Tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri? 

Iam caelum terramque meo sine numine venti 
Miscere et tantas audetis tollere moles? 

Quos ego—sed motos praestat componere fluctus, 


becomes, on the waving of our Puckish Abbé’s 
magic wand, 


and developed. 

16 According to the OED the word in this sense became ob- 
solete after 1823: I think it high time to revive it. 

17 The most assiduous being R. W. Ladborough. From his 
incomparable “Cabinet,” “Translation from the Ancients in 
17th Century France” in JWarb 2 (1938-39) 85-104, I grate- 
fully and admiringly cull the following priceless “unions.” 
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Hola, Zéphir! Le Vent, l’orgueil de votre race 
Vous a-t-il bien—dit-il—inspiré tant d’audace? 
Quoi, Vents! Vous osez donc, sans mon con- 
sentement, 

Bouleverser ainsi l'un et l’autre élément? 
Confondre ciel et terre, et dessus mes campagnes 
Elever sans respect ainsi tant de montagnes? 
Si je—mais il vaut mieux calmer cet élément .. . 


“Neptune, thou art translated!” The complete suc- 
cess with which the God has been turned into a 
beplumed and beribboned Marquis, effectively, but 
always with perfect decorum, upbraiding an ob- 
streperous lackey, renders this one of the finest of 
literary Metamorphoses.** Naturally no foreign 
words could be allowed to sully the purity of such 
translations; it is easy enough to recognize an 
aedile masquerading as an Intendant des Bati- 
ments, but the equation, Prévost = Praetor, is less 
obvious, and some of the disguises are so perfect 
that they can only be pierced by referring to the 
original.’® 

Of course, les belles infidéles did not entirely oust 
the so-called “scholarly” translations, and a war of 
translations ensued. The trouble was that Le Col- 
lége did not know much more Greek and Latin 
than Le Louvre and knew infinitely less French, 
with the result that its traductions are both unfaith- 
ful and unreadable. This particular feud naturally 
ended up as a special section of the wider contro- 
versy over Ancient and Modern Learning. It is in- 
teresting to note that nearly all the champions of 
les belles infidéles are on the side of the Ancients. 


18 Equal, if not greater, imbecilities were perpetrated in 
painting and sculpture. That usually delightful engraver Abraham 
Bosse in 1635-36, to commemorate de Rohan’s ephemeral suc- 
cess in the Valtellina, turned Louis XIII into Hercules, trampling 
on the shields of the confederates, in a plate that is a master- 
piece of delicious absurdity! The King is obviously ill at ease 
and acutely self-conscious in his papier-maché armour, for his 
expression can only be described as “sappy” in the extreme. 
Even the genius of Rembrandt was clearly unconscious of the 
ludicrous appearance of his Bellona, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. A more than usually cow-like and un- 
majestic Saskia, apparently pregnant and therefore understand- 
ably uncomfortable in her property armour, rests her right 
hand on what looks, at first sight, more like an umbrella than 
anything else. In sculpture the immense number of statues of 
Kings and Generals in periwigs and Roman armour renders 
the selection of the best—or worst—examples a matter of 
extreme difficulty. It is interesting to note that the _post- 
Winckelmann neo-classicism of Canova and David may be 
frigid or rhetorical, but hardly ever really absurd. The sight 
of Napoleon standing stark naked in the centre of the Brera 
courtyard is undoubtedly startling, but not in the least ludicrous. 

19 This particularly annoying trick of translating untrans- 
latable technical terms 


seems once more upon us. In the 
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They were, of course, anxious to render their fa- 
vourites acceptable to the general public and so 
prove their superiority over the Moderns; they thus 
took great pains to see that the Ancients were prop- 
erly dressed, and did not commit unpardonable 
social solecisms—one had to keep a particularly 
careful eye on the Homeric heroes, whose table 
manners were quite impossible.*® On the other 
hand the champions of the Moderns translate as 
accurately as their very limited knowledge of the 
languages will allow them, in order to hold up to 
public derision the almost constant breaches of 
bienséance—| use the constantly recurring technical 
term which has a rather wider meaning than 
propriety or decorum.” This warfare was carried 
even into the theological field, and a long series 
of rival translations were produced by the Jesuits 
and by the Jansenists: of these it may be said that 
those of the former are the more readable and those 
of the latter the less unfaithful. 

The universal ignorance of Greek and Latin 
grammar, syntax and vocabulary shown by almost 
all the translators is really remarkable. Surprisingly 
enough, this ignorance is less noticeable in Greek 
than in Latin. Hardly any of the translators knew 
more than very elementary Greek, but they based 
their versions on the Latin ones of the great schol- 
ars of the previous generation, whose knowledge 
had been profound. Provided they could understand 
the Latin of the Humanists—and they could under- 
stand it better than that of the Romans—and did not 
deliberately tamper with their texts, they avoided 
many of the elementary howlers they so constantly 
recent translation of the Theodosian Code, I came with some- 
thing of a shock on a title ““Wherever of two places”: it took me 
a little time to realize that this was the translator’s way of 
rendering one’s old friend, the possessory interdict utrubi, com- 
pletely unrecognizable. 

20 Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, 21 August 1773, ed. Hill- 
Powell, 78, reports that, when Johnson visited Lord Monboddo, 
he at once embarked on a eulogy of Homer, declaring that 
“Homer had all the learning of his age,” and illustrating the 
point by the Shield of Achilles. He then went on to assert that 
“Agamemnon is always a gentleman-like character; he has 
always Baowdcxoy ti.” Since the Shield of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon’s lack of regal bienséance were two of the chief criti- 
cisms constantly levelled at Homer by the Moderns, I think it 
certain that Johnson was, on this occasion, characteristically 
“trailing his coat.” “Farmer Burnett” was, however, far too 
wily to oblige. 

21 Chesterfield translates it by “Decency”: 24 July 1739 
(ed.cit. no. 645, p. 368): “Decency, which in French is Bien- 
séance, in Latin Decorum, and in Greek IIperov.” Noblemen, 
and gentlemen such as Boswell (see n. 20), were superior to 


the pedantry of accentuation. Greek accents first sully the pages 
of Peacock in 1829 with The Misfortunes of Elphin. 
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committed when dealing with classical Latin.** Of 
course, they could all speak, read and write the ordi- 
nary Latin of the Schools, but no Latin authors had 
been translated into what I may call Erasmian, and 
therefore, especially when dealing with such authors 
as Plautus, Juvenal or Tacitus, they were entirely 
clueless, all the more so since either their indolence 
or their pride apparently kept them from using a 
Thesaurus. The result was similar to what might be 
produced by someone who, having a fair knowl- 
edge of night-club and diplomatic French, should 
attempt to translate Villehardouin or Villon without 
ever bothering to consult a French grammar or dic- 
tionary. 

England, of course, was not immune from this 
disease, and it would not be difficult to collect an 
equal series of entertaining imbecilities, but on the 
whole “they order this matter better in France.” 
This was partly due to the stamp which the poetic 
genius of both Dryden and Pope set on the art of 
translation, but even more to the inherent weakness 
of the translators themselves. They usually succeed 
in being merely pompous and dull, they seldom at- 
tain the delectable heights of absurdity that the 
French constantly reach with no apparent effort. 
Even the undoubted talents of Arthur Murphy in 
this line were insufficient to turn Tacitus into a 
precursor of Dr. Johnson. As far as pure scholar- 
ship is concerned there is not much to choose be- 
tween the two countries, though perhaps the im- 
portance given by the Universities to the writing of 
Latin verse gave the English a greater familiarity 
with the poets. As a specimen of the scholarship of 
a highly educated man of letters and business who 
moved in the very highest circles, we can take 
Addison. Even Macaulay who, where Addison is 
concerned, tends to lose not only his sense of pro- 
portion but even his common sense, skates over 
Addison’s scholarship as quickly as he can. There 
is no trace in Addison’s writings of any knowledge 
of Greek at all, or indeed of any of the Latin prose 
writers, but his knowledge of the Latin poets, from 
Lucretius and Catullus down to Claudian and Pru- 
dentius, was certainly extensive, if scarcely “exact 
and profound.” Indeed, he gives the impression of 
knowing the whole Corpus Poetarum Latinorum 
off by heart, seldom, it must be admitted, with 

22 Vincenzo Monti, whose translation of Homer is, on the 
whole, still the best Italian translation like Pope’s, if it is 
not Homer it is at least poetry knew little Greek. It gave 
rise to the epigram 


Qui sta Vincenzo Monti, Cavaliero, 
Gran traduttor dei traduttor d’Omero. 
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perfect verbal accuracy, for all the writers of the 
period were sadly in need of the advice: “always 
verify your quotations!” Our admiration at this 
knowledge is somewhat tempered by the uneasy 
suspicion that he considered all Latin poets equally 
admirable, and that it was only his perfect bien- 
séance and decent deference to majority opinion 
that kept him from saying that Silius Italicus was 
just as good a poet as Virgil. If such was the clas- 
sical knowledge of the man who more than all 
others influenced English manners and taste, Eng- 
lish scholarship might have been expected to sink to 
the nadir reached by that of the Continent. From 
this fate it was saved by the genius of Bentley, 
who inaugurated “the great age of English scholar- 
ship, begun in 1691 with his Epistola ad Millium, 
and ended in 1825 with the successive strokes of 
doom which consigned Dobree and Elmsley to 
the grave and Blomfield to the bishopric of Ches- 

The genius of Bentley is unquestioned and un- 
questionable, but it might have been confined to 
a very small and dwindling circle of pure scholars, 
had not the controversy over the Letters of Phalaris 
revealed it to the educated public in general. It was 
the first real victory of the Scholars over the Wits, 
who, as in the case of Pope, remembered, but did 
not forgive, their defeat. Le Louvre had offered 
formal battle to Le Collége and had been ignomini- 
ously put to flight. The results were both beneficial 
and unfortunate. If no one was again likely to re- 
vive Malherbe’s dictum in other forms, it em- 
phasized the latent hostility between the scholars 
and the wits, and tended to turn English scholar- 
ship into a close preserve to which were admitted 
only those who could produce a proper union card. 
And even Bentley’s undoubted genius and victory 
over the wits might have been unable, even as Boi- 
leau’s had been unable, to halt the decay, had it 
not been for the state of politics in England during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

In November 1709, an even for that age excep- 
tionally foolish parson preached in St. Paul’s an 
even for that age exceptionally foolish sermon, and 
the Whig Junto headed by Godolphin, with that 
fantastic, that really monumental foolishness which, 
apparently, can be perfectly achieved only by bodies 

23 A. E. Housman, Manilius?, 1, xlii. For a detailed study 


of the period see M. L. Clarke, Greek Studies in England 1700- 
1830, Cambridge 1945. 
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composed entirely of the best brains of the age, 
decided to impeach. A year later they were out: 
Harley held the White Staff, St. John the Seals, 
Prior was in Paris, Swift was writing The Conduct 
of the Allies, and John Robinson, Bishop of Lon- 
don and Lord Privy Seal, the last ecclesiastic to 
hold high political office, was getting ready to lead 
a delegation to Utrecht. The demise of the Crown 
and the silly intrigues of Bolingbroke soon restored 
the Whigs to power, and England settled down to 
half a century of Walpole and the Pelhams. They 
had learnt their lesson; another Sacheverell Case 
and another explosion of High Church Tory feel- 
ing must be avoided at all costs. The Church, as a 
whole, was hostile to the Administration, and at 
the same time was probably the wealthiest cor- 
porate body in the Kingdom. Patronage, however, 
was largely in the hands of the Government or 
of the Whig Magnates, “the Venetian Oligarchy,” 
who supported it, and it was, therefore, the con- 
scious or unconscious policy of every Hanoverian 
administration to keep clergymen at all costs out of 
politics. Since the duties of Churchmen at this 
time were, to put it as temperately as possible, not 
very onerous; they would obviously tend to kill 
time by writing, and they should be definitely en- 
couraged to write about anything rather than about 
politics or philosophical and theological theories of 
government. Since the Universities and the Church 
were traditionally the custodians of classical learn- 
ing, ecclesiastical preferment was used as a bait to 
encourage all those in orders to pursue classical 
studies and edit, comment and translate classical 
authors, the more obscure the better. Even the most 
bigoted of Oxford Tory parsons could hardly des- 
cant on passive obedience in an edition of Hermesi- 
anax! Of course the shower of mitres, deaneries, 
prebends and livings fell, like the rain, on the just 
and on the unjust alike; indeed, the unjust got 
rather more than their fair share, for, with the 
prudence of the children of this world, they had 

24] give the famous saying in the form with which I have 
been personally familiar through oral tradition, cf. A. H. Sayce, 
Reminiscences, London 1923, 103. For a varia lectio see Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations, 1941, 158. It has always been at- 
tributed to Dean Gaisford, but it is so completely in the 
eighteenth century tradition that I suspect it to have originated 
much earlier. It seems the kind of remark that one would ex- 
pect from someone like Parr. 

25 M. L. Clarke, op.cit. (n. 23) 4-5. 

26 Passing digs at Virtuosi were a commonplace of seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century satire, especially among the “Scrib- 


lerians.”” They were usually personal and directed not so much 
against the collection of antiquities as of “natural curiosities”: 
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their buckets ready to catch it in, but it is fair to 
say that at no other time and in no other country 
has pure scholarship received such enormous pe- 
cuniary rewards. The study of Greek undoubtedly 
“led to positions of dignity and emolument.”” 

The influence of Bentley gave to this scholarship 
a rather peculiar trend, essentially textual and gram- 
matical, concerned especially with Greek and in 
particular with Attic Greek and the dramatists. It 
was a strictly guarded preserve of the establishment. 
Occasionally some physician might be granted a 
deputation to shoot over some of the less well- 
stocked covers,**> but noblemen and gentlemen 
must be rigidly excluded. The scholars declared un- 
compromising war on the growing fashion for col- 
lecting antiques. Ever since the early Renascence a 
Cabinet de Médailles together with a few bronzes 
and gems had been a diversion of the nobility of 
Europe. One of Addison’s earliest and quite one of 
his most worthless writings was a Treatise on the 
Coins and Medals of the Ancients. The increase in 
wealth of the English aristocracy revived the great 
tradition of the Earl of Arundel and created those 
vast collections, now so regrettably dispersed. This 
craze, like all crazes, had its ludicrous side, and 
many of the collectors were both fools and dupes, 
but the majority were men of real knowledge and 
scholarship, not to mention taste. The foundation 
by such persons of the Society of Dilettanti in 1733- 
34 was of the highest importance, and the expedi- 
tions and publications they financed are of endur- 
ing value. But the scholars granted no quarter to 
Dilettantism in any shape or form.’* Should one 
of them venture to publish they would rend him 
with savage fury—unless, of course, he happened 
to possess extensive ecclesiastical patronage. “They 
struck him dead: and serve him right! it is the busi- 
ness of the wealthy man to give employment” to 
some of the artizans of scholarship, not to do the 
work himself. The guineas spent on sending Stuart 
and Revett to Athens could have been so much bet- 
cf. Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, chap. m1 (probably by Ar- 
buthnot against Woodward), Three Hours after Marriage (Gay 
and Arbuthnot), Peri Bathous, chap. x1 (Pope, cf. Ep. to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, 236, “and a true Pindar stood without a head”). It 
was only by the time of the publication of the second Dunciad 
in 1742 that Pope delivers an elaborate blast against the whole 
class in the Fourth Book, 347-394, and especially against noble 
collectors, “thy choicer mists on this assembly shed, but pour 
them thickest on the noble head.” I do not suggest that Pope 
had specifically in mind the Society of Dilettanti, but the pas- 
sage shows that what thirty years earlier had been considered 


an eccentricity of individuals (cf. Addison, Tatler, no. 216) 
had by 1742 become an important and widespread fashion. 
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ter employed in subscribing to some country parson’s 
edition of Nonnus. In much the same way and 
for much the same reasons the professional archi- 
tects attacked the Hellenism of the Dilettanti in 
general and of Stuart and Revett in particular.” 

Typical of this attitude was Giuseppe Baretti, 
who, as a convert to English literary life and John- 
sonianism, propagates the Gospel with all the zeal 
of a proselyte. As early as 1750 a minor Italian 
antiquary announced a new interpretation of the 
splendid Querini diptych, now one of the glories 
of the Brescia Museum. Baretti fell on him in an 
entertaining and highly effective piece of vitriolic 
invective. The publication was quite absurd and 
contained innumerable blunders, but Baretti’s schol- 
arship is not sufficient to detect them, and he wisely 
makes no real attempt to do so. What he does is 
to attack antiquarianism per se: the idea that an 
ancient diptych should be considered worthy of 
study. “Noblemen may be allowed to collect such 
trifles, if they can find nothing else on which to 
waste their money. It is better on the whole that 
they should collect antiques, than ruin their estates 
in the Hells or their health in the brothels. But a 
stand must be made against the pretence that such 
an occupation is useful or scholarly!”** However, 
true scholars, false scholars and Dilettanti rendered 
England a verdant oasis of Greek scholarship in the 
arid desert of the mid-eighteenth century. Johnson 
was not and never claimed to be a good Greek 
scholar*°—in the Club, Langton was the Grecian*® 
—but he knew far more Greek than most of his 
contemporaries on the Continent. 

And nowhere had Greek studies fallen lower 
than in Germany at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The curious combination of Pietism and 
Rationalism was one to which Lutheran Germany 
took like a duck to water. Latin was still taught, 
for it was still necessary, but if Greek was taught 
at all, it was only as much as might be needed for 
reading the New Testament. The University of 
Halle, founded in 1696 as a “modern” University, 
was controlled by the Pietist Francke and the Ra- 
tionalist Thomasius, who were in complete agree- 

27 Lesley Lawrence, “Stuart and Revett: their Literary and 
Architectural Careers,” in JWarb 2 (1938-39) 128-146. It is 
worth noticing that the first volume of the Antiquities of 
Athens, which was published in 1762, had little or no effect 
on taste or fashion, and disappointed even Winckelmann. The 
subsequent three volumes were published much later, in 1790, 
1794 and 1816 respectively, and the whole work re-issued in 


1825-27, that is to say after the “second Greek Renascence” 
was well established. 
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ment on the worthlessness of classical scholarship. 
The latter wrote: 

“Melanchthon certainly deserved praise for in- 
troducing the Greek language. But he had not 
acted wisely in occupying the youth with the folly 
of the Greek orators and poets, and with the useless 
philosophy of Aristotle. Why did he not have the 
Septuagint expounded in Greek lessons, instead of 
Euripides, Sophocles, Homer, Aristotle, etc.? I 
should think the Book of Wisdom, of Judith or the 
Maccabees would be as good or better than that 
fool (Narr) Homer and the other pagan poets and 
writers ?””** 

The principal aim of Francke was to further 
Gottseligkeit, and it is undoubtedly difficult to see 
how the study of Anacreon or Aristophanes can do 
much to further true Godliness. One of the most 
important of the German High Schools was the 
famous Thomasschule in Leipzig, the curriculum 
of which had been reorganized by Thomasius him- 
self with a view to render it “of greater practical 
utility.” In Greek the only text book was the New 
Testament, and in Latin late Roman Christian au- 
thors and the humanist poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Such was the curriculum when in 1730 Ges- 
ner succeeded Ernesti as Rektor. The latter had ap- 
pointed the school organist, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
to look after part of the Latin course. Gesner, who 
had an immense appreciation of Bach’s musical 
talent and none at all of his Latin, deserves the 
gratitude of all lovers of both music and classics 
for relieving him of so uncongenial a task. In 1733 
Reiske found no one at Leipzig who could help 
him continue his Greek studies, so he took up 
Arabic instead! As late as 1753 Goethe’s uncle 
Loén published a handbook of mythology in which 
on every page he attacks the Greeks so venomously 
that, in Porson’s phrase, one would suppose him 
to be revenging some personal injury. 

After over a century of Rationalism, Pietism and 
Modernism a reaction was bound to come. In 
France the immense influence of Boileau was on 
the side of sound scholarship. In 1661 Huet’s Latin 
pamphlet de optimo genere interpretandi \aid down 

28 G. Baretti, op.cit. (nm. 15) 74-76: I summarize his argu- 
ment. 

29 Thraliana, 164; Boswell, Life, ed.cit. IV, 
Tour to the Hebrides, ed. Hill-Powell, 108. 

81H. Trevelyan, op.cit. (n. 11) 6. I am indebted to this 


valuable work for the facts mentioned in the following para- 
graph. 


384-5; V, 458, 
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sound rules for translating, and Madame Dacier’s 
prose translation of Homer showed that sense and 
scholarship were preferable to reason and bien- 
séance. In Germany the reaction may be said to be- 
gin in 1730 when Gesner became Rektor of the 
Thomasschule. Still, the progress of sound scholar- 
ship would have been but slow, had it not been 
for the complete change of outlook that accom- 
panied the rise of Romanticism, successfully doing 
away with both Pietism and Rationalism. The con- 
stant criticisms levelled by the Rationalists at the 
Greek poets were their perpetual breaches of the 
rules of poetry and the irrational behaviour of 
their characters. For the Romantics these defects 
became their chief glories. The shocking table 
manners of the Homeric heroes became the most 
delightful exhibition of the simple life. The battle 
cry was: down with form and down with reason! 
And since the Greeks were less formal, less reason- 
able and less well-known than the Romans, it was 
naturally to the Greeks that the Romantics turned. 
The only serious rival to the “glorious Greek” was 
the “noble Savage,” preferably North American. 
And the genius of that Prince of Arrivistes, Ben- 
jamin West, was able to combine the two. When 
in 1760 he was shown the Apollo Belvedere he 
started back and exclaimed “My God, how like it is 
to a young Mohawk warrior!” Naturally, from 
that moment on his success in Roman Society was 
assured.** A revival of Greek studies was thus 
slowly maturing through the labours of scholars 
and the change in the Zeitgeist, when from the 
gathering clouds came like a flash of lightning 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann’s Gedanken iiber 
die Nachahmung der Griechen in der Malerei und 
Bildhauerkunst, published at Dresden in 1755. 

The influence of Gesner had already made of 
Saxony one of the chief centres of the reviving 
scholarship, and it was fitting that from Saxony 
should come the work that, perhaps more than any 
other, was to determine the course of classical stud- 
ies on the Continent for the next couple of cen- 
turies. It was not so much Winckelmann’s actual 
contribution to scholarship that was important, it 

82 This and other equally delectable stories about West may 
be found in his biography by John Galt (London 1820) I, 105. 
Whatever virtues West may have derived from his Quaker up- 
bringing, a strict regard for veracity was not one of them. An- 
thropologists inform me that if West ever saw a Mohawk in 
Pennsylvania or New York at this period it must have been 
in a circus! 


83 He can be correctly described as the Father of Kunstge- 
schichte understood as a scholarly and academic subject. It is 
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was rather his whole attitude. It is false to give him 
the title of Father of Archaeology; that title should 
go to Schliemann. Since he had little material to 
work on, his famous Geschichte der Kunst is un- 
satisfactory, and is now of only historical interest.** 
His real importance lies in that the Gedanken for- 
mulate an entirely new point of view with regard 
to classical antiquity in general, and the Greeks in 
particular. His position is that of the true Romantic. 
He falls in love with the Greeks by instinct and 
justifies his love by arguments. The poor Saxon 
boy is really in love with a Mediterranean world 
of clear blue skies reflected in an azure sea, on the 
sandy shores of which he longs to bask and listen 
to the countless chuckle of the waves and the song 
of the cicadas, or wander through groves of olives 
and lemons, filled with the fragrance wafted by 
gentle breezes. He is yearning for the easy life of 
the warm South, where it is ever spring and where 
men have leisure to think beautiful thoughts .. . 
Kennst du das Land wo die Zitronen bliihn.* ... 
For a person such as myself born and bred in 
Mediterranean lands this Nordic Romantic atti- 
tude is somewhat incomprehensible and definitely 
ludicrous. We know by bitter experience that the 
climate is frequently detestable and occasionally 
atrocious. The people who bask do so usually from 
necessity rather than choice, and are therefore more 
likely to be engaged in looking for lice than in 
thinking beautiful thoughts. In walking through 
olive groves we are busy with the complicated cal- 
culations as to what the crop is likely to bring in, 
and the song of the cicadas is usually accompanied 
by the buzz of mosquitoes, both annoying and 
dangerous. Still, this curious attitude, that no 
amount of experience seems able to overcome, is 
excellent for the tourist trade and, besides, gives 
our love of rhetoric plenty of scope. 

The probably unconscious background of Winck- 
elmann’s feelings was that beings who live in 
this Earthly Paradise must be beings set apart from 
others, a race of Supermen. And since the Romans 
fully admitted the artistic superiority of Greece, the 
most superlative of Supermen must be the Greeks. 
characteristic of the little impact that Winckelmann had on 
English academic life that this discipline is one that has never 
been really acclimatized in England. 

84 Byron’s adaptation is more specific: “Know ye the land 
where the cypress and myrtle Are emblems of deeds that are 
done in their clime?” (Bride of Abydos). The implication that 


“heroism” is a matter of climate is very odd: Leonidas is “‘hero- 
ic,” Wellington is not. 
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He falls in love not so much with Greek Art or 
Greek Literature as with “the Greek Way of Life.”** 
His approach therefore to their Art and Litera- 
ture is entirely new. The Italian Humanists had 
considered themselves the heirs of the Ancients, 
whom they admired but did not idolize. They care- 
fully studied and copied into their sketch books 
those remains of ancient art that they then con- 
signed to the lime-kiln or used as building ma- 
terial. They were supremely confident that they 
could do better themselves. Lorenzo will certainly 
have greatly admired Anacreon, but, Anch’io son 
poeta, and, of course, he was quite right. The great 
creative artists of the Quattrocento, Lorenzo, Po- 
litian, Mantegna, Leonardo, Bramante, cared little 
for rules, theories or even nature; they were su- 
premely confident in their own genius. 

The later attitude is the one perfectly defined by 
Pope: 

First follow Nature, and your judgement frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same: 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of Art. 
But the Greeks had discovered all there was to dis- 
cover about Nature, and had framed 


Those rules of old discovered, not devis’d, 
Are Nature still, but Nature methodized .. . 


To copy Nature is to copy them. 
Therefore it is just as effective, and much less un- 
comfortable, to read Homer in a easy chair before 


the fire in the library, than to wander through the 
woods and fields in the rain... . 


Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. . . 


The Greeks were not superior to Nature; they 
were merely the formulators of her laws. 

Winckelmann also considers the direct study 
of Nature unnecessary, but for a different reason. 
For him the Greeks and their art are above, and 
better than, Nature. They have that little something 
that Nature hasn’t got! Therefore there is no rea- 
son to worry about Nature at all: the true guide- 
book to Heaven is the de Imitatione Graecorum. 
Though Winckelmann is specifically concerned 

851t is probable that this morbid cult of the Greek led to 
the homosexuality which in turn led to his murder at Trieste 
in 1768. 

36It is however not quite fair to say that the only purpose 


of the eighteenth century excavators was the discovery of ob- 
jects for museums or collectors. They frequently kept excellent 
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with the Fine Arts, he is quite ready to apply his 
principles to literature as well. He taught himself 
Greek and realized—unlike some of our own con- 
temporaries—that to understand Greek Art one 
must understand Greek Literature and vice versa; 
they are merely two different aspects of the super- 
human and supernatural perfection of the Greeks. 

It was fortunate that he devoted his attention to 
the Fine Arts: quite apart from the fact that his 
knowledge of Greek, though wide and enthusiastic, 
was, and would always have remained, amateurish, 
the interests of real Greek scholarship were being 
far more capably looked after by Gesner and his 
pupils. What Winckelmann did was to mobilize to 
their support a heterogeneous but powerful collec- 
tion of allies. The collectors and antiquaries were 
flattered to find that their hobbies had been raised 
to the status of scientific scholarship, and their great 
wealth, social position and patronage was at once 
directed to the support and encouragement of the 
dauntless band that had been guarding the bridge 
of Hellenism. In Italy especially, excavations on a 
large scale had been inaugurated, and the trade in 
antiquities was assuming considerable economic im- 
portance, with wide and influential ramifications.*® 
Excavators, land-owners, dealers, exporters, even 
bankers, were delighted with Winckelmann’s ideas. 
And the ruling Princes, besides being collectors 
themselves, could see considerable financial advan- 
tages in the whole business. The new Hellenism 
was at once actively supported by the State, the 
aristocracy, and the business world. Even the 
Church, seeing in the Philhellenists the most effec- 
tive enemies of the Rationalists, gave the move- 
ment its blessing. Painters, sculptors, architects, 
interior decorators, climbed on the band-waggon 
with enthusiasm. To be Classical was to be avant- 
garde. 

This odd combination of Hellenism and Roman- 
ticism was one that came naturally to the Nordics 
alone, testibus Goethe and Schiller; it was never 
really at home in Latin countries. Of Winckel- 
mann’s gospel the practical part, the imitation of 
the ancients, was seized on to the exclusion of the 
mystical and romantic. And in imitating the an- 
cients, the Latins naturally flew like homing pi- 
geons straight to the rhetorical element in both 
records; cf. V. Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce degli scavi nuovi 
di Via dell’Abbondanza, Rome 1953, 7, and notes 7 and 8 by 
S. Aurigemma, p. 597. On the whole they were much better 


than the excavators of the early nineteenth century (cf. note 9 
of the work cited). 
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Greek and Latin. The resulting Neo-classicism 
strangely delayed on the Continent the progress of 
true Romanticism. Both its good and its bad quali- 
ties may be seen in David. In the incomparable se- 
ries of portraits, from the sketch of Marie An- 
toinette in the tumbril to the elaborately staged and 
posed Sacre, he is classically simple and majestic, 
but the great ‘classical’ tableaux, such as the ‘Rape 
of the Sabines’ or the ‘Leonidas,’ are intolerable 
pieces of theatrical and rhetorical fustian. Romanti- 
cism was not to affect painting on the Continent 
till 1820, when Géricault went to England and saw 
Bonington, Constable and Turner, or to triumph 
in literature till the soirée of the Ernani ten years 
later. But it was due to Winckelmann’s original 
Romantic conception of the movement, that the fall 
of Neo-classicism in art, far from injuring the 
revival of classical studies, actually benefited them. 

This curious combination of Philhellenism and 
Romanticism was, of course, basically false; perhaps 
even falser than the attitude of Pope or Boileau. 
The Greeks are often rhetorical, but never Roman- 
tic. If Homer must talk English, I personally prefer 
to hear him declaim heroic couplets than intone 
the strange dialect considered appropriate for He- 
brew prophets. Whether Euripides be more absurd 
when masquerading in the disguise of Racine or 
in that of Swinburne is a question admitting a 
wide variety of opinion. Still, as Johnson put it, 
“there is no settling the point of precedency be- 
tween a louse and a flea.” The absurdities of Ro- 
mantic Philhellenism strike us less merely because 
we are still to a very great extent under their in- 
fluence. An Italo-German scholar, one of the most 
distinguished of modern Hellenists, once declared 
to me that Keats had a truly Greek mind. My 
imagination was not equal to the thought of what 
Alcaeus or Sappho would have made of La Belle 
Dame sans Merci or the Ode to a Grecian Urn. 

In England the influence of Winckelmann had 
a profound effect on taste,*” especially on that of 
High Society, from the ranks of which had come 
the antiquaries and the Dilettanti; but the importa- 
tion of German Romanticism was due more to the 

87 English “Academic” painting of the nineteenth century, 
represented notably by Lord Leighton and Sir Edward Poyn- 
ter, both, like West, Presidents of the Royal Academy, derives 
directly from the Elgin Marbles; cf. William Gaunt, Victorian 
Olympus, London 1952, and Elgin himself was a product of 
both Dilettantism and Winckelmannism. 

88 “Callimachus is a writer of little excellence.” My mother, 


rightly if somewhat brutally, reminded me of Johnson’s only 
too just observation at the very moment when I was flushed 
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Prince Consort than to Coleridge. In scholarship 
there was no need of a Greek Renascence, and 
in art English Romanticism was an indigenous 
growth, native to its own soil and climate. English 
scholars, such as Porson, continued on their own 
course and contemplated, somewhat patronizingly, 
the strange antics of those queer foreigners across 
the Channel. There, however, the influence of 
Winckelmann, direct and indirect, provided the 
pattern for the new learning. Classical literature, 
though supremely important, was not to be the 
only object of study, nor did it represent all our 
debt to Greece and Rome. The life and civilization 
of the Ancient World must be studied in its en- 
tirety, not merely the written texts, which, indeed, 
can scarcely be fully understood without such 
knowledge. This second Renascence represents the 
revival of Realien in the very widest possible form. 
Altertumswissenschaft comprises not only philol- 
ogy, literature and philosophy, but also history, 
architecture, art, archaeology, law, numismatics, 
economics, manners and customs, religion and cult, 
Public and Private Antiquities of all kinds. This 
new approach to antiquity was not without its dan- 
gers; it tended to extend and exaggerate a trend 
from which the old purely literary scholarship had 
been by no means entirely free, the tendency to 
consider everything equally worthy of study. Lit- 
erary scholarship tends to consider an edition of 
Callimachus** just as important as an edition of 
Sappho. Realien scholarship tends to consider a 
study of Greek sewage disposal just as important as 
a study of Plato’s philosophy. But, abusus non tollit 
usum. The effects of the new approach were im- 
mediate and beneficial. Leaving aside the new im- 
petus given to literary and philological studies, in 
Verona the Marchese Scipione Maffei, in illustrat- 
ing his own remarkable collection of ancient inscrip- 
tions, becomes the father of modern epigraphical 
science.*® Von Savigny rescues juridical studies from 
the drivellings of an Heineccius. Nibby lays the 
foundations for the study of Roman topography. 
De Rossi resumes that of Christian archaeology 
where it had been left by Bosio. Mai and Niebuhr 
with enthusiasm by our discovery of the Tebtynis papyrus. 
89 Maffei’s Museum Veronense was, it is true, published, at 
his own expense, in 1749, and he himself died in 1755, the 
year of the publication of the Gedanken. But it was not till a 
decade after his death that his de arte lapidaria was published, 
and the recognition of his great scholarship was undoubtedly 


due to the revival of interest in all forms of classical antiquity 
that Winckelmann initiated. 
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recover the De Republica and the Institutes of 
Gaius. And after all Winckelmann deserves the 
title of the Father of Archaeology, for he is indi- 
rectly responsible for Schliemann. Had there been 
no Winckelmann, a drunken miller would not 
have spouted Homer in his cups. 

England alone continued on its Bentleian way, 
still occupied with purely literary criticism, and 
maintaining a Johnsonian contempt for antiquari- 
anism in general and Teutonic Altertumswissen- 
schaft in particular. “The Germans in Greek are 
sadly to seek!” As long as the text to be established 
or elucidated needs no more than an immense 
knowledge of the Classical languages and authors, 
the English scholars of the nineteenth century are 
above all praise. But there are times when other 
knowledge is necessary. Paley’s note on the tri- 
glyphs in the Iphigenia in Tauris is a remarkable 
piece of absurdity. Even Sir James Frazer moves 
somewhat awkwardly among ancient monuments. 
Furneaux, in the still standard edition of the An- 
nals of Tacitus, knows of no better authority on 
the Lex Papia Poppea than Heineccius. If there is 
one ancient author who, more than any other, needs 
Realien for his elucidation, that author is Juvenal. 
Mayor’s edition is from every point of view re- 
markable. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century it continues unaltered the style of the 
great Variorum editions and the traditions of Scal- 
iger, Casaubon and Bentley. It is an inexhaustible 
mine of references to every known or unknown an- 
cient author, including many that can be found 

49 The friends of such courses naturally declare that they 


will be very different from the earlier ones. I doubt it. “New 
Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 
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nowhere else and escaped the erudite writers of 
articles in Daremberg et Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa. 
It is still an invaluable work of reference, but what 
help all this vast literary erudition brings to the 
understanding of Juvenal I have never been able 
to discover. At this very moment of writing the 
useful and learned volume edited by M. Platnauer, 
Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship, Oxford 1954, 
gives the impression that only literary scholarship 
is regarded as true scholarship. 

Now, after two centuries, both the Bentleian 
and Winckelmannian schools of scholarship are 
alike the target for the arrows of a new Rationalism 
and a new Utilitarianism. But I trust this survey 
will give our Niobe some comfort. Since we are, 
as yet, far from having reached the nadir of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there is little 
doubt that the death rate of her children will con- 
tinue to be high. Hors de cela, Madame la Mar- 
quise, tout va tres bien, tout va trés bien. The Count 
of Montecristo believed that the sum total of human 
wisdom was contained in the two words, Attendre 
et Espérer. Oin wep . . . If Winter comes . . . The 
darkest hour is just before dawn . . . It is a long 
road that has no turning . . . The pendulum will 
certainly swing back. ... But the third Renascence 
will come, not from Courses of Classics in Trans- 
lation @ la Perrot d’Ablancourt,*° but from the 
inspiration of a new Bentley or a new Winckel- 
mann. 
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Since the writing of the paper on owl skyphoi for 
the Robinson volume,* two articles bearing on the 
subject have been published, though in neither do 
the skyphoi constitute the principal theme. Jong- 
kees’ lists a number of unpublished owls, some 
of them on skyphoi, and shows one skyphos. Lip- 
pold*® deals with the correspondence in type of owls 
on coins and other owls and illustrates a skyphos 
which, he says, is in the market, but surely it is the 
known piece in Oxford (CVA 2, III I, pl. 62, nos. 
1-2). Several owl skyphoi have appeared in recent 
fascicles of the Corpus Vasorum, notably that from 
the Vienna museum, with valuable text by Eichler. 
I have received a number of photographs, for which 
I owe thanks to the Museo Arqueologico Nacional 
in Madrid, Mme. Rosanna Pincelli of the Museo 
Civico in Bologna, Mme. Gustel Bruckner of the 
Musée d’art et d’histoire in Geneva, Miss Chrysoula 
Kardara of the National Museum in Athens, Mr. 
van Wijngaarden of the Rijksmuseum van Oud- 
heden in Leiden, Miss Lucy Talcott, Dr. Carl Roe- 
buck, the University Museum in Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Paul Etter of the Worcester Art Museum; also 
to Dr. J. H. C. Kern of the Leiden Museum, who 
kindly sent descriptive and bibliographical details 
about the skyphoi there. Dr. Kern has also told of 
several unpublished skyphoi: one, Italiote, in Lei- 
den, one in the City Museum in the Hague, one 
in the Museo Civico in Turin, and two in Besan- 
con. 

The pieces shown in plate 37, figs. 30-38 were 
found on the Acropolis at Athens. Apparently it is 
not possible at present to give their numbers ex- 
cept by internal evidence. Figure 30 is actually 
shown in Graef-Langlotz, pl. 40, with the number 
530; the text under that number mentions the legs 
of the owl, indicating that the number covers some 
other fragment also; this should be our fig. 38 (or 
part of it), which is evidently by the same hand. 
The brief descriptions in Graef-Langlotz identify 
our fig. 33 and suggest identifications for figs. 32 
and 35. In the photograph reproduced in fig. 37, 
there is perceptible on the face of the owl a mark- 
ing, presumably in pencil: at the left, 18; then 


1 Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson Il, 96-105. 
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something illegible, but including a horizontal line, 
as in a fraction; then E. If read, this would probably 
indicate the date of discovery and perhaps the 
section where found (cf. Graef-Langlotz II, text 
to no. 522). It is clear at least that this is not Graef- 
Langlotz 529, which is thought definitely to have 
come from the Perserschutt, because such markings 
are always mentioned in the descriptions. The 
height given for 529 (0.088 m.) and the absence 
of any statement on its condition would indicate 
that it was complete or nearly so; hence it can 
scarcely be fig. 36, and is not present in the photo- 
graphs at all. 

An owl in a kylix (Graef-Langlotz 75, pl. 5; 
Beazley, ARV, 53, no. 12; manner of Epiktetos, 
late) could be regarded as the ancestor of many 
owls on skyphoi. There is a large dot for the pupil 
of the eye, and two circles in fine lines around it; 
between the circles there is wash color, amounting 
to a broad ring. This would do very well for the 
yellow iris of the eye, but the latter must be rep- 
resented by the inner reserved ring; thus the col- 
ored ring apparently must be the eyelids or possibly 
the disc of feathers. The beak is shown, in wash, 
as triangular, and the entire face is dotted except 
for eyes and beak. On the shoulder and top of 
wing there is a dotted scale pattern, which con- 
tinues down in front of the wing, and there are 
four wavy lines across the wing, marking the ends 
of rows of feathers. 

In figs. 30 and 28 the eyes are as in the kylix, ex- 
cept that there is no wash; dots cover the face and 
continue down in front of the wing, the scale pat- 
tern of the kylix being reduced to them in that 
place. In fig. 37 the large dot for the pupil is re- 
duced in size and the inner circle surrounding it 
is made heavy, as in the great majority of skyphoi. 
The large pupil is one of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of owls, commonly shown in coins and occa- 
sionally in vase-painting (e.g. pl. 38, fig. 42), but 
the skyphos-painters generally avoid it, probably not 
because they saw owls in full daylight, but because 
they were accustomed to small dots in human eyes. 
The heavy circle would correspond to the ring in 


2 Mnemosyne (1952) 28ff. 8 JDAI 67 (1952) 93-98. 
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wash in the kylix; but outside of this there is an- 
other circle in fine line which must correspond, 
however ill, to the disc of feathers. The scale-pat- 
tern on the upper part of the wing is reduced to 
heavy dots, as regularly thereafter, but one of the 
wavy lines survives. There are dots in front of the 
wing, as in figs. 30 and 38. This piece is unique, as 
far as is known, in two points: there are no dots in 
the face and the two owls are turned in opposite 
directions. (Photographs showing the opposite sides 
of figs. 36-37 have been seen.) A skyphos in the 
Louvre (G 618; Pottier, Vases antiques, pl. 158; 
Catalogue’, pl. 15) might be by the same hand, 
though only the eyes are closely similar; the face 
is fully dotted and two lines across the wing are 
almost reduced to dots. In fig. 36 the black circle 
in the eye is very heavy, the dot very small; dots 
cover the face and continue in front of the wing; 
on the wing there is one wavy line and nothing 
else unless a second wavy line in the part now 
lost. Both this and the preceding piece are restored 
as type A, but apparently only one of the four 
handles is in any part antique; it is a better guess 
that both are type B, like Louvre G 618, and that 
the same is true of figs. 30 and 38. 

These four skyphoi seem likely to be earlier 
than any of those in my Groups I-VIII, in which the 
outermost circle of the eye is generally reduced to 
an eyebrow, there are few or no dots in front of 
the wing, and the dots in the face are relatively 
sparse. Copiously dotted faces do occur later, with- 
out the superior drawing of the four just mentioned. 
Such are the two of Group IX (infra) and one in 
Genoa (CVA, pl. 915, no. 7); one in Wiirzburg 
(Langlotz no. 617, pl. 217), without the numerous 
dots, resembles the Genoa skyphos otherwise; these 
four are type B. Two of type A in the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, Vienna (CV A, pl. 44, nos. 1-2) 
are by one hand; the owls are very disagreeable and 
have angular beaks instead of the solid blotches 
usual in Attica; both types could be derived from 
the solid triangle used in the kylix. In one of these 
owls at least, the dots continue in front of the 
wing, as in the early skyphoi; and the same is true 
of a third skyphos in Vienna (CVA, pl. 44, no. 3) 
and a fragment from the Acropolis (pl. 37, fig. 31). 

In some pieces the discs of feathers are suggested 
in a relatively adequate manner. Short radiating 

#Under the number 534, Pellegrini refers to Zannoni, pl. 
79, 4 and 6 (VI 1 in my former paper), but the photograph 


does not show Zannoni’s skyphos. Mme. Pincelli assures me 
that the number of the photograph is correct; Pellegrini’s cita- 
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lines surround the eyes in a skyphos from the Cor- 
inth “Tile Works” (C-40-68; pl. 37, fig. 28) and 
in one in Munich (2553; CVA 2, pl. 95, no. 7). 
The former is of normal Attic type except for this 
feature, not far from Group III; the latter is alto- 
gether eccentric. One found at Rheneia (Délos XXI, 
pl. 40, no. 112) is rather like the Corinth piece, but 
less neat. In Bologna 500 (pl. 35, fig. 3) and 
a bowl in the Louvre (G 643; Pottier, Vases anti- 
ques, pl. 160) it looks as if the draftsman had for- 
gotten what the radiating lines were intended to 
suggest. Dotted circles for the discs do not occur, as 
far as known, on any skyphoi that seem to be Attic, 
but they occur in more ambitious owls on vases 
of other forms (Cook, Zeus III, 798; Graef-Lang- 
lotz no. 416, pl. 31; cf. the incredible birds in Er- 
langen, JDAI 67 [1952] 93). 

Among the Attic skyphoi discussed in my earli- 
er paper, the large Group I receives several addi- 
tions. Two are in the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
at Vienna (CVA, pl. 44, nos. 9-10) and one in the 
University Museum at Philadelphia (MS 5408). 
Two others are in Bologna: Certosa 541 (pl. 35, fig. 
11) and 537 (pl. 35, fig. 14). It seems likely that 
the latter is the skyphos shown in a rough sketch 
by Zannoni (Scavi, pl. 50, no. 24; cf. Studies... 
Robinson, 102). Certosa 534 (pl. 35, fig. 18)* should 
probably be reckoned to the group also, though it 
has the unusual feature that the lower row of dots 
extends beyond the wing; this occurs also in a frag- 
ment found at the temple of Athena Kranaia near 
Elateia (BCH [1888] p. 43), which in general 
would belong to Group I. Geneva 12476 (pl. 36, 
fig. 26) should belong also, though the dots in 
the face are more numerous and finer than usual, 
somewhat as in Ross’s skyphos (I 11 in my Robin- 
son list). A poor skyphos in Genoa (CVA Italy, 
pl. 915, no. 6) is not far from Group I. The same 
may be said of a rough one in Madrid (11434, Le- 
roux 261), which is known from a photograph, and 
another in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (From the 
Collections II [1938] 137, fig. 22); these two close 
together. All mentioned in this paragraph are type 
B. 

Geneva 14992 (pl. 36, fig. 24) and Leiden PC 96 
(pl. 36, fig. 21),° both type B, belong to Group II. 
The former is closest to nos. 1-2 of my list, the 
latter to no. 6, which doubtless had handles of the 
tion, then, was wrong. 

5 Holwerda, Catalogus van het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 


te Leiden (1905) 116, xxi b 16. From the Prince Canino col- 
lection, hence Vulci,. Ht. 0.0735 m. 
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same kind. A skyphos of type B in Brussels (CV A 
3, III I d, pl. 12, no. 8), not very well seen, is ap- 
parently close to nos. 1-2. Three in the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, Vienna (CV A, pl. 44, nos. 4-6), 
all of type B, have the dotted lines paralleling the 
eyebrows which are characteristic of Group II; no. 
5 goes with nos. 1-3 in my list, no. 4 perhaps most 
closely with nos. 7-8 in the list; no. 6 is not par- 
ticularly close to any, but still might be by the same 
hand. Two skyphoi of type A in Bologna, Certosa 
503 (pl. 35, fig. 17) and one without number from 
the de Luca cemetery (pl. 35, fig. 5), are certainly 
by one hand and might perhaps be placed in Group 
II, especially with nos. 7-11; but they lack the hall- 
mark of the group, the dotted eyebrows. 

A skyphos in Bologna (Certosa 507, fig. 16), 
though of type A, surely belongs with nos. 1-2 of 
Group III; with it goes one in Copenhagen of 
type B (CVA fasc. 4, pl. 159, no. 5). More closely 
with no. 3 of the old list belong Leiden GNV 112 
(pl. 36, fig. 23),° no. 567 in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in Vienna (CVA, pl. 44, no. 8), the Baro- 
da skyphos mentioned in the Robinson paper as 
related, and a fragment in Athens (pl. 37, fig. 32; 
possibly Graef-Langlotz 536). Palagi 350 (pl. 36, 
fig. 19) and Leiden PC 95 (pl. 36, fig. 20)* proba- 
bly should be included in the group; and the same 
may be said of one in the Spinelli collection at 
Cancello (Philippart, Collections de céramique 
grecque en Italie Il, pl. 6), though the illustration, 
which shows also at least five other owl skyphoi, 
permits no precise observation. The Spinelli vase 
is type A; all others in the paragraph, except the 
first, are type B. 

Certosa 527 (pl. 35, fig. 12) and one in Copen- 
hagen (CVA fasc. 4, pl. 159, no. 3), both of type 
B, seem to be painted by one hand and may be 
called Group VII. I am inclined to think that 
Geneva 1go11 (pl. 36, fig. 25) goes with them. 

Bologna 528, de Luca (pl. 35, fig. 13) and one 
found at Lindos (Lindos I, pl. 129, no. 2715; in- 
complete, but doubtless type B) are surely by the 
same hand, though this is more evident in the olive 
sprays than in the owls. A third skyphos by this 
painter, L-64-192 in the University Museum in 
Philadelphia, has a remarkable feature, an inverted 
eyebrow (pl. 38, fig. 39). Let these be Group VIII. 
A skyphos of type B in Hamm (AA [1948-49] 138, 
fig. 8, no. 5) would also belong to this group. 

One in Wiirzburg (Langlotz no. 615, pl. 217) 


6 Holwerda, 116, xxi b 15. From Sicily. Ht. 0.077 m. 
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and another in Karlsruhe (CVA 1, pl. 26, no. 3), 
both type B, may form Group IX. 

The owl on Madrid skyphos 11432 (Leroux 260; 
here pl. 38, fig. 42) should be by the same hand as 
the owl on the Saint-Valentin skyphos in the Brit- 
ish Museum (CVA 4, III I c, pl. 32, no. 11; AJA 58 
[1954] 206) and therefore later than 400. By the 
olive as well as the owl, the piece stands apart from 
the usual run of Attic skyphoi. An owl found at 
Olympia (Olympiabericht Il, in JDAI 53 [1938] 
13), not on a skyphos, could reasonably be thought 
related to the Saint-Valentin bird; 470 has been 
suggested as a date for it, but this is conjectural. 

Two in Bologna, Palagi 346-347, belong with the 
Apulian group of seven listed on p. 97f. of the 
Robinson volume. 346 (pl. 35, fig. 2) is like the 
Farwell skyphos in shape, and its owl is particularly 
close to that of the Morin skyphos. 347, considerably 
smaller (pl. 35, fig. 1), has the shape of the Morin 
piece, and its owl is surely by the same hand as the 
skyphos in Sévres (CV A, pl. 43, nos. 16 and 20). 
Thus the two not only belong to the Farwell group, 
but help to knit it more closely together. 

On the border of this group, if not within it, is 
a skyphos in Worcester (pl. 38, fig. 48). Though 
the owl is turned to the left, the similarity to the 
Farwell skyphos is marked; one can see the band 
of thinned varnish just below the owl and olive. 

In the Robinson paper, three skyphoi and two 
“bolsals” were mentioned as loosely related to the 
foregoing group. It was duly noted that one sky- 
phos and one bolsal had been published as Attic, 
the other three pieces as Apulian or Italiote; but I 
had not observed that Sir John Beazley had declared 
both bolsals Attic (JHS 56 [1936] 253; CVA Ox- 
ford, 39, on pl. 48, no. 6). Each of these owls, like 
the owls in the Farwell group, has an angular beak, 
a circle of dots in the face, and no eyebrows. 

A pelike in Bologna, Palagi 281 (pl. 35, figs. 6-7), 
bears an owl of the same sort; in the photographs 
it seems to be painted red, though Pellegrini cata- 
logues the vase as red-figure. Small Apulian pelikes 
are numerous (CVA Lecce 2, IV D rf, pl. 38-40). 
Similar owls occur on an amphora in Taranto 
(CVA 2, pl. 890), a lekanis in Copenhagen (CVA 
6, pl. 266, no. 2), a skyphos privately owned in Hol- 
land and published by Jongkees (note 2, supra), 
and a hydria in Lecce (CVA 2, IV Drs, pl. 42, nos. 
2 and 7). An Apulian hydria in Bari (ML xvi, 
col. 502, fig. 4, pl. 2) has an owl with olive sprays 


7 Holwerda, 116, xxi b 14. From the Prince Canino collection, 
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under each horizontal handle, but no published il- 
lustration shows the owls. There is another such 
hydria in Naples, known only by description 
(Heydemann 2347). Of the five known pieces men- 
tioned in this paragraph, it is improbable that any 
(unless possibly the skyphos?) would be considered 
Attic by anybody. 

Figure 40, on plate 38, shows an owl that appears 
to be a thoroughly representative member of this 
group, particularly close to the Angers bird men- 
tioned in the Robinson paper. This owl adorns a 
hydria in Madrid (no. 11131; Leroux 205; CVA 2, 
III I d, pl. 6, no. 8), which has been published as 
Attic. It is indeed said to have been found in At- 
tica; but Leroux’s account (p. xv) of the Asensi 
collection, from which the hydria came, implies 
that the provenience could be erroneous. In form 
and general appearance, the hydria consorts with 
two in Lecce (CVA 2, pl. 281, nos. 2 and 7; no. 5), 
one in Brussels (CVA 2, pl. 87, no. 3), and one in 
Toronto (Robinson-Harcum, no. 420, pl. 80); all 
four are considered Apulian. As regards the two in 
Lecce, the figure style does not seem widely dif- 
ferent; one could compare also Apulian seated fig- 
ures such as CVA Lecce 2, pl. 253, no. 4 and CVA 
Taranto 2, pl. 885. In the ornament around the owl 
in fig. 40, it is noticeable that some areas, which 
can hardly be regarded as elements in the pattern, 
are left in reserve. Something of the same sort may 
be seen in the first Lecce hydria mentioned above. It 
must be confessed that none of these parallels is 
all that might be desired, but they are better than 
any observed in Attic ware; and Attic origin for 
the hydria does not appear to be established. As to 
whether owls of this sort were really bred in Athens, 
decisive evidence should come from the Agora. 

Palagi 348 (pl. 35, figs. 8-9) appears to be Cam- 
panian. The owl is turned to the left; the lower 
part is massive, so that the feet almost disappear 
and the owl resembles a penguin; and there is a 
more or less vertical line in front of the wing. A 
skyphos in Capua (CVA IV E fr, pl. 45, nos. 12 
and 14; Mingazzini mentions a duplicate in the 
same collection; cf. Beazley in JHS 63 [1943] 84) 
has the same three features; in its olive sprays it is 
closer to the Attic prototype, but tendrils as in 
Palagi 348 are common in Campanian. The owl on 
another skyphos (NS [1949] 98, no. 3), found near 
Naples, is much like the Capua bird in the mark- 
ings on the wing and the dotted circles around the 
eyes; but the form of the skyphos and of the owl 
and the accessory ornament would indicate a later 
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date, and the grave containing the skyphos is placed 
in the middle of the third century. All three of 
these skyphoi have feminine heads on the sides 
opposite the owls, and the contours of the first two, 
though earlier than the third, look distinctly later 
than most Attic and Apulian owl skyphoi. All 
three owls have angular beaks and lack eyebrows, 
as in Apulia. A skyphos in Madrid (11430; Leroux 
261; here pl. 38, fig. 41) has an owl on each side, 
turned to the right; but it looks like a penguin, the 
tendrils are present, and there is a vertically curv- 
ing line in front of the wing; another curving line, 
approximately horizontal, crosses the wing and di- 
vides it somewhat as in the Capua skyphos. The 
surface is bad, but these details can be made out 
in the photograph, and the piece should be Cam- 
panian. 

Other skyphoi reckoned Campanian are earlier 
in form and their owls are different also. One in 
Karlsruhe (CV A 2, pl. 76, no. 7) has only the gen- 
eral form of the owl to suggest Campanian origin; 
one in Sévres (CV A, pl. 43, nos. 1 and 5) only the 
dotted circles around the eyes; one in Capua (CV A 
IV Er, pl. 45, no. 10) only the flanking tendrils; a 
second in Sévres (CVA, pl. 43, nos. 7 and g) has 
nothing at all, as far as the illustration shows, and 
apparently could be Attic. It may be worth noting 
that none of these has any considerable resemblance 
to the owls of the owl-pillar group (Beazley in 
JHS 63 [1943] 66-68). The owl beneath the han- 
dle of a Campanian hydria (CVA Capua, IV E r, 
pl. 17, no. 1) has more evident connections with 
the four skyphoi of the preceding paragraph, in the 
dotted vertical in front of the wing and the flank- 
ing tendrils. The dotted vertical is present also on 
a kantharos in Cracow (CVA, pl. 73, no. 2) and 
on a lekythos in Lecce (CVA 2, IV Dr, pl. 50, no. 
19); the latter comes from Rugge and is reasonably 
considered Apulian. These markings in front of the 
wing, as well as the dotted circles around the eyes, 
appear to be remnants or revivals of features that 
had long been out of style in Attica; their late 
vogue in southern Italy is remarkable. 

Figure 29, on plate 37, shows a skyphos which, 
as Miss Talcott kindly informs me, was bought in 
Athens and deposited in the Agora Museum. “The 
clay is a pale buff, the glaze poor and blotchy and 
the reserved portions covered with a heavy red 
wash. From the profile, I took it to be not earlier 
than the very last years of the fifth century.” Miss 
Talcott doubted whether the piece was Attic. Ac- 
cording to my criteria, it is obviously of Italian 
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type, though I know none very similar; the dots 
in front of the wing suggest Campanian owls, and 
there is likeness to the Providence skyphos (CV A, 
pl. 23, no. 3), of the “looser Apulian” group dis- 
cussed supra, in the olive spray. The appearance of 
an Italian vase in the Athens market is somewhat 
unexpected. It seems wholly improbable that the 
Italian owls should follow any secondary Greek 
fabric rather than Attic, or that a secondary Greek 
fabric should feel Italian influence around 400 B.c.; 
but if some examples of my Italian type are really 
Attic, then this piece could be a Greek, but non- 
Attic imitation. 

A skyphos in Wiirzburg (Langlotz 618, pl. 217) 
is regarded as Attic, apparently with some doubt. 
Probably it should not be separated from the jug- 
fragments in Braunschweig (CVA, pl. 46, no. 15) 
and the Scheurleer Collection (CVA 2, pl. 87, no. 
1), with owls in applied color, which are recognized 
as Etruscan (Beazley, EtrVP, 201 and 306). There 
are in Madrid several skyphoi with owls in applied 
color. One (11426, Leroux 566; here pl. 38, fig. 44), 
with incisions, is somewhat like those just men- 
tioned, but particularly close to the jug in the Brit- 
ish Museum (CVA 7, IV E b, pl. 1, no. g). An- 
other (11433, Leroux 568; here pl. 38, fig. 45), 
without incisions, should be by the same hand as 
one in Cracow (CVA, pl. 95, no. 5) and one owned 
by Cook (Cook, Zeus III, 787); it is indeed almost 
a duplicate of the latter. A third in Madrid (11427, 
Leroux 567; here pl. 38, fig. 46), without incisions, 
is much like the last in form and scheme, though 
quite different in drawing. 

The illustrations include several pieces that I 
cannot place. Geneva I 686 (pl. 36, fig. 27) is a 
normal Attic skyphos, not too far from Group IV. 
Leiden Vst 34° (pl. 36, fig. 22) is probably Attic, 
but decidedly eccentric. Madrid 11431 (Leroux 259; 
here pl. 38, fig. 43) was made in Italy, and looks 
more Campanian than Apulian. Bologna 509 (pl. 
35, fig. 15) is later in form than any known Attic 
or Apulian owl skyphos and altogether unique. 
Madrid 11435 (Leroux 569; here pl. 38, fig. 47) 
uses applied red without incision; it may be Etrus- 
can, but bears no special resemblance to the three 
surely Etruscan pieces in Madrid (pl. 38, figs. 44- 
46) or others known to me. 

It was noted in my earlier paper that several un- 
published skyphoi in Bologna had been found in 
grave-groups that were more or less datable. Un- 


8 Holwerda, 116, xxi b 17. From the Naples region. Ht. 0.08 m. 
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fortunately, it appears that some of these are no 
longer to be found in the museum. Two of them, 
501 and 506, appear in the photographs (pl. 35, 
figs. 10 and 4); both are in bad condition, and I 
cannot relate them to any others. 501 is a piece of 
some interest: though of type A, its contour is rather 
like that usual for type B; and apparently it has a 
small circle instead of the dot in the eye, which 
would be most unusual. In 506 the eyebrows are 
clear; otherwise, from what can be seen, one would 
hardly suppose it Attic. 

If Certosa 537 (pl. 35, fig. 14) is correctly identi- 
fied (supra) with Zannoni’s sketch, it supplies an 
example of Group I in a grave of the second quar- 
ter of the fifth century. This is welcome especially 
because Ross’s skyphos, a member of Group I, has 
constituted the only external evidence in favor of a 
pre-Persian date for owl skyphoi except for Graef- 
Langlotz 529, of which no illustration has been 
available. 

Some support for the early dating could be found 
in an article by Montanari (ArchCl 2 [1950] 194- 
197). The euthor concludes that Bologna 333, a 
vase in the form of a female head, should be dated 
500-490 B.c.; and this vase, as noted in my Robinson 
paper, was the grave-companion of an owl skyphos, 
no. 502, of which no photograph is available. The 
illustration of 333 bears out Montanari’s opinion 
that it belongs with 332 and 335, which Beazley 
includes in his “Cook group,” but 500-490 is ear- 
lier than Beazley’s language would imply for that 
group, and is probably too early. 

Dinsmoor suggested,’ in discussing the chronol- 
ogy of owl skyphoi, that “the type was established 
and the better examples painted at about 490 B.c.” 
It is probable that this is right, the date perhaps 
even a little late, if the statement is understood to 
apply to the four skyphoi remarked on supra, p. 119. 
But all evidence indicates that the mass of Attic owl 
skyphoi belong to the second and third quarters 
of the century. If some of the “looser Apulian” 
group are Attic, they would be chronologically dis- 
tinct from my Groups I-IX, and would belong to 
the last quarter of the century or thereabouts. In 
any case, they would be relatively few. They have 
no resemblance to Madrid 11432 (pl. 38, fig. 42), 
which is Attic and late; but this hardly bears on 
their possible Attic origin, since the Madrid skyphos 
represents no large group. Their Apulian com- 
panions would be contemporary and later. A hint 


9 AJA 38 (1934) 420. 
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as to the date of the Farwell group, certainly Apu- 
lian, may be derived from the black skyphos in 
Grave XIII at Ordona (Farwell Collection, fig. 12, 
cf. p. 58); in form it differs little from the owl 
skyphos in the same collection, and the grave 
should belong approximately to the second quarter 
of the fourth century. Apparently the owl skyphos, 
as a type, survived to a distinctly later date in Cam- 
pania than anywhere else, though isolated exam- 
ples may have been produced tardily elsewhere. 

If it should turn out that the “looser Apulian” 
pieces are really Apulian, the chronology would 
not be materially changed, but its vagueness around 
the turn of the century would be increased. 

The second Capua fascicle of the CVA contains 
four vases with owls. (1) A mug (“oinochoe 8”) 
is decorated with two owls and three sprays (III 
I, pl. 19, nos. 10 and 14). The owls would consort 
with those on the early skyphoi (supra, p. 119), 
though not definitely by the same hand as any of 
them. The sprays are of unusual type, somewhat 
but not closely like Graef-Langlotz no. 531 (pl. 40). 
The shape is a favorite of the Painter of Berlin 2268, 
and this example corresponds very closely, in form, 
with those painted by him; it is a reasonable con- 
jecture that he is the painter, though the owl is 
scarcely comparable with anything in his known 
works. If any connection with him is valid, a date 
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before the end of the sixth century is indicated (cf. 
AJA 42 [1938] 345). A replica in the Preyss Col- 
lection is mentioned on Beazley’s authority. (2) An 
owl on a skyphos of type B (III I, pl. 15, no. 13) 
has the face fully dotted and is neater than many 
with this feature; perhaps it should be considered 
early, though there is nothing else that suggests 
this placing. Two “repliche” in the same collec- 
tion are mentioned, but perhaps the term is used 
loosely. (3) A skyphos of type B has laurel at the 
top and two owls, with three olive sprays, on each 
side below. The painter could well be the same as 
in Group VIII (supra). The scheme of decoration 
is the same as in certain other skyphoi, where hu- 
man figures appear below the laurel at the rim. 
Two examples of this scheme (AJA 58 [1954] 203) 
apparently belong to the second quarter of the 
century, and one more hint on the chronology of 
the owls is thus provided. (4) A skyphos of type A 
(III I, pl. 15, no. 8) is a fully typical example of 
the Farwell (Apulian) group. 

The fascicle contains also two Saint-Valentin 
kantharoi. One (III I, pl. 15, no. 4) belongs to 
Group II (AJA 58 [1954] 192); the other (pl. 15, 
nos. 12 and 14) is a companion for A 4 (AJA 58 
[1954] 196). 
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In the month of August 1952, men laying water 
pipes at Clenia* found a grave at the southeast side 
of the village square. The site was first visited by 
Professor Oscar Broneer who brought the finds and 
the skeleton to the museum at Corinth. I examined 
the site later. 

The grave consisted of a rectangular cist of yel- 
lowish poros which was broken at one end and the 
greater part of a cover-slab of the same material. 
The cover-slab was 0.20 m. thick and the cist itself 
measured on the inside 1.615 m. (length) x 0.68 m. 
(width) x 0.40 m. (depth). The walls varied in 
thickness from 0.12 m. at the top edge to 0.14 m. 
at the bottom. The cist was composed of two pieces 
very closely fitted together and measuring 1.18 m. 
and 0.43 m. in length respectively. 

The grave lay, at an angle approximately NW- 
SE, at a depth less than half a meter below the 
modern surface and completely sunk into the soft 
greenish rock called “pasparos” which is native to 
the site. A trench wider than the sarcophagus had 
been cut to receive it and the space remaining when 
it was in position had been filled with small frag- 
ments of the rock which had been dug out. 

A very well preserved skeleton of an adult was 
found in the tomb together with ten small pouring 
vessels and a small amphora, all of the geometric 
period. There were also some metal objects. These 
finds will be described and discussed in this article. 

For the first time the existence of a larnax tomb 
of the geometric period cannot be disputed. The 
only other known instance is that of a tomb at 
Corinth? (AJA 9 [1905] 413, fig. 1) where attribu- 
tion to the geometric period is highly probable but 
not absolutely certain since early geometric vases 
were found very near the grave but not actually in 

*I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. J. L. Caskey, director 
of the American School of Classical Studies, who facilitated 
the publication of this article and took the photographs, and 
to Mrs. C. W. J. Eliot, who revised the manuscript. 

1Clenia (# KAéma), usually used in the plural (KAémes), 
preserves clearly the name of ancient Cleonae, which is located 
to the SW at about 8 kilometers distance, between Agios Vas- 


silios and Kondostavlos. It is to be supposed that at some period 
the inhabitants of Cleonae migrated to this site and gave the 
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it (ibid. pls. XI-XVI; Saul S. Weinberg, Corinth 
VII, pt. 1, Cambridge 1943, 16, nos. 54-66). The 
other contemporary parallel is the “aschenkiste” 
found in a rock tomb on Thera. Note especially a 
vase illustrated by H. Dragendorff (Thera Il, Ber- 
lin 1903, 28, fig. 74) which came from a tomb with 
geometric and protoarchaic burials. See also ibid. 
56, fig. 190. 

Two more geometric vases found very near the 
tomb and two Corinthian vases found in a field 
not far from the village were given to me when I 
visited the site. These will be described and dis- 
cussed together with the rest of the finds from 
Clenia. 


CATALOGUE OF FINDS 


A. Larnax-Burial 

POTTERY 

1. Amphoriscus. Plate 39, figs. 1-2. Ht. 0.12 m.; 
max. diam. 0.128 m.; diam. of base, 0.061 m.; diam. 
at rim, 0.10 m. 
Complete. Very light cream-coloured clay, heavy 
with grit, surface roughly smoothed. Hand made. 
Globular body, low wide neck, two horizontally 
set flattened handles sloping upwards. Incised zig- 
zag line on handles and rim. 


2. Oinochoe. Plate 40, fig. 9. Ht. 0.091 m.; ht. of 

body, 0.05 m.; max. diam. 0.085 m.; diam. of base, 
0.07 m. 
Mended from fragments, handle and parts of body 
and base missing. Pale creamy-buff clay, surface well 
polished but chipped in many places. Hand made. 
High narrow neck wider in the middle than at the 
top or bottom. 


name of their former home to the new town. Modern Clenia 
lies very near Tenea (H. N. Fowler, Corinth 1, Cambridge 1932, 
96). 

2 Another instance from the neighbourhood is worthy of 
note because in it one can see the immediate forerunner of 
the tomb at Clenia. This is the early geometric tomb found by 
Blegen near Zygouries, which is a cist cut in stereo and cov- 
ered by a slab of poros (Carl W. Blegen, Zygouries, Cambridge 
1928, 67-69, fig. 59). 
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3. Oinochoe. Plate 39, figs. 3-4. Ht. 0.08 m.; ht. of 

body, 0.052 m.; max. diam. 0.086 m.; diam. of base, 
0.07 m. 
Mended from four pieces, part of neck and rim 
missing, surface chipped. Pale buff clay, buff sur- 
face. Ring base. Decoration in brown paint which 
has partly flaked off. Meander on the shoulder 
above a sharp-angled zigzag line, a row of dots at 
the point of greatest diameter and a completely 
painted lower body. 


4. Oinochoe. Plate 39, figs. 3-4. Ht. 0.09 m.; ht. 

of body, 0.062 m.; max. diam. 0.096 m.; diam. of 
base, 0.07 m. 
Part of rim missing. Pale buff clay and surface. 
Ring base. Decoration in badly preserved brown 
paint. Angular chevrons on the shoulders, three 
rows of dots between groups of three horizontal 
lines on the rest of the body. At the centre of the 
base a painted asterisk. 


5. Lekythos. Plate 39, figs. 5-6. Ht. 0.09 m.; ht. 

of body, 0.067 m.; max. diam. 0.082 m.; diam. of 
base, 0.044 m.; diam. at rim, 0.028 m. 
Complete but with many cracks, parts of surface 
chipped. Pale greenish-gray clay, pale buff surface. 
Decoration in brown paint, mostly flaked off. 
Framed triangles on the shoulders filled with net- 
work and separated by three wide horizontal lines 
from the lower body, which is entirely painted. 


6. Lekythos. Plate 39, figs. 7-8. Ht. 0.082 m.; ht. 

of body, 0.065 m.; max. diam. 0.078 m.; diam. of 
base, 0.043 m.; diam. of rim, 0.026 m. 
Mended from pieces, parts of body missing, small 
hole on shoulder near neck. Pale grayish-white clay. 
Decoration in black paint partly worn away is sim- 
ilar to that on 5 but has two wide horizontal lines 
instead of three. 


7. Lekythos. Plate 39, figs. 5-6. Ht. 0.085 m.; ht. 

of body, 0.065 m.; max. diam. 0.085 m.; diam. of 
base, 0.048 m.; diam. of rim, 0.03 m. 
Part of rim missing, surface chipped. Very pale 
greenish clay. Decoration on shoulder similar to 
that on 5 and 6 but almost entirely worn away. 
Lower body covered with badly preserved black 
paint. 


8. Lekythos. Plate 39, fig. 7. Ht. 0.071 m.; ht. of 


8 See also: A. Furtwangler, Olympia IV, Berlin 1890, 58ff. 
and F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Jewellery in the British 
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body, 0.055 m.; max. diam. 0.073 m.; diam. of base, 
0.039 m.; diam. at rim, 0.023 m. 

Complete. Pale yellowish-green surface. Sharper 
curve at point of greatest diameter than on 5, 6, 
or 7. Decoration on shoulder of triangles filled with 
network framed by double lines entirely worn 
away, leaving only traces of greenish colour. Brown 
paint on rest of body only partially preserved. 


g. Lekythos. Plate 39, figs. 7-8. Ht. 0.07 m.; ht. 
of body, 0.053 m.; max. diam. 0.07 m.; diam. of 
base, 0.037 m.; diam. at rim, 0.026 m. 

Part of rim missing. Pale greenish clay and surface. 
Traces of decoration similar to that on 8. Black 
paint on lower body mostly worn off. 


10. Lid. Plate 4o, fig. 15. Ht. 0.0105 m.; diam. 
0.025 m. 
Broken at top of knob and at the edge. Conical 
knob pierced through at base. Brownish clay. 
Curved profile. Decorated with three horizontal 
lines of brown paint. Knob painted brown. 


METAL OBJECTS 


11. Pair of spirals. Plate 40, fig. 14. L. 0.01 m.; 
diam. 0.01 m. 

One complete, the other broken in two pieces. 
Made of thin gold foil wrapped around a bronze 
wire, coiled and widening towards the ends. 

The use of these spirals is discussed by F. Stud- 
niczka (“Krobylos and Tettiges,” J]DAI 11 [1896] 
284ff.). Basing his conclusions on the evidence of- 
fered by monuments, mostly archaic, Studniczka 
agrees with W. Helbig (Das Homerische Epos aus 
den Denkmilern Erléutert’, Leipzig 1881, 242ff.) 
that they were used for holding back the hair, but 
he also thinks that they could be used as earrings 
(p. 283). 

Similar spirals have been found in protogeomet- 
ric burials at Marmariani in Thessaly (BSA 31 
[1930-31] fig. 14) and in the Kerameikos at Athens 
(W. Kraiker and K. Kubler, Kerameikos 1, Berlin 
1939, pl. 76). At Corinth two pairs have been found 
(Gladys R. Davidson, Corinth XII, Princeton 1952, 
250, nos. 1999 and 2000, pl. 107). These are also il- 
lustrated in AJA 41 (1937) 544-5, figs. 6 and 7, the 
former being shown with the pins with which they 
were found.® 


12. Bronze pins. Plate 40, fig. 14. 


Museum, London 1911, pl. XVI, nos. 1320-1321, p. 119, where 
examples from Italy are illustrated and references given. 
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a) L. 0.182 m. Broken at lower end. 

b) L. 0.155 m. Broken at lower end. 

c) L. 0.137 m. Both ends broken off, includ- 
ing disc head. 

d) L. 0.071 m. Both ends broken off, includ- 
ing disc head. Four pieces of shaft were 
found measuring from 0.042 m. to 0.109 m. 

e) Disc head of smaller pin of approx. length 
0.012 m. 

All have or had a disc head and one globule of 
biconical shape in the upper part of the shaft. 

The latest discussion of the use of pins appears 
in H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, 
London 1950, 336ff. For pins of approximately the 
same period found recently in the Heraion at Ar- 
gos, refer to Hesperia 21 (1952) pl. 46, nos. 97, 98, 
100 and p. 181’, where a list of published material 
is given. For protogeometric parallels refer to W. 
Kraiker and K. Kubler, Kerameikos I, Berlin 1939, 
107-8, also K. Kiibler, Kerameikos IV, Berlin 1943, 


25, pl. 39. 


13. Bronze fibula. Plate 4o, fig. 14. L. 0.033 m. 
approx.; max. width, 0.007 m. 
Fragmentary, only almond-shaped larger part of 
bow preserved. 


14. Bronze ring. Plate 4o, fig. 14. Diam. 0.02 m.; 
width, 0.01 m. approx. 
Circle not complete. Piece missing at join of circle. 
Thinner towards unjoined ends. 


15. Bronze ring. Plate 40, fig. 14. Diam. 0.019 m.; 
width, 0.012 m. approx. 
Similar to 14 but circle complete, though join ob- 
vious. 


B. From near the Grave 


16. Skyphos or Pyxis. Plate 40, fig. 10. Ht. 0.065 
m.; diam. of base, 0.13 m.; diam. at rim, 0.182 m. 
Mended from several pieces, parts missing. Reddish 
clay, pale buff surface. Rope handles set horizontally, 
sloping upwards. Ring base. Decoration in brown 
or reddish-brown paint. Groups of small vertical 
lines on the interior of the sloping rim, a row of 
dots on the outside of the rim and a hatched mean- 
der on both sides of the body, separated from the 
handles by narrow metopes filled with inverted V- 
shapes. 

Clay, shape and decoration are purely Attic. A 
close parallel appears in CVA Miinchen III 
(Deutschland IX) pl. 122*°. The only difference in 
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shape is the rim which is vertical. In decoration, 
the variations are slight: the meander looks in the 
opposite direction and the narrow metopes framing 
it are filled with zigzag lines. It is placed by R. 
Lullies in the ripe geometric period. 

The use of this pot as a pyxis is illustrated by a 
similar vase with a lid from Aegina (W. Kraiker, 
Aigina, Berlin 1951, pl. 1**) which is classified as 
Attic by the author. 


17. Bowl. Plate 40, figs. 11-12. Ht. 0.063 m.; diam. 
of base, 0.048 m.; diam. at rim, 0.144 m. 
Mended from pieces, small portions missing. Brick- 
coloured clay with many small particles of grit 
which show clearly on the roughly polished sur- 
face. Hand made. Unpainted. Two long, narrow 
lugs are formed by horizontal projections at the 
rim and each of them, at two symmetrical points 
near the middle, curves outwards and is pierced 
at these two thickest points. One lug only partially 
preserved. The shape of a wheel with four spokes 
has been impressed on the underside of the base. 

T. C. Skeat (The Dorians in Archaeology, Lon- 
don 1932, 13-14, pl. I’~*) illustrates the Macedonian 
predecessor of this type of bowl which is usually un- 
painted or incised and sometimes bears a wheel pat- 
tern on the bottom, e.g. from Marmariani in 
Thessaly (T. C. Skeat, op.cit. pl. f = BSA 31 
[1930-31] pl. VIII’**). The same wheel pattern is 
painted on geometric Cycladic bowls (Delos XV, 
Paris 1934, pl. XXXIII, 4 and 6). Bowls of this 
shape are also found elsewhere in the same area as 
Clenia (Tiryns I, Athens 1912, pl. XV, 7, p. 159, no. 
35°; also Saul S. Weinberg, Corinth VII, pt. 1, Cam- 
bridge 1943, pl. 8*° which is painted and of early 
geometric period). 

It seems that this type was very much favoured 
in some districts where it had a long life, e.g. Boeo- 
tia 6-5th century B.c. (T. C. Skeat, op.cit. pl. I*). 


C. From a Field near Clenia 


18. Kotyle. Plate 40, fig. 13. Ht. 0.07 m.; diam. of 

base, 0.0483 m.; diam. at rim, 0.091 m.; width at 
handle, 0.148 m. 
Complete. Conical shape with outward curved pro- 
file. Light brownish surface. Painted inside with 
dark purple paint and on the outside upper part 
with three bands, while the lower outside is left un- 
painted but very carefully polished. 

A very close parallel is quoted by H. Payne 
(Necrocorinthia, Oxford 1931, fig. 182, no. 1518). 
He dates it very late (L.C. Il). 
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19. Jug. Plate 4o, fig. 13. Ht. 0.105 m.; ht. at top 

of handle, 0.125 m.; max. diam. 0.10 m.; diam. at 
base, 0.057 m.; diam. at rim, 0.047 m. 
Complete. Flat handle extending higher than the 
rim. Disc base. Painted black except for the lowest 
portion, where an irregular band is left unpainted. 
On the shoulders, a narrow band of purple between 
two lines of pale white colour. 

Cf. H. Payne (ibid. fig. 194, no. 1552") who gives 
examples of the same type which he believes to be 
very late (L.C.II), though he cannot quote evidence 
in support of this view. 


CHRONOLOGY 


In dating the larnax burial, the two hand made 
vases will not be taken into account, for, although 
fine or coarse wares of this type are frequently 
met with in geometric contexts in the Argolid and 
Corinthia, their date cannot be fixed with any ac- 
curacy unless the more concrete criteria of decora- 
tion are available. Also, there is no special study 
devoted to this type of ware and no publication of 
a large excavation in the Argolid or Corinthia gives 
archaeological data for similar finds since that of 
Tiryns I (1912). The vases of Asine are restricted 
to two isolated periods: late protogeometric and 
late geometric. 

The main group consists of the small lekythoi 
(nos. 6-9). In shape they resemble similar vases, 
which are, however, slightly more elongated and 
ovoid, found in large numbers in the Kerameikos. 
On these also the body is painted black and decora- 
tion, restricted to the shoulders, consists in general 
of a group of semicircles. In later protogeometric 
examples, triangles filled with network also occur 
(W. Kraiker and K. Kiibler, Kerameikos I, Berlin 
1939, pl. 47, a fragmentary jug with a body slightly 
more globular than the earlier examples). This 
scheme of painting goes on into early geometric 
times and vases of the same type are numerous in 
the ripe protogeometric period also (ibid. p. 153). 

Another feature which suggests an early dating 
is the presence of a hole, as in no. 6. This hole is 
a relic of the submycenaean period when it ap- 
peared on stirrup jars and was used for emptying 
them (did. pl. 9: 449, 480). When stirrup jars went 
out of use, it was carried on to early proto-geometric 
lekythoi (ibid. pl. 12: 479, 153 452, 451). 

It is true that the rather squat jugs from Clenia 
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could not immediately succeed the high ovoid leky- 
thoi of Athens but it is easy to imagine the process 
of development. I cannot, however, quote more 
than a few examples of the intermediate types. The 
only one which is definitely dated comes from an 
early geometric grave at Athens (Hesperia 2 [1933] 
553, figs. 11, 4, chronology p. 534). Another exam- 
ple from Aegina (W. Kraiker, Aigina, Berlin 1951, 
pl. 17°) is worth mentioning not only because of 
its squat proportions (Ht. and Diam. 0.08 m.) and 
similar decoration, but also because Kraiker thinks, 
from the type of clay used, that it is Corinthian. 

There are similar examples of the developed type 
from Corinth (Saul S. Weinberg, Corinth VII, pt. 
1, Cambridge 1943, pl. 10°°. Note the size: Ht. 
0.088 m., Diam. 0.08 m.). This style is also illus- 
trated by an oinochoe from Tiryns (Tiryns I, 
Athens 1912, pl. XIV*) which, as far as shape of 
body is concerned, is practically the same. This is 
dated in the early geometric period by the presence 
in the same pithos burial (19) of an ovoid stamnos 
with a lid (ibid. pl. XVI*) of which the date is 
known. 

In contradiction of this early dating, the linear 
decoration around the bodies of oinochoai nos. 3 
and 4 would seem to place them later. However, 
taking as evidence the lekythoi, which, because of 
their advanced type, must be dated late in the early 
geometric period, these two oinochoai may be taken 
as one of the earliest examples of pure geometric 
style. The difference in style between the two can 
be explained if one takes oinochoe no. 3, decorated 
with a meander, as an import because of the dif- 
ferent colour clay used. The presence of a pure 
Attic product (no. 16), which could have been 
brought in through Aegina and the Bay of Sofico, 
also points to the possibility of importation, even 
though it is of a later date. I myself favour the 
theory of imitation (perhaps not in the same areas) 
of imported vases. This must, in any case, be true 
of oinochoe no. 4 of which the clay and decoration 
on the shoulders are characteristic of local ware. 
The simultaneous existence of vases with a slight 
difference in stylistic development may be explained 
by the preeminence of Athens in the evolution of 
the geometric style, or, giving the same result, 
some provincial conservatism, at least in this part 
of Corinthia. 
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Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis: 


Ancient Marbles in Great Britain 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


ALTHOUGH many archaeological works prepared 
over seventy years ago are now little used as stand- 
ard references, Michaelis’ great work has remained 
a classic for two reasons. The first is its thorough- 
ness and accuracy. The second is the fact that, while 
many articles and several separate catalogues of spe- 
cific collections have appeared, no general guide to 
classical sculptures in British private collections has 
been essayed since the Strassburg professor’s book 
and its two supplements (JHS 5 [1884] and 6 
[1885]). The Journal of Hellenic Studies has been, 
since the suggestion was first made by Michaelis 
himself in the first of his supplementary articles, 
long the chief vehicle for presentation of material 
in clarification of sections of Ancient Marbles or 
classical marbles of non-Romano-British origin not 
included in that work. The late Mrs. Eugenie 
Strong’s publication of the now dispersed Sir Fred- 
erick Cook collection at Doughty House, Richmond 
(JHS 28 [1908] 1ff.), is perhaps outstanding among 
a number of examples which are mentioned below. 
The important separate catalogues, published since 
Ancient Marbles appeared, are also listed in the fol- 
lowing pages, under the collections of which they 
treat. 

The present writer has spent the past several years 
visiting private collections throughout the British 
Isles, collecting new material, verifying the old, and 
preparing photographs of those pieces still known 
only through the drawings in Clarac-Reinach. An 
equal amount of effort has been devoted to bring- 
ing the bibliographies of well published collections, 
such as that at Perworru, up to date, and tracing 
the present whereabouts of pieces from those col- 
lections which have been dispersed, such as Horr, 
LANsDOWNE, LowTHER CasTLe, MArcAM Park, Mar- 
BurY HAtt, etc. The tragic effect of the dissolution 
of country houses and the means for their main- 
tenance on collections of ancient sculpture has al- 
ready been reviewed elsewhere (Country Life CXII, 
no. 2913 [November 14, 1952] 1575f.). The purpose 
of these pages is to survey briefly private collections, 
alphabetically by location (the system originated 
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by Michaelis), in order to note general alterations 
in the past eighty years, new general cataloguing, 
and collections not heretofore published to any 
extent. A new edition of Michaelis’ Ancient Mar- 
bles must of necessity be a co-operative affair, one 
several years in the preparation, and it is hoped that 
these notes will produce information overlooked by 
the present writer, which may be incorporated into 
the ultimate form of the work. In the meantime, 
there is in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the British Museum a typescript 
copy of the new edition of Ancient Marbles in its 
form as of July 1954. It is hoped that, time permit- 
ting, a full duplicate set of illustrations of unpub- 
lished pieces, a number of these photographs kindly 
supplied the writer by Mr. B. Ashmole, may be 
made available with the duplicate copy of the manu- 
script. 

In the following notes, further information on 
those private collections listed as “Open,” particularly 
times of opening and directions to the houses, may 
be obtained from the well-known publication His- 
toric Houses and Castles in Great Britain, issued 
frequently by the British Travel and Holidays As- 
sociation. In treating the major collections, such as 
Brockiessy Park, Ince BLUNDELL Hatt, Perworrtn, 
Witton, or Wosurn Assey, only notes on out- 
standing marbles are included here; full catalogu- 
ing is reserved for the full text. Collections men- 
tioned by Michaelis but not included here are 
those about which the present writer has nothing 
to add at the moment. The late Dr. F. Poulsen of 
Copenhagen published, as is well known, a num- 
ber of heads and statues in his Greek and Roman 
Portraits in English Country Houses (here ab- 
breviated as Poulsen, Portraits). He also supple- 
mented this work by publication of a number of 
pieces in Einzelaufnahmen, Series XI (nos. 
3001ff.). During the recent great war, G. Lippold, 
in a series of Einzelaufnahmen (hereafter EA) 
photographs and text (nos. 4848ff.), which is now 
very difficult to obtain, continued this work from 
material gathered by Preyss, Kriiger, and others. 
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Prof. F. Matz (the younger) and Dr. W. Ziichner, 
of the German Archaeological Institute, visited a 
number of collections in the summer of 1953 and 
photographed extensively for the Cerpus of Roman 
sarcophagi, already partially carried out by F. Matz 
the elder, C. Robert, and G. Rodenwaldt. The ma- 
jority of material collected was in preparation for 
the volume on Bacchic sarcophagi.* 


Atnwick Caste (Alnwick, Northumberland; the 
Duke of Northumberland. Open). 

The 210 cameo and intaglio gems at Alnwick 
Castle were described by A. E. Knight in The 
Collection ... Known as “The Beverley Gems” 
(1921) private printing. The stones are mostly of 
Roman Neo-Classic origin. The collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities at Alnwick was placed on deposit 
in the British Museum nearly two decades ago (S. 
Smith, BMQ [1940] 27ff.). 


Anciesey Aspey (near Cambridge; Lord Fair- 
haven). 

The large, bowl-shaped red porphyry vase from 
the Cook collection, Richmond (Strong, no. 68), is 
now an ornament of the gardens (Country Life 
[March 25, 1954] 860f.). 


Arsury Hart (near Nuneaton, Warwickshire; 
Mr. F. H. M. Fitzroy Newdegate. Open). 

Michaelis mentioned the collector of the marbles 
now at Arbury, Sir Roger Newdigate, in connec- 
tion with the two candelabra from the Radcliffe 
Library and now in the Randolph Gallery, Ash- 
molean Museum (Anc.Marbles, 593ff.). The out- 
standing sculpture at Arbury is a Bacchic sarcopha- 
gus front (the “Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
Satyrs revelling, and a sacrifice to the Phrygian 
Dionysos), said to have been brought by Sir Roger 
ca. 1774 from Orvieto and now built into the wall 
of the Gothic-style dining room. The relief must 
have come ultimately from Rome, however, for it 
is drawn in the mid-sixteenth century Codex 
Coburgensis (146, 52) and, about 1600, as no. 8012 
in the Dal Pozzo drawings in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle. 


BapMInton House (Badminton, Gloucestershire; 
the Duke of Beaufort. Open). 

In the monumental marble entrance hall is a 
Roman season sarcophagus, a variant of the Cassel 


1A separate note on the ancient marbles in Ireland will be prepared at a later date. 
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type (Bieber, Cassel, 43ff., no. 86) and known tra- 
ditionally as Augustus’ Bath (pl. 41, fig. 1). This 
important marble, fully worthy of detailed publica- 
tion, was acquired probably in Rome and perhaps 
through the agency of Cardinal Alessandro Albani 
on the Third Duke’s grand tour in 1726 (S. Sitwell, 
Burlington Magazine [April 1942] 85ff.; [May 
1942] 115ff., fig. opp. p. 118). 


Bicnor Park (near Pulborough, Sussex; the Vis- 
count Mersey). 

The mirror-case, representing the visit of Aphro- 
dite to Anchises, was acquired by the British Mu- 
seum in 1905 (Michaelis, no. 1; Walters, B. M. 
Bronzes, no. 287, from a cast presented in 1891). 
Flaxman’s restored cast of the piece now graces the 
Breakfast Room of Sir John Soane’s Museum, Lon- 
don. Michaelis, no. 2, the bronze seated Hermes, is 
also in the British Museum (Johnson, Lysippos, 
177ff.). No. 3 is still lost (see Bieber, AJA 49 [1945] 
25). 

Five marbles of Greek island origin, including 
three funerary reliefs, an inscription from Samo- 
thrace, and a votive relief to Athena (?), are pub- 
lished by S. E. Winbolt (JHS 48 [1928] 178ff.). A 
small statue of Nike (pl. 41, fig. 2), after an orig- 
inal of the later fifth century B.c., which comes 
from Bignor Park House and the Sir John Haw- 
kins collection, was presented to the Ashmolean 
Museum by Mr. E. W. Hulme in 1927 (replicas are 
Berlin: Bliimel, K 181, 182, and Paris, Musée Jaque- 
mart-Andre: Bliimel, p. 43, fig. 9). The replicas 
and variants, including this copy, are discussed by 
H. Schrader in JDAI 56 (1941) pp. 1ff. 


BirMINGHAM 

The statue of Trajan (Michaelis, no. 1) appeared 
at Spink and Son, London, in 1953 and was pur- 
chased (May 1954) for the Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge (Harvard University, U.S.A.). It is an 
outstanding example of imperatorial portraiture and 
parallels the statue of Trajan discovered at Ostia, 
which likewise features a cuirass motive related to 
Campana-type architectural terracotta reliefs (AA 
[1940] cols. 435f., fig. 14). 

The Handbook of the Barber Institute of Fine 
Arts, 1949 (University of Birmingham), p. 2of. 
and pl. XVII shows that collection as possessor of 
a head of Aphrodite of a fourth century B.c. type, 
and of a Cnidian-type torso. 
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BieNHEIM Patace (Woodstock, Oxfordshire; the 
Duke of Marlborough. Open). 

The bust of Alexander the Great, or more cor- 
rectly a bust with an “Alexander” head, has been 
republished with bibliography as EA 4848f. Michae- 
lis, no. 3, the oval sarcophagus with Bacchus, Ari- 
adne, and Hercules, etc., from the Massimi and 
Della Valle collections, was sold at Sotheby, May 
27, 1929 to “Franklin” but was actually bought in. 
It now stands in the Water Garden against the 
Chapel wall (poor photograph in Sotheby cata- 
logue; see also C. Robert, RM 16 [1901] 220f.). 


Bowoop (near Calne, Wiltshire; the Marquess of 
Lansdowne). 

The following marbles from Lansdowne House 
are, at the time of writing, sheltered in the yard 
and stables at Lord Lansdowne’s country seat. The 
numbers are according to Michaelis and A. H. 
Smith (1889, Catalogue) ; those in brackets are the 
Lansdowne sale catalogue (Christie’s, March 5, 
1930). No. 2 (93), a relief, called Homer Meditat- 
ing upon the Iliad (also EA 4898). No. 12 (77), 
Reclining Hermaphrodite. No. 14 (35), Bust of 
Zeus (EA 4904). No. 26 (100), Sepulchral Relief 
(EA, XI, p. 12). No. 33 (106), Portrait of a Lady of 
the late Flavian or Trajanic Periods, placed on a 
Cornucopia-bearing Statue of a Goddess (EA 3056 
= head; 4905 = body). No. 38 (101), Head of 
Antinous, on a modern herm (EA 3057). No. 39 
(go), Statue of Paris (EA 4906; Picard, Manuel Ill, 
1, 866ff., fig. 391, mot in British Museum). No. 50 
(39), Bust of a Roman Woman of the period of 
Trajan (Poulsen, Portraits, no. 53; Harrison, Agora 
I, 32). No. 56 (43), Renaissance Bust of Vitellius. 
No. 63 (17), Statue with Head of the Young Mar- 
cus Aurelius (EA 3058f.). No. 68 (27), Statue of a 
Boy, Restored as Harpocrates. No. 70 (29), Statue 
Group of Eros and Psyche (EA 4914). No. 75 (65), 
Sarcophagus Front, with Figure of the Deceased, 
Hermes, and the Nine Muses. No. 76 (69), Black 
Marble Relief, with a complexity of divine and 
mythological scenes (R. Paribeni, BdA 8 [1914] 
283, fig. 4). No. 80 (67), Section of Sarcophagus 
Relief, with Garland-bearing Erotes and Four 
Bacchic Masks. No. 87 (53), Statue of an En- 
throned Goddess (EA 4917). No. 88 (16), Head 
of Hermes (EA 4918). No. 89 (61), Torso of the 
Discobolus of Myron, restored as Diomedes steal- 
ing the Palladium and with an alien, antique Per- 
gamene head of a Gaul (?) set thereon (EA 4gtof. 
= body; 4921 = head). Finally, the Fountain 
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Nymph (Michaelis, no. 106), which is hardly 
antique, stands in the centre of the south side of 
Berkeley Square, facing the former entrance to 
Lansdowne House grounds. 


Boynton Hatt (near Bridlington, Yorkshire; Rev. 
J. E. Strickland). 

Between November 21-23, 1950, Henry Spencer 
and Sons, in an auction conducted on the premises, 
sold the marbles, etc., mentioned by Michaelis (p. 
216). The catalogue (copy in Greek and Roman 
Department, British Museum) illustrates no. 1 
(Lot 295) and mentions nos. 3, 4, 5. The sale also 
included “a small collection of Etruscan pottery.” 


BroaDLaNps (near Romsey, Hampshire; the Coun- 
tess Mountbatten of Burma). 

The collection is, with few exceptions, as when 
Michaelis visited it and is admirably maintained by 
Mrs. Bloise, the Curator. Lippold republished a 
number of the marbles as EA nos. 4850-4858. Micha- 
elis, no. 6, Head of Aphrodite, is now in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts (Caskey, Cat., no. 8). 
Hope Sale Catalogue (July 23, 1917) Lot 206, a 
Roman Cinerary Vase, was purchased by the Hon. 
Wilfred Ashley for Broadlands, as were three mar- 
ble Cineraria of exceptional beauty from the West- 
ern Collection (J. Marsden, Ancient Greek and 
Roman Art at Felix Hall, Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., 
1863, pls. 1f. For the Endymion sarcophagus from 
Felix Hall, see below, under Warwick CastTLe). 


Brockiessy Park (Brocklesby, Lincolnshire; the 
Earl of Yarborough). 

A. H. Smith (Antiquities at Brocklesby Park, 
1897) prepared a catalogue, not illustrated, which 
follows the Michaelis numbering. Poulsen illus- 
trated a number of portraits as EA nos. 3001-3015 
and commented in his text on the remainder of 
such marbles. Other sculptures from the Sir Rich- 
ard Worsley collection were dealt with by Lippold, 
as EA nos. 4859-4864. The present writer made a 
brief visit to the collection in July 1953, mainly to 
ascertain that most of the Yarborough and Worsley 
marbles seem to be in the Sculpture Gallery be- 
hind the house. The most oft-published pieces, ex- 
clusive of the stele (Girl with Doves) now in New 
York, are the Head of Niobe (Picard, Manuel III, 
1, 752ff., fig. 335), and the heavily restored statue 
group of Dionysos and Eros (idem, 763ff., fig. 345). 
The latter was not in the Sculpture Gallery in 
1953. 
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BrooMua t (near Dunfermline, Fifeshire, Scotland; 
the Earl of Elgin). 

Michaelis published a thorough description of 
twenty-eight Greek marbles and some vases in JHS 
5 (1884) 143ff. Michaelis, no. 2, Fragment of an 
Archaic Kore-type Figure, of the late archaic to 
early classical period, is now in the J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Malibu, California (Guidebook, 1954, 
p. 22f., no. 14, plate). No. 5, the Marble Throne, is 
now republished in JHS 67 (1947) 22ff. In this 
article Dr. C. Seltman also considered the throne 
at Biel in East Lothian, the property of Col. J. P. 
Nisbet Hamilton Grant, a great-grandson of Mary 
Nisbet, Countess of Elgin. No. 6, the Sepulchral 
Stele of Myttion, is also in the Getty Museum 
(Guidebook, p. 21f., no. 4, plate; G. M. A. Richter, 
Sculpture and Sculptors, 91, fig. 258), as is likewise 
no. 11, the large Sepulchral Relief of Theogenis, 
Nikodemos, and Nikomaché (Guidebook, p. 22, 
no. 6). The bronze statuette of Athena flying her 
owl, a charming masterpiece of the mid-fifth cen- 
tury B.c., is of course now in the New York Metro- 
politan Museum (JHS 70 [1950] 106; Richter, 
Handbook, 1953, fig. 61). 


CuatswortH (near Bakewell, Derbyshire; the Trus- 
tees of the Chatsworth Settlement. Open). 
Through the kindness of Mr. Francis Thompson 
and Mr. Thomas Wragg, the present Curator, a 
thorough restudy of the numerous Chatsworth 
Marbles has been possible over a two-year period. 
The bulk of the collection was published by Furt- 
wangler in JHS 21 (1901) 209ff., but he included 
only those pieces that interested Mrs. Strong, the 
then Librarian, who supplied him photographs. 
His most outstanding omission, aside from a head 
of Domitian (pl. 41, fig. 3), the heroic head of An- 
tinotis (pl. 41, fig. 4) in the Stag Room, and the 
Greek-type sarcophagus (pl. 41, fig. 5) with gar- 
landed bulls’ and rams’ heads (and its original 
pedimented lid), on the lawn, was any mention of 
the Chatsworth Museum, in the right wing of the 
Entrance Lodge. This room, formed from materials 
collected by the Sixth Duke of Devonshire on his 
travels in 1838 and 1839, is very like the rooms 
housing the Charles Tatham Collection in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. The four walls and a number of 
shelves are set with a most instructive collection of 
relief, statuary, architectural and Campana-type 
(terracotta) fragments, of Italian, Greek, and even 
Egyptian provenance. These include sarcophagi, 
“Schreiber”-type reliefs, a large alabaster trapezoph- 
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oros, and an inscribed marble Attic grave lekythos. 
Some of the rosso antico architectural fragments 
patently derive from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 
The entire collection definitely merits further study. 
Also on the lawn, above the tennis courts, are two 
Egyptian 18th Dynasty statues of the Goddess Sakh- 
met (pl. 41, fig. 6) from Amenhotep III’s Temple 
of the Goddess Mut at Karnak (1405-1370 B.c.). 
I owe their identification to the kindness of Mr. 
B. V. Bothmer. 


CuevENING (near Sevenoaks, Kent; the Earl of 
Stanhope). 

In the Gardens of England and Wales, General 
List 1954, p. 40, the short description mentions 
“Roman tombstones from Spain.” 


Cuiswick House (Chiswick and Brentford, Mid- 
dlesex; the Borough Council. Open). 

Lord Burlington’s Palladian villa is at present 
undergoing a restoration which involves removal 
of most of its later additions, but the grounds in 
which four marbles are to be found are always 
open as a public park. Besides the East Greek grave 
stele of the Roman imperial period, let into the 
base of the Obelisk, the ancient sculptures com- 
prise three togati in the garden exedra behind the 
house. The three bodies appear to be of the late 
Republic to the early imperial period. They have 
alien but antique heads: (1) a bald-headed man 
of the later Republic (cf. Poulsen, Portraits, no. 
24); (2) another Menander replica; and (3) a head 
of Septimius Severus (cf. Felletti Maj, Ritratti, no. 
253). These marbles are probably remains of the 
old Arundel House collection. 


Curton Hatt (near Nottingham; Lt. Col. P. T. 
Clifton, D.S.O.). 

There was until very recently at this country seat, 
long-famed for its gardens, besides a non-antique 
replica of the Medici Venus, a very fine antique 
copy of the type known as Leda and the Swan 
(pl. 42, fig. 7). This statue is a replica correspond- 
ing in all details (restorations include: left arm 
and parts of drapery, left foot, head and neck of 
the swan) to the Museo Capitolino example (Jones, 
Cap.Cat., 184f.; text to BrBr 648; EA 4467). This 
may be the replica mentioned by Michaelis under 
Lansdowne no. 78 as having been in the collection 
of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury; Lans- 
downe no. 78 (EA 4915) is now in California, in 
the Getty Museum (Guidebook, p. 21, erroneously 
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as from Wilton House). The Clifton Hall group 
was sold to Mr. K. Hutchinson, Headley Grove, 
Epsom, Surrey. 


Cuivepen (Taplow, near Maidenhead, Buckingham- 
shire; the National Trust and the Viscount Astor. 
Open). 

The eight Roman sarcophagi, purchased by the 
First Viscount Astor and published by Robert (JHS 
20 [1900] 81ff.; also Reinach, Rép.Rel. Il, 446ff.), 
are ideally situated, spaced in two groups of four 
on the lawn of the forecourt in front of clipped yew 
hedges and banked with flowers. The few com- 
ments here follow Robert’s numbering. No. 2, the 
Eros and Psyche, may be antique but they have 
been skillfully inserted in the cut-out background 
of the area within the aedicula. A modern iron 
screw and nut clamp hold the group in place, and 
the modern setting was skillfully concealed with 
cement. This “restoration” was probably necessi- 
tated as a result of the damage which this side suf- 
fered when reversed to serve as a Renaissance tomb. 
No. 3, the Theseus Sarcophagus, is shown unre- 
stored as Reinach, Rép.Rel. Ill, 22, no. 2, and No. 
4, Sarcophagus with Four Garland-bearing Erotes, 
is also Toynbee, Hadrianic School, pl. xlv, no. 3. 
Chronological parallels for no. 6, the Triumph of 
Bacchus and Hercules, are presented by Lehmann 
and Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi, 71 (see also F. 
Matz, AbhBerl 10 [1952] 720). Finally, parallels 
for no. 7, an Oval Fluted Sarcophagus, with lions 
tearing at humped cattle while their trainers give 
the signal of victory, are in the Vatican (Amelung, 
I, no. 111), in Spain (Garcia y Bellido, no. 274), 
and at Ince BLunpett Hatt (Ashmole, p. 101, no. 
274). 


CiumBeR Park (near Worksop, Nottinghamshire; 
the National Trust). 

The present Duke of Newcastle pulled down 
Clumber House in 1938, some eight years before 
the property was bought by the National Trust. A 
number of antiquities were sold June 8, 1937 at 
Christie’s; these comprised painted vases and Ro- 
man marble cinerary urns, candelabra, etc., the 
residue of the Hope Collection from Deepdene. 
On October 19-22, 1937, Christie’s sold on the 
premises the remaining contents of Clumber, in- 
cluding such marbles as must have escaped the fire 
described by Michaelis (p. 278). These marbles, in- 
cluding further Hope pieces, were Lots 332 to 390 
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in the second sale and are too poorly described in 
the auction catalogue for ready identification. 


CosHaM Hatt (Cobham, Kent; the Earl of Darn- 
ley. Open). 

The collection of marbles brought from Italy in 
the time of the Fourth Earl (1790-1830), primarily 
for the Cloister which James Wyatt reconstructed 
in 1802, has been entirely overlooked by modern 
archaeologists. The outstanding pieces include 
(numbering from the revision of Ancient Marbles) : 
No. 1, Large Egyptian Granite Bathtub-type Sar- 
cophagus (cf. Vatican, Belvedere no. 68A, and New- 
By Hat, Michaelis, no. 37). Nos. 4, 5, Two Halves 
of a Support for a Table (pl. 42, fig. 8), the coun- 
terparts of Amelung, Belvedere nos. 27, 98; Richter, 
Ancient Furniture, 141, fig. 334; Gusman, Art 
décoratif, pl. 126. Visconti (Museo Pio-Clementino 
V, pl. X) mentions both the Cobham and Vatican 
supports as coming from the Villa Montalto-Ne- 
groni-Massimi. No. 8, Head of Hadrian (pl. 42, 
fig. g), set on a half-draped imperatorial statue of 
usual type (cf. Brants, Anc. Sculptures in Leiden I, 
no. 26, pl. XIV). No. 9, Colossal Head of An- 
toninus Pius (cf. Naples, Winter, Kunstgeschichte 
in Bildern, pl. 413, no. 3). No. 15, A Small Roman 
Garden or Table Fountain (pl. 42, fig. 10); a figure 
of the reclining Nile, left arm on a Sphinx and set 
in an aedicula, is the central feature. Palm trees 
in relief appear on the sides of the niches at the left 
and right. These niches probably contained separate 
figures (Isis and Serapis?), only the attachments 
for which remain. No. 17, a group of two Erotes 
(pl. 42, fig. 11), one frightening the other with a 
slave mask, is perhaps the most interesting marble 
of the collection. The restorations (wings of both, 
right arm of the Eros at the right, portions of the 
feet) do not alter the antique features of this unique 
group (cf. the single figures, Eros with mask, EA 
5007ff., and bibl. Hanfmann, Season Sarcophagus 
Il, 23). The group as a whole finds a general par- 
allel, also of the second century a.p., in the group of 
Erotes playing with cocks in Constantinople (Men- 
del, Cat. II, 278f., no. 554). 


Cook Collection, RicuMonp (Surrey). 

The fate of the Cook bronzes and gems is too well 
known to require detailed comment. After the 
death of Sir Francis Cook in 1901, they passed into 
the hands of his second son Wyndham F. Cook 
and were removed from Doughty House to 8, 
Cadogan Square, where they were catalogued be- 
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fore and after his death in 1905 by C. H. Smith and 
C. A. Hutton, in Catalogue of the Wyndham Cook 
Coll. Il, London 1908. This section of the original 
Cook collection then passed to Humphrey W. Cook, 
son to Wyndham and grandson to Sir Francis. This 
collection was dispersed by Messrs. Christie at a 
notable sale in July 1925, many of the gems and 
some of the bronzes passing to well-known Ameri- 
can collections. 

The marbles, which passed on the death of Sir 
Francis to the second Baronet, Sir Frederick Cook, 
remained at Doughty House and were catalogued 
by Mrs. Strong in the article mentioned at the be- 
ginning of these notes. This collection was dis- 
persed shortly after the recent war, the majority of 
the marbles being divided between the British and 
Ashmolean Museums through the co-operation of 
the Trustees of the Cook Collection. Besides the 
Sidamara sarcophagus (most recently: Eichler, 
]DAI 59-60 [1944-45] 130ff.) the following pieces 
(numbered according to Strong) passed to the 
British Museum: 3 (EA 4941), 19, 22, 40 (Toynbee, 
Hadrianic School, pl. LIV, 1), 41, 42, 44 (Roden- 
waldt, DAI 55 [1940] 53ff., fig. 17), 45, 48, 49, 50, 
and vases, nos. 74, 76, and 79. The Ashmolean Mu- 
seum now exhibits Strong nos. 1 (E. Paribeni, Scul- 
ture greche, 55), 5 (the statue of Apollo = Picard, 
Manuel Ill, 874ff., fig. 395), 9, 20 (“Hygieia,” the 
restorations have been removed), 21, 23, 31, 32 
(double-sided mask relief = EA 4945), 33 (large 
krater enriched with Neo-Attic reliefs of Victories 
and dancing girls, has been questioned as antique), 
33A (enriched pilaster, perhaps late Quattrocento 
work of the Bregno school in Rome), 37 (a finer 
bust of Lucius Verus than given credit for being 
by Poulsen, EA XI, text), 43 (sarcophagus front 
with the Calydonian boar hunt = Rodenwaldt, 
in JDAI 55 [1940] 53ff.), 46 (sarcophagus with 
Bacchic figures = Lehmann and Olsen, Dionysiac 
Sarcophagi, 77), 47 (F. Matz, AbhBerl [1952] no. 
5, p. 389f.; this important sarcophagus fragment 
with Dionysiac revellers has been newly cleaned 
and remounted for exhibition in the Randolph Gal- 
lery), 51 and 63. Of the remaining Cook marbles, 
a few outstanding pieces are noted: Strong, no. 2 
(helmeted head of Athena, a replica of the Hope- 
type head = EA 4943f.) was presented by Mrs. C. 
C. Vermeule Jr. to the Department of Archaeology, 
University College, London; no. 6 (statue of Her- 
akles holding a cornucopia) was sold at Sotheby, 
December 7, 1953, Lot 85. Nos. 7 (EA 4940), 16 
(EA 4942), and 52 are currently the property of 
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Bert Crowther, Syon Lodge, Isleworth. No. 10 
(the new head and other restorations now re- 
moved) is in the Sir William Burrell collection, 
Glasgow Museum. Finally, no. 11 (the Venus Ma- 
zarin; EA 4939) was sold through Spink and Son, 
London, to a French collection but is now in the 
Getty Museum, California; no. 57 (torso of a re- 
cumbent Nymph) is still to be seen at Spink. 


Deeppene (Dorking, Surrey. This former seat of 
the Hope family now houses offices of the British 
Transport Commission). 

The dispersal of the Hope collection is now an 
event of such long standing (Christie’s, July 23, 
1917) that a number of pieces have even reappeared 
in the sales of later collections: e.g. CLumBER Park, 
the Cowdray coll. (Sotheby, July 27, 1933) or the 
Melchett coll. (Christie’s, April 23, 1936, the Hope 
Hygieia; Sotheby, May 24, 1951, etc.). The follow- 
ing comments on the marbles follow Michaelis’ 
numbering, with the Hope Sale catalogue numbers 
inserted in brackets immediately following. No. 1 
(232), Head of the Resting Satyr, present where- 
abouts unknown. (Picard, Manuel III, 524). No. 2 
(247), has been identified as a Pothos replica (Arias, 
Skopas, 133). No. 3 (257) is Roscher I, 1133, fig. 14 
and Zancani, BullComm 52 (1924) pl. 1, 2. No. 4 
(256) is now with F. Partridge, Bond St., London. 
No. 5 (253) likewise passed from the Selfridge col- 
lection to F. Partridge. No. 7 (252) is the Hope 
Hygieia (see above; Arias, Skopas, M. 12, no. 2), 
which has passed from the W. R. Hearst collec- 
tion to the Los Angeles County Art Museum. No. 
g (254) is with nos. 4 and 5 (also Mustilli, Museo 
Mussolini, 119, w. replicas). No. 13 (234) is now in 
the Walters Art Gallery; Baltimore (E. Paribeni, 
Annuario |1946-48] 104f., fig. 1). No. 15 (225) is 
the head of Livia in the Ashmolean Museum (P. 
Gardner ]RS 12 [1922] 32, pl. VII). No. 16 (231), 
the Meleager terminal head, is EA 4856 = Picard, 
Manuel Ill, 720, fig. 320. This head is often con- 
fused with the statue of Herakles with Genzano- 
type head belonging, which although a Hope piece 
was not seen by Michaelis (Its only widely pub- 
lished illustration is Reinach, Rép.Stat. V, 81, 5, 
although it appears with photographs as no. 7 in 
the Spink catalogue titled Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, ca. 1924). This statue is now in the Los 
Angeles County Art Museum. No. 17 (216) is 
Strong, Melchett Cat., no. 9 = second sale, Lot 34. 
No. 21 (226), Crouching Greyhound Bitch, is EA 
4866, and no. 23 (227), a similar animal, is EA 4867. 
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No. 27 (241), Statue of Pan, was in the Melchett col- 
lection (Strong, Cat., no. 19) and is now the prop- 
erty of B. Crowther, Isleworth. The imperial portrait 
busts Sale Lots 219, 220, 221, 222 and 223, which 
Michaelis missed, were purchased from the Vis- 
countess Cowdray collection at Sotheby, July 27, 
1933, for the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeol- 
ogy, Toronto. No. 33, the Bust of Cicero and 
called modern by Michaelis, reappeared in the 
Spink Catalogue of March 1919 (see RA [1919] 
Part 1, 199, no. 17). There was some question 
whether this kin of the Cicero still at Apstey 
House, London, was not genuine. No. 35 (243), 
Fountain Statue of a Nymph, is one of the Ostia- 
type replicas (BrBr 675, right). No. 36 (214) “Di- 
onysos,” is Melchett collection (Strong, Cat.) no. 2 
= 1951 Melchett Sale, Lot 23. The Hope Athena 
(no. 39 = Lot 258, also Cowdray Sale, Lot 127 and 
plate) has also passed to the Los Angeles Museum 
from the Hearst collection. Of the remaining mar- 
bles there is little to add until the present locations 
of more pieces are made available. The peplophor- 
us, not in Michaelis, which was purchased for the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has now been stripped 
of restorations and the alien “Sappho”-type head, 
which is exhibited separately (P. Gardner, JHS 38 
[1918] 1-26; E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, 52f., un- 


der no. 89). A number of marbles, including the 
dozen or so overlooked by Michaelis, must be in 
American collections, for some were sold in the 
Anderson Galleries Auction, New York, January 
26, 1921 and others have been seen at Spink from 
time to time. 


Duncomse Park (near Helmsley, Yorkshire. The 
mansion is now Queen Mary’s School). 

The celebrated Jennings Dog, a double-sized 
replica of the Florence-Vatican mastiffs (Amelung, 
Belvedere 64, 65; idem, Fuhrer, nos. 10, 11), and the 
standing Discobolus (Sieveking, Text to BrBr 
682-685, figs. 1-4, after the Strassburg cast) with an 
ancient Lysippic head as restoration are still to be 
seen in niches at the back of the monumental Main 


Hall (pl. 43, figs. 12, 13). 


DunuaM Massey Hatt (Dunham Massey, near 
Altrincham, Cheshire; the Earl of Stamford). 
There are photographs in the Greek and Roman 
Department, British Museum, of an antique head 
of Hadrian, set on a Neo-Classic mailed bust. The 
lower part of the nose is restored. It appears to be a 
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particularly fine, characteristic portrait of the Em- 
peror. 


Edinburgh, the Royat Scorrish Museum (Cham- 
bers Street). 

Marbles formerly in the 
(Michaelis, p. 297) are now in the Royat ScorrisH 
Museum. There also on long loan from the Na- 
tional Gallery are the two Attic Grave Stelai from 
Winton Castie (Michaelis, p. 721). The first is 
Diepolder, 43f., pl. 38, no. 1; the second actually 
belongs to the Roman period. 


FarnsporoucH Hatt (Farnborough, near Banbury, 
Warwickshire; Mr. R. H. A. Holbech). 

There are a number of antique busts here (An- 
toninus Pius, Lucius Verus, a woman of the Julia 
Paula period), set above the staircase and stored in 
the cellars (Country Life [February 11, 1954] 354ff.; 
idem [February 18, 1954] 432, figs. 5, 6). Informa- 
tion was kindly furnished by Howard Colvin, Li- 
brarian of St. John’s College, Oxford, but a further 
study has not as yet been made. 


Glasgow, THe Hunrerian Museum oF THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 

In JHS 55 (1935) A. W. Gomme published a 
fragment said to derive from the Parthenon frieze 
(pp. 128f., pl. X). Prof. W. B. Dinsmoor of Co- 
lumbia University stated in a lecture delivered De- 
cember 30, 1953 before the Archaeological Institute 
that the head in relief was restored to the Acropolis 
Museum in 1938 and is now (temporarily?) lost, 
no doubt owing to wartime disruption of that col- 
lection. 


Hamitton Patace (near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland; the Duke of Hamilton). 

Of the marbles remaining in this collection after 
the 1882 Sale (Michaelis, /HS 6 [1885] 30ff.; Anc.- 
Marbles, 300f.), Michaelis, no. 8 (Togatus or “Con- 
sul”) from Stowe must be the statue called Hadrian 
which ca. 1929 was at Spink, London (Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, no. 9) and which is described 
as from the Duke of Hamilton (see also Reinach, 
Rép Stat. V1, 119, 3; 120, 3, from BurlMag [January 
1927| p. xxxiv). 

The “Capitoline Venus” (Michaelis, no. 1) was 
sold as Lot 492 (Plate) in Part III of the Joseph 
Brummer collection, by Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, June 8, 1949. The provenances were 
listed as: from the Hamilton Palace collection, 
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Spink, and the Hearst collection. At Parke-Bernet, 
December 7 and 8, 1951, objets d’art from the col- 
lection of the late William Randolph Hearst were 
sold at auction. Lot 19 (Plate) “Graeco-Roman 
Sculptured Parian Marble Statue of Apollo with 
the Attributes of Aesculapius” was Michaelis no. 7, 
from Spink and Son, London. Finally, Lot 798 of 
the Anderson Galleries Sale, New York, January 
26-29, 1921, a “Large Marble Statue of Paris” (H.: 
6 ft. 3 in.), described as from the collection of the 
Duke of Hamilton, can be none other than Michae- 
‘lis no. 9 and indicates that none of the four statues 
forming the feature of Michaelis’ list remain at 
Hamilton Palace. 


Hiurnepon Court (near West Drayton, Middle- 
sex). 

The Attic recumbent bull, of the type of the 
Dipylon cemetery animals (JHS 6 [1885] 32), hap- 
pily found its way into the British Museum short- 
ly after Michaelis illustrated the marble on the 
lawn, as a gift of Lord Hillingdon. The effects of 
exposure have been arrested and to a great extent 
eliminated by cleaning (Smith, B.M. Sculpture 
Catalogue 1, no. 680; Collignon, Statues Funéraires, 
238f., fig. 156). 


Haut (Holkham, near Wells, Norfolk; 
the Earl of Leicester. Open). 

This renowned collection is splendidly exhibited, 
as has been the case since the eighteenth century, 
in the hall, galleries, and private apartments of 
Holkham Hall. A number of the sculptures were 
illustrated as EA 4869-4885, and Poulsen, Portraits, 
published the Plato, Thucydides, and Karneades, 
and the outstanding Roman portraits. Of the pres- 
ent condition of the Holkham Zeus (pl. 43, fig. 14), 
a superb head of the Dresden type (Michaelis, no. 
55; EA 4883-4885, 869-871), a word must be said. 
The head on its alien Claudian heroic torso (pl. 
43, fig. 15) was in danger of grave deterioration in 
its position in the unroofed Conservatory. Through 
the initiative of Lord Leicester and Mr. Ashmole, 
in 1953 the head was removed from the torso, 
which was found to be in immediate danger of 
toppling over from rusted dowlings, and was thor- 
oughly renovated in the British Museum. The re- 
mounted head is now displayed on a console in 
the Smoking Room, as pendant to the Plato. The 
chief unpublished sculpture is (revision no. 61): 
Fragments of a Nereid Sarcophagus, mounted in a 
box-frame to form a relief. When viewed in 1954 
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this early third century a.. sarcophagus front had 
fallen apart, and the pieces—antique and minor 
restorations—were lying in their frame beneath the 
heavy oak table in the Entrance Hall. Some of the 
pieces appear to be missing and are perhaps else- 
where at Holkham. 


Hovucuton Hart (Houghton, near King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk; the Marquess of Cholmondeley). 

This admirably maintained collection is as it was 
when published by Poulsen, Portraits (p. 11f.). Of 
the two marbles which only Dallaway saw (Micha- 
elis, nos. 1 and 16), the first, an over-lifesize head 
of the “Sappho” or Kore Albani type, is over the 
greater door of the Saloon and the second, a Parian 
marble head of the Capitoline Venus type, is on 
the mantle in the Saloon (Houghton Guide, 1901, 


P- 


HovincHaMm Hatt (Hovingham, near Malton, 
Yorkshire; Sir William Worsley). 

The outstanding non-antique sculpture from the 
collection formed by Thomas Worsley in the reign 
of George III, Giovanni Bologna’s “Samson and 
the Philistine” has been purchased for and recently 
placed on exhibit in the Victoria and Albert Muse- 
um. At Hovingham there are several important 
antiquities, including two Egyptian statue groups, 
a fine statue of a youth leaning against a tree stump 
in pose suggestive of the Apollo Sauroctonos (pl. 
43, fig. 16), a small bust of Hadrian (pl. 44, fig. 17), 
and a Roman copy of a Polycleitan head of a youth 
close to the Discobolus types (e.g. Bianchi Bandi- 
nelli, Policleto, pl. II, 18) but rather worked over 
about the mouth (pl. 44, fig. 18). 


CastLe Howarp (six miles west of Malton; York- 
shire. Major George Howard. Open). 

In Ancient Marbles (pp. 325-332) Michaelis did 
not visit Castle Howard in time to include a thor- 
ough description in his work but gave a good sum- 
mary of 53 marbles, 10 bronzes, 2 mosaics, vases, 
and lamps, based mainly on the fact that Clarac 
sent a draughtsman to record 16 statues and Volk- 
mann described the collection thoroughly. In JHS 6 
[1885], however, Michaelis expanded his original 
work to a thorough coverage of the collection, 
thanks to a visit in the meantime. With minor ex- 
ceptions the collection as seen by Michaelis is that 
displayed in the halls and the state apartments of 
Castle Howard not damaged by fire in the late 
war. Michaelis and his successors, however, did not 
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see a number of antiquities which have long lain 
in storage in the cellars and elsewhere. These are 


included in the revised catalogue. The two note-. 


worthy photographic publications of items in the 
collection are F. Poulsen, as EA XI, nos. 3016-3037, 
and Lippold as EA nos. 4886-4889. 

Using Michaelis’ numbering in his supplemental 
article, the following is noteworthy: In no. 2, statue 
of a lady of the time of Faustina II, in the Pietas 
motive, the head is antique and appears to belong. 
No. 4, statue of Athena, has a modern head and 
neck (see list of replicas, JHS 26 [1906] 237). No. 
6, statue of a boy collecting fruits from a tree, ap- 
pears to have been destroyed in the fire. No. 27, 
a head related to the Berlin-Vatican-Fogg Meleager, 
is now in the British Museum (Johnson, Lysippos, 
242; AA [1907] col. 380f.). No. 29, “Dioskuros,” 
is now in the niche to the right of the Visitors’ 
Entrance and is an excellent Roman copy of a 
fourth century B.c. head of a young divinity (pl. 
44, fig. 19), close to the type of the Lansdowne 
Herakles (also now in the J. Paul Getty Museum; 
‘Guidebook, 1954, pp. 6, 10, no. 10, etc.). The con- 
fusion about the busts of Antoninus Pius at Castle 
Howard (Michaelis, no. 37; Poulsen, EA XI, intro- 
duction) may be resolved in that the bust with 
sword belt and mantle (EA 4887 right) is antique, 
whereas the pendant bust in a fringed imperatorial 
cloak is excellent later Renaissance work. There is 
a third Antoninus Pius, also modern, at the top 
of the stairs from the Visitors’ Entrance. Finally, 
no. 40, which is illustrated by Poulsen as a portrait 
of the Caesar Philippus II (EA 3030), is repub- 
lished by A. Giuliano (ArchCl III, 2 [1951] 183, pl. 
47) as a possible bust of Alexander Severus. 


Tue Hype (near Ingatestone, Essex). 

The house is now a school for boys, and any 
antiquities remaining therein appear to have been 
sold after the recent war. 


IckwortH Park (near Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk; 
the Marquess of Bristol). 

None of the marbles mentioned by Michaelis 
(p. 333) is antique. No. 1 is an eighteenth century 
work after the Farnese Hercules or the busts in 
the British Museum and at Newsy Haut (Michae- 
lis, no. 9; EA 4935). No. 2, Bust of Lucius Verus, 
is a pendant to the previous (Wegner, Herrscher- 
bildnisse, 230). No. 3, a Frieze of Bacchanalian 
Figures, must refer to the relief in the mantel of 
Canova’s fireplace in the Library. The house is of 
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further interest architecturally for the magnificent 
Rotunda or Round House that is its central feature 
and the bands of Flaxman-designed reliefs that 
gird its exterior. 


Ince Biunpett Hatt (Formby and Hightown, 
near Liverpool, Lancashire; Mrs. Weld-Blundell. 
Open). 

There is little except more recent bibliography 
which can be added to the thorough, photographic 
catalogue of the collection in B. Ashmole, A Cata- 
logue of the Ancient Marbles at Ince Blundell Hall, 
Oxford 1929. Michaelis-Ashmole, no. 2, Zeus, is 
also EA 4890; no. 43, Theseus, is Picard, Manuel 
Ill, 786ff., fig. 354 and EA 4891; no. 106, Head of 
Hermes, is EA 4892 right; no. 126, Herm of Zeus 
Ammon, is, most recently, EA 4892 left; and no. 
277, Roman Sacrifice of a Cow, is Rodenwaldt, 
JDAI 55 (1940) 4of., fig. 17. The provenance of 
the much-discussed relief no. 298, Scene After Vin- 
tage, probably from the facade of a funerary struc- 
ture (Rostovtzeff, Hist. of the Ancient World Il, 
pl. LXII, 3; Rodenwaldt, JDAI 55 [1940] 28ff.) is 
Rome in the mid-seventeenth century, as seen by 
Dal Pozzo drawing no. 265, now British Museum, 
Franks, I, fol. 68, no. 97. No. 296, Cupids Gathering 
Quinces, is also drawn as Dal Pozzo-Albani (Wind- 
sor) no. 8110, in the writer’s typescript catalogue 
(see below, under Winpsor Caste). No. 252, 
which was described by Michaelis from the Ince 
Engravings (94, 1) has never been at Ince, and 
Blundell’s preparation of a plate of this Severan 
peopled scroll in Rome was a bit of premature 
optimism. C. H. Tatham bought it in Rome in 
1795 for the architect Henry Holland, and since 
about 1830 it has been on the North wall below 
the dome in Sir John Soane’s Museum, London, 
(Classical Antiquities in Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
no. 108). 


Kincston Lacy (Wimborne, Dorsetshire; H. J. R. 
Bankes, Esq. Open). 

The outstanding items in this collection are the 
two busts of Egyptian provenance purchased from 
the Consul Baldwin collection in 1828. The first is 
a marble bust of Arsinoe, and the second is the 
green basalt bust of Augustus (B. V. Bothmer, AJA 
58 [1954] 143f., as companion to the Berlin Caesar: 
Bliimel, Bildnisse, R. 9). Another outstanding and 
heretofore unpublished bust of this type and ma- 
terial is Newsy Haut, Michaelis, no. 38, with fea- 
tures of the Museo Barocco “Julius Caesar” type. 
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Knote (Sevenoaks, Kent; the National Trust and 
Lord Sackville. Open). 

Besides the Demosthenes now in the Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptothek, Copenhagen (Michaelis, no. 1; 
Arndt-Bruckmann, nos. 1111-1114), Michaelis nos. 
2, 4, 5, 8, 11, 12, 13 are on or visible from the route 
taken by the public tours. Investigations failed to 
locate nos. 14 and 3, and nos. 6, 7, 9, and 10 were 
located by the present writer on a rather hurried 
visit in 1953 around the pool in the lower terrace. 
Nos. 4 and 8 are Renaissance works, apparently 
by the same hand. No. 4 (“Brutus”) imitates a 
third century a.v. bust of Philippus Arabus, or a 
general, in a fringed cloak; No. 8 follows an ear- 
lier Antonine bust of a young man. Nos. 11 and 
12 are heads of Romans of the late Republic or 
early Empire; the latter is quite like Horkuam 
Hatt, Michaelis no. 53 (Poulsen, Portraits, 62, no. 
42; EA 4882 as not Claudian but of the period of 
Nerva). They are both said to have been found in 
1769 by the famous Gavin Hamilton at Tivoli and 
were sold to the Third Duke of Dorset by Thomas 
Jenkins. No. 13 is quite patched and worked over. 
No. 16, the Relief of Orpheus, finds comparison 
in the fragment in Budapest (Hekler, Skulpturen 
in Budapest, 138, under no. 128). In addition, the 
Stone Court and the Orangery have cemented to 
their walls a number of inscribed marble sepulchral 
plaques, probably brought from the Roman cata- 
combs. 


Leeps, The Museum of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society. 

In “The Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds,” 
JHS 11 (1890) 255-70, E. L. Hicks treated in detail 
twelve varied Greek sepulchral marbles, altars, and 
major architectural fragments, etc. presented to the 
Museum in the year 1863-64 by the Rev. John Gott, 
D.D., Dean of Worcester. The marbles were ac- 
quired by the Dean’s uncle, Mr. Benjamin Gott, 
and a Mr. Rawson on a tour through Greece, the 
islands, and Smyrna about the year 1815. Gott died 
on their return to the Piraeus, and Rawson’s brother 
sold the collection to William Gott, the Dean’s 
father, about 1846 after the death of Rawson. No. 
8, Sepulchral Stele of a Lady, of the fifth century 
B.c., is also Reinach, Rép.Rel. Il, 455, I, and, per- 
haps the most interesting item, no. 9, two blocks of 
white marble sculptured as funerary portals, is 
treated by Mendel in his consideration of the first 
of a series of examples in Constantinople (Cat. I, 
348-354, esp. 353, under no. 138). The Leeds portals 
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are of the Hellenistic period and probably come 
from Asia Minor. 

The objects brought by Lord Savile from his ex- 
cavations at Civita Lavinia in Latium were divided 
between the British Museum and that of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. As Mr. A. M. 
Woodward states in his introduction to two articles 
on the antiquities at Leeds and those in London 
(PBSR VII, no. 2 [1914] 63-91; XI [1929] 73-136), 
the British Museum received the pick of the archi- 
tectural terracottas from the so-called Temple of 
Juno Lavinia, together with a few of the best-pre- 
served pieces of sculpture. Leeds preserves the re- 
mainder of both these classes of objects and all the 
miscellaneous Kleinfunde from the “Royal Villa” 
and the Temple sites. An outstanding terracotta 
from Lord Savile’s discoveries is the head of Zeus 
in the FitzWilliam Museum, Cambridge (L. Bud- 
de, AA [1952] cols. 102ff.). 


Lonvon, Burlington House (The President and 
Council of the Royal Academy). 

Burlington House on Piccadilly contains, among 
a number of Romano-British antiquities in the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, two imported marbles of 
note. The first is a Pentelic marble torso of a girl, 
probably a youthful Europa or one of her com- 
panions. This marble, known as the Weekes Torso, 
has been connected with the Attic school of ca. 
375-350 B.c. and is possibly an original by Timothe- 
os or one of his associates (Picard, Manuel III, 
378ff., figs. 147f.; Ashmole, as BrBr, 747f.; Greek 
Art, Burlington House Exhibition, 1946, p. 36, no. 
153, pl. 45). The second item is a pilaster capital 
from the upper interior order of the Pantheon in 
Rome (Anderson and Spiers, Architecture of 
Greece and Rome, 2d ed., 224). Of the Hadrianic 
to earlier Antonine upper order of the Pantheon 
removed by Pietro Posi in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, two other pilaster capitals are in Room II 
of the Museo Profano Lateranense, six are in the 
Townley collection in the British Museum, and 
one adorns a wall of Sir John Soane’s Museum. The 
last came to England as a gift from the Papal au- 
thorities to the Duke of Richmond. 


Lonpon, the Collection of Sir Augustus W. Franks, 
K.C.B. (1826-1897). 

The section of the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings 
studied by Michaelis, Matz, and C. Robert in the 
Franks collection (Anc.Marbles, 433f.) were pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Sir Charles Hercu- 
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les Read and in their rebound and somewhat rear- 
ranged form are in the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. As now available in the De- 
partment Library, vol. 1 comprises the sarcophagi 
and the important reliefs, vol. I] the miscellaneous 
antiquities, including the large collection of in- 
scriptions. The majority of vol. I stems from the 
original Dal Pozzo collection; vol. II includes a 
number of Albani era additions, especially of draw- 
ings copied from other codices (notably the Pirro 
Ligorio manuscripts in the Vatican, Naples, and 
Turin). The present writer is preparing a new 
catalogue of these two volumes as part of the re- 
cording of the main Dal Pozzo-Albani collection in 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle (see below). 


Lonpon, Holland House (Holland Park, off Ken- 
sington High Street. Formerly the town residence 
of the Earl of Ilchester and now the property of the 
London County Council). 

The child’s sarcophagus described by Michaelis 
(p. 435) was removed before the sale of the bombed- 
out house, the surrounding buildings, and the park. 
The buildings are undergoing some renovation 
and parts of the grounds are open to the public. 
There are about twenty ancient marbles remaining, 
some mounted in the Orangery, others stored in 
the lower rooms of the House and the Stables. Be- 
sides no. 3, a bust of Trajan, with a cloak over the 
bare right shoulder (possibly Michaelis, Sr. ANN’s 
Hit, no. 2; cf. Museo Capitolino, Jones, Cap.Cat., 
no. 30, pl. 28, and the Museo Archeologico, Venice 
example: C. Anti, Guida, no. 23), and no. 4a, a 
bust of the so-called Seneca type (Schefold, Bild- 
nisse, 134ff.), the most important marble is a frag- 
ment of a well-known Niobid Relief, showing a 
female Niobid falling to the right, her own left 
hand visible beneath her breasts. This figure is a 
replica of the central female figure from the Lenin- 
grad Niobid Relief (Lippold, RM 34 [1919] 17ff.; 
Waldhauer, RM 44 [1929] 199f.) and is no. 14 at 
the extreme right end of B. Schweitzer’s reconstruc- 
tion of the Apollo frieze from the throne of Pheidi- 
as’ Zeus at Olympia (JDAI 55 [1940] 213; see also, 
H. Schrader, JDAI 47 [1932] 151ff., and recently, 
W. H. Schuchhardt, MdI 1 [1948] 95ff.). The 
Orangery contains two interesting Roman funerary 
reliefs, one with three ladies arranged as goddesses 
in Greek votive reliefs. The celebrated Holland 
Vase, Keats’ Grecian Urn (Piranesi, Vasi I, pl. 52; 
Anc.Marbles, Addenda, p. xxi) was at Kensington 
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and is presumably still in the possession of Lord 
Iichester. 


Lonpon, Lansdowne House, off Berkeley Square. 

The Lansdowne marbles still in the possession of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, and those in the J. 
Paul Getty Museum in California, have already 
been listed (see above, under Bowoop, CiiFron 
Hatt, and Castte Howarp). Lansdowne House is 
now incorporated into a large office block built 
around the original fagade. The part of the house 
preserved in the centre is now the Lansdowne Club. 
Photographic publication of the collection both be- 
fore and after the Christie’s April 5, 1930 Sale Cata- 
logue, which is quite well illustrated, includes the 
portraits by F. Poulsen as EA nos. 3047-3065 and 
a number of other sculptures by Lippold as EA 
4898-4922. Besides those pieces mentioned above, 
the locations of the following major items are 
known to the writer (using the Michaelis-Smith 
numbering, with that of the Sale Catalogue in 
brackets immediately following): No. 1 (83), the 
“Lansdowne Stele,” is in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 71d). No. 3 (97), 
Torso of a Youth, restored as a boxer, is in storage 
in London (EA 4899). No. 21 (73), Sepulchral 
Monument with Five Busts, is in Copenhagen (F. 
Poulsen, Cat., 411, no. 591b). No. 23 (76), Roman 
Sepulchral Monument, of the Augustan period and 
with two busts, is in London storage (EA 3053). 
No. 24 (21), the Sepulchral Cippus of the Boy M. 
Carienius Venustus, is in the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum of Archaeology (Inv. no. 930, 16.4; Photo 
no. 2736), and No. 28 (111), Head of the Emperor 
Tiberius, is in London storage (EA 3054f.). No. 34 
(105), a portrait statue identified as Polydeukes, 
favourite to Herodes Atticus, has been since 1934 
in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City (AJA 58 [1954] 255). No. 44 (25), Head of a 
Young Man of the Middle of the Third Century 
A.D. passed through Spink to Copenhagen (F. 
Poulsen, Cat., 532, no. 766a), as did likewise No. 48 
(26), Bust of a Roman of the Early Empire (Poul- 
sen, Cat., 417, no. 599a). No. 49 (38), Statue of the 
Pudicitia Type, on the other hand returned to 
Italy and is now in the Museo Nazionale Romano 
(Inv. no. 114.766). No. 51 (40), Bust of a Roman 
of the Time of Antoninus Pius, is also in Copen- 
hagen (Poulsen, Cat., 483, no. 690b). No. 52 (5), 
listed as An Ideal Female Head, is one of the few 
marbles known to the writer to be definitely in the 
New York art market (Ernst Brummer, 383 Park 
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Avenue), although judging from the names of the 
purchasers at the Christie Sale many more items 
must be in American collections. No. 53 (54), for 
example, a head related to the Candia peplophoros 
type, is in the Metropolitan Museum (Bulletin 
[1931] 95ff.; E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, 55). Nos. 
20 (89), a Marble Throne Consecrated to Apollo, 
36 (103), an apoxyomenos-type Athlete, 67 (24), 
a statue of Artemis (EA 4g12f.), and 93 (64), 
a Fragment of a Colossal Athena Statue, are 
among the marbles in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. No. 54 (6), A Bust of a Beardless Roman 
of the Time of Domitian, was purchased by Spink 
for Copenhagen (Poulsen, Cat., 466f., no. 668a), 
as were also No. 55 (13), A Portrait Bust of an 
Elderly Lady of the Flavian Period (Poulsen, Cat., 
452f., no. 647a), No. 59 (86), Roman copy of a 
fifth century relief of Athena (Poulsen, Cat., 171, 
no. 231a), and No. 60 (48), A Colossal Head of 
Hadrian (Poulsen, Cat., 477, no. 681a). No. 81 (41), 
Terminal Figure of a Girl, is in London storage, 
having been for a time with other Landsdowne 
marbles (notably the Circular Altar, No. 58 (11) = 
EA 4g10) in the Whittall collection, Grayswood, 
Haslemere (EA 4910, also under 4851). 

The Lansdowne Amazon (No. 83 = 59) needs 
no mention as an ornament of the Metropolitan 
Museum (Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 72a), and 
the Lysippic Sandal-binding Hermes holds a simi- 
lar position in Copenhagen (Poulsen, Cat., 204, no. 
273a). The Child’s Sarcophagus, No. 99 (45), with 
a scene of boys playing games, is now at B. Crow- 
ther, Syon Lodge, Isleworth (pl. 44, fig. 20); the 
similar sarcophagus front, with Eros and Psyche 
groups, etc. (No. 100 = Lot 22), is in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford (Greek Art, Burlington 
House Exhibition, 1946, no. 146). Finally No. 104 
(2), Two Fragments of a Frieze, sculptured with 
sea creatures and said to come from Hadrian’s Villa 
at Tivoli, were bought for the Museo Nazionale 
Romano (Inv. nos. 114-767, 768). If from Villa 
Hadriana, they have been known since the Sei- 
cento, for drawings of parts of them in the style 
of that period are in the Dal Pozzo-Albani albums 
at Windsor (no. 8599; cf. also Ashmole, Ince, no. 


254). 


Lonpon, The London Museum (Kensington Pal- 
ace, W. 8). 

The London Museum, which in recent years 
has moved from Lancaster (old Stafford) House to 
a lower portion of Kensington Palace, contains ex- 
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hibits of objects relating to Roman London. Among 
the marbles one may be mentioned because it is 
obviously a post-antique import to London and 
three others because, although Romano-British an- 
tiquities from their discovery in London, they were 
certainly imported from Mediterranean lands in 
ancient times and have achieved certain note for 
their quality and interest in recent years. The first 
is the Tombstone with Greek Inscription from 
Drury Lane (R. E. M. Wheeler, London in Roman 
Times, London Museum Cat. 3, 46, no. B362, pl. 
XVIII), which from the multifold analogies of the 
Ashmolean Museum marbles can only be one of 
the Arundel pieces which lay neglected in the area 
and the subsequent rediscovery of which might 
lead to confusion with true Romano-British an- 
tiquities. (On the dispersal of the Arundel collec- 
tion, see Michaelis, Introd., pp. 35ff.) The other 
three marbles are well-known from the Ransom 
collection at Hitchin, Hertfordshire. They are: (3) 
Statue of an Unidentified River God (JRS [1911] 
pl. XXI1), (4) Headless Statue of a Genius Sacri- 
ficing (Cumont, Mithra, 390, fig. 306), and (5) a 
Mithraic Tablet (Wheeler, op.cit., pl. XVII A). 
The collection also includes a striated, medallion 
sarcophagus (2) of Mediterranean manufacture but 
found in Englefield Green, Surrey, in 1866. It is 
carved in coarse-grained Greek island marble. 


Lonpon, Sir John Soane’s Museum (13, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. Open). 

Michaelis visited the Soane Museum and, aside 
from his well-known comments about the arrange- 
ment of the collection (p. 473; Introd., p. 163f.), 
described about 35 pieces in detail. When the Mu- 
seum reopened after evacuation during the war 
(1949) under the Curatorship of John Summerson, 
C.B.E., F.B.A., the need for a full catalogue of the 
many as yet unpublished antiquities, architectural 
fragments, bronzes, gems, etc. became increasingly 
apparent. In the present phase of classical archaeol- 
ogy the increased study of architectural ornament 
alone justified a more thorough presentation of the 
wealth of this material in the collection. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to commission a Catalogue of 
Classical Antiquities in Sir John Soane’s Museum 
to supplement the revision of the Description be- 
ing prepared by the Curator. This catalogue is now 
complete and awaits publication in the near future. 
In the meantime, besides the new, illustrated De- 
scription the interested will find notes on the col- 
lection in Archaeology 6 (1953) 68-74, in NumCirc 
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61 (February 2, 1953) cols. 53-57 (on the Bucking- 
ham-Soane collection of gems), and in AJA 58 
(1954) 253ff. (on the portraits published by Poul- 
sen, Portraits, nos. 80-84; Ashmole, ]RS 12 [1922] 
303ff.). 


Lonpon, Victoria and Albert Museum (South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7). 

In Michaelis’ time the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, as it was then known, possessed no antiqui- 
ties other than those on temporary exhibition from 
private sources. Chief among these marbles was the 
Ponsonby Head (Michaelis, pp. 484f.), which has 
long been in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
(recently: Hanfmann, Latomus XI, Preface p. 7). 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has in more 
recent years assembled a small collection of mostly 
late antique and a number of Byzantine objects 
all of a more decorative than monumental sort, al- 
though several marbles may be numbered among 
these. The Coptic textiles, the late classical painted 
glass, and especially the Consular diptychs and 
Byzantine ivories are well known. In the perma- 
nent exhibition, the arrangement of which has not 
changed in several years, the following items are of 
note: (Photographs of all may be readily purchased 
from the photographic department) No. 2 (A. 6 
1949), Colossal Sandaled Foot, in porphyry. Pre- 
sented by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, this fragment of 
a Roman statue is said to come from the Cook 
collection, Richmond, but is not in JHS 28 (1908) 
(cf. the similar foot from Dereppene, now in the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London: 
Delbrueck, Porphyrywerke, 68f., fig. 21). No. 3 
(3725) is the oft-published bronze bust called that 
of Commodus Mithras (EA 5055, a questionable 
replica). No. 4 (A. 1-1919) is a small porphyry 
torso of a Serapis, of the common seated type at- 
tributed to Bryaxis. The extremities, probably made 
in white marble, are missing (cf. in this respect, 
Vatican, Amelung, Cat. 1, pl. 38, no. 74). Finally, 
no. 7 (A. 2-1933) in the revised Ancient Marbles is 
an island-type marble head of a child, probably 
from a sarcophagus and found by Sir C. W. Wil- 
son at Ambarrarsi (Sidamara) in Asia Minor. 


Lonvon, University College, The Department of 
Archaeology (Prof. C. M. Robertson). 

Besides an important selection of casts on loan 
from the British Museum, the Museum of the 
Department of Archaeology contains a small but 
choice collection of marbles, bronzes, terracottas, 
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and vases mostly the gift of the Gayer-Anderson 
family. The majority of these minor objects are 
from Egypt, especially from the Delta or Alexan- 
dria area. They are most attractively displayed in a 
series of well-lighted glass cases. Noteworthy are 
two small lion-headed table-supports in wood, sev- 
eral figurines in ivory or ivory stone, and a series 
of clay jeweller’s model moulds. The most impor- 
tant marble in this group is a small (H.: 0.28 m.) 
torso of a young athlete, a Hellenistic work based 
on the Polykleitan Doryphoros but with modelling, 
especially of the chest, influenced by the Pergamene 
School. (On the Doryphoros see recently, Boucher- 
Colozier, RA [April-June 1953] 129ff.) The Hope- 
type Athena bust from the Cook collection, Rich- 
mond (see above) and two minor marbles from 
the Melchett collection have been recently presented 
to the Department. 


Lonpon, The Wallace Collection (Hertford House, 
Manchester Square). 

There are two classical marbles and an interest- 
ing, large bronze lamp among the wide assortment 
of works of art mostly of the French eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in this museum. Neither 
of the two marble heads of Eros restored on match- 
ing busts (Mann, Sculpture Catalogue, 1931, nos. 
S 1, 2) is a replica of the Eros Bending the Bow 
(the Capitoline Eros type), as has been stated in 
several works on Praxiteles and Lysippos (e.g. 
Johnson, Lysippos, 107, Heads no. 13). S 1 resem- 
bles Ny Carlsberg, Billedtavler, pl. XIII, no. 1738, 
and S 2, for which the nearest parallel seems to be 
a statue in the Museo Chiaramonti (Amelung, Cat. 
I, pl. 55, no. 338), is inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


Lonpon, Collection of the Earl of Wemyss. 

Michaelis (p. 486) never saw Horace Walpole’s 
celebrated marble eagle which had adorned the gal- 
lery at Strawberry Hill from 1747 to 1842. It has 
since been located and published as at GosFrorp 
House, Longniddry (Strong, Art in Ancient Rome 
I, 170, fig. 206). Lord Wemyss also obtained from 
the Walpole collection a head of Dionysos (Michae- 
lis, pp. 432f.), which together with a draped female 
torso (of Aphrodite?) was exhibited at the 1904 
Burlington Club Exhibition (pls. 30, no. 32 and 31, 
no. 42; the head is also EA 4931-4933). 


LowrHer Castte (Lowther, near Whitehaven, 
Westmoreland; the Earl of Lonsdale). 
Following Michaelis’ rather hurried inspection 
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and description of the collection in 1873, F. Poulsen 
illustrated a number of marbles as EA nos. 3066- 
3098. In six series of sales in the Spring and early 
Summer of 1947 the major part of Lord Lonsdale’s 
collection was sold at public auction in the castle by 
Maple and Co., and Thomas Wyatt, F.V.A. In the 
third series (April 29-May 1) the Classical Sculp- 
tures were sold in Lots 2260-2400, together with 
Renaissance, Neo-Classic, and later sculpture, from 
the East Gallery (Lots 2260-2330), the West Gal- 
lery (Lots 2331-2367), and the Grounds (Lots 2368 
to end). The marbles in the Passage Leading to 
the West Gallery were included in the lots covered 
under the general heading West Gallery. Unidenti- 
fied among these lots are the stelai, sepulchral reliefs 
and urns, sepulchral inscriptions, and “native an- 
tiquities” described by Michaelis in the Passage 
Leading from the East Gallery to the Billiard 
Room. Word from Lowther Castle indicates that 
many if not all of these are still in the collection. 

In a number of cases the brevity, or rather ambi- 
guity, of the sales catalogue entries makes identifi- 
cation, according to Michaelis or Poulsen, impos- 
sible. The outstanding item in the sale was Michae- 
lis, no. 37 (Lot 2280), the fragment of an Attic 
sepulchral stele of ca. 400 B.c., which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (Richter, Hand- 
book, 1953, pl. 119b; Art Treasures of the Metro- 
politan, 218, no. 12, pl. 25). The Roman sepulchral 
relief of a Flavian lady as Venus Victrix (Michaelis, 
no. 42 = Lot 2302) is on exhibit in the Portrait 
Gallery of the British Museum (EA 4934; Pierre 
Jacques Album [Reinach] pl. 80). Michaelis, no. 
43 (Lot 2321), a Child’s sarcophagus with Cupids 
hunting, has made a long journey back through the 
Mediterranean. It is now in the Museum in Haifa, 
Israel. 


Lyme Park (Disley, near Stockport, Cheshire. For- 
merly the seat of Lord Newton and National Trust 
property since 1947, Lyme Park is administered by 
the Stockport Corporation. Open). 

The three grave stelai discovered by Thomas 
Legh during his stay at Athens in 1812 and pub- 
lished by Mrs. Strong (JHS 23 [1903] 356ff.) are 
still in their traditional setting at Lyme Park. The 
best-known, the grave relief of an Athenian poet, 
has been recently republished by Prof. T. B. L. 
Webster of London University (Studies Presented 
to D. M. Robinson I, 5g9oft.). 
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Marsury Hatt (near Whitchurch, Salop, Cheshire; 
now occupied by a branch of the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd.). 

Michaelis visited the collection in 1873, after it 
had been well drawn and described by Clarac, 
Waagen, Conze, and a privately printed “Cata- 
logue.” The collection was formed in Rome about 
1776 by the Hon. J. Smith Barry and included 
pieces from the Villa Mattei and Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli. Since the statues were all engraved by Clarac 
(and are therefore republished in Reinach, Rép. 
Stat. 1), Michaelis gave the Clarac order in his own 
numbering. In the Sotheby Sale of July 27, 1933, in 
which a number of the Hope pieces, including the 
Hope Athena, reappeared from the Cowdray collec- 
tion (see above, under Deeppene), three marbles 
from Marbury were sold, together with an Archais- 
tic, Draped Female Figure secured by exchange with 
the Museo delle Terme in 1928 (Matz-Duhn, no. 
1567; also Sotheby Sale, March 13, 1931, with three 
plates). The three, all bought by Joseph Brummer, 
were Michaelis, no. 6 (Statue of Venus), no. 22 
(Torso of the Satyr with the Foot-Clappers), and 
no. 41 (Circular Marble Altar or Base). The last 
two are now in the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery, Kansas City. 

At an Auction Sale also conducted by Messrs. 
Sotheby, July 29, 1946, under the title “The Prop- 
erty of the Late Lord Barrymore,” Michaelis, nos. 
7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 18, 33, 355 37> 43» 44, 45, and a Marble 
Head of the Type of Eros from Centocelle (Furt- 
wangler, Masterpieces, 315, fig. 135) were sold. 
Michaelis nos. 32 (Head of a Man from an Attic 
Tombstone) and 33 (Portrait Head, copy after a 
fourth century B.c. original; EA 3107f., and replica 
of the Vatican and Albani heads Arndt-Bruckmann, 
pls. 585f., 589f.) are in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. Some of the other statues, particularly the 
larger pieces and the “Jenkins Vase” (Michaelis 
no. 36), are presumably still at Marbury Hall, as 
is probably Michaelis no. 40 (the “Menander” 
imago clipeata: RM 59 [1944] 77ff.; EA 31136.). 
Together with the illustrations in the two sales cata- 
logues, the only comprehensive photographic cover- 
age of the collection is by F. Poulsen, as EA nos. 


3099-3115. 


MarcaM Park (near Port Talbot, Glamorganshire, 
Wales; formerly in the possession of Miss Emily 
Charlotte Talbot). 

The collection, formed in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century by Thomas Mansel-Talbot 
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through Gavin Hamilton and Thomas Jenkins 
(Michaelis, p. 516), is best known from the descrip- 
tion and photographs in Poulsen, Portraits (pp. 
20ff.). After the death of Miss Talbot, in a sale 
conducted on the premises the collection of marbles, 
as well as the remaining contents of the castle, were 
dispersed by Christie’s. The sculptures and two 
painted vases were auctioned on October 29, 1941 
and comprised Lots 429 to 455. Several were il- 
lustrated that have never been photographically 
reproduced elsewhere. Michaelis, no. 4, the Statue 
of the Drunken Herakles, passed to the collection 
of the late W. R. Hearst, and no. 9, a Bust of 
Hadrian (Poulsen, Portraits, 75, no. 58) is now in 
the Capt. E. G. Spencer Churchill collection, North- 
wick Park, near Morton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucester- 
shire. The Sale also included five very fine sculp- 
tured cinerary altars and vases overlooked by Micha- 
elis and Poulsen alike (Lots 432, 434, 436, 444 and 
450). Two are illustrated by plates, and four bear 
lengthy inscriptions. 


Mostyn Hatt (Mostyn, Flintshire; Lord Mostyn). 
According to photographs taken by Mr. B. Ash- 
mole a number of years ago, among other heads 
set on Neo-Classic busts Mostyn Hall possesses a 
replica of the Athens-Correale type bearded head, 
known in at least ten other replicas of a mid-fifth 
century B.c. type (see lately, E. Paribeni, Sculture 
greche, 41, under no. 61). The nose is restored. 


Narrorp Hatt (near King’s Lynn, Norfolk; Mrs. 
Fountaine). 

Mr. F. J. B. Watson, Deputy Surveyor of Her 
Majesty’s Works of Art, kindly stated that there 
are one or two classical sculptures in the well at 
the bottom of the main staircase. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that the collection contains the 
earliest painting (ca. 1715) of British antiquaries 
in Florence on the grand tour. In this case they 
are looking at cameos from the Medici collection 
in the Tribuna of the Uffizi. 


Newsy Hatt (at Skelton, four miles S.E. of Ripon, 
Yorkshire; Major E.R.F. Compton. Open). 

The collection, formed in Rome about 1765 by 
William Weddell, is one of the most tastefully dis- 
played in England, being intact and mainly in the 
Sculpture Gallery designed for it by Robert Adam. 
Besides Michaelis’ thorough descriptions (Anc.Mar- 
bles, 522ff.), F. Poulsen published a number of 
portraits as EA nos. 3116-3132, and Lippold several 
of the other sculptures as EA nos. 4935-4938. Fol- 
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lowing Michaelis’ numbering, the outstanding 
sculptures with recent references are: No. 7, Statu- 
ette of Demosthenes, of the Vatican-Knole (Copen- 
hagen) type (EA 3116); No. 9, Colossal Head of 
Herakles, of the Lysippic type and truer to the ideal 
than the Farnese head (EA 4935); No. 14, Colossal 
Bust of Zeus, comparable with the Bryaxis Serapis 
type (EA 4936); No. 18, Statue of a Muse (pl. 44, 
fig. 21), replica of the body type in the Museo Na- 
zionale Romano (Felletti Maj, Ritratti, 96, no. 179) ; 
No. 19, Head of Septimius Severus (EA 3120); No. 
23, Statue of Athena, the body of the type of the 
Athena from Cyrene and the head of a replica of 
Ince Biunvett, no. 8 (EA 4937); No. 34, Oval 
Child’s Sarcophagus with Bacchic scenes around 
lion heads (EA 3127); No. 35, a Statuette of Metro- 
doros (EA 3128-3131); and No. 42, a Head of Mar- 
ciana (Wegner, AA [1938] col. 292, fig. 10). Chief 
among the many marbles in need of photographic 
publication are the green basalt “Julius Caesar” 
bust (pl. 44, fig. 22) (see above, under Kincston 
Lacy), a pendant blackish marble bust of a negro 
(Michaelis, no. 43), and no. 36, a black basalt bust 
of the “Scipio” or Isis Priest type. The statue of 
Aphrodite (pl. 45, fig. 23), known as the Barberini 
Venus and a celebrated Neo-Classic antiquity, has 
never been illustrated other than in Clarac’s line 
engraving (Felletti Maj, ArchCl Ill, 1 [1951] 63, 
no. 22). The chief totally unpublished marble was 
missed by all because it is on the Lower West Ter- 
race in the Gardens. It is a Roman tripod and 
cauldron with Bacchic masks, sea creatures, medal- 
lion busts of children, and three Erotes in the niches 
between the legs (pl. 45, fig. 24). The original, un- 
restored condition of this important but now much- 
weathered marble may be gathered from the splen- 
did set of drawings of it in its unrestored state in 
the Dal Pozzo-Albani albums at Windsor Castle 
(Cat., nos. 11,357; 11,361, and 11,362). A pen nota- 
tion on one of the drawings indicates that the 
tripod was in Rome in the collection of Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani. In the mid-sixteenth century 
it was in the collection of Cardinal Carpi on Monte 
Cavallo (von Mercklin, RM 49 [1934] 221, fig. 4; 
Hiilsen, Rémische Antikengdrten, 71, nos. 1456.), 
and from the Albani collection it passed to the 
dealer Cavaceppi (Raccolta Il, pl. 51), from whom 
William Weddell acquired it for Newby Hall. 


Nosrett Priory (near Wakefield, Yorkshire; the 
National Trust and Lord St. Oswald. Open). 
Built by Paine in the years 1740-1750, Nostell 
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Priory was altered by Robert Adam for Sir Row- 
land Winn between 1766 and 1785. Although the 
marbles are confined to one or two unfigured sar- 
cophagi, Nostell Priory contains a relatively large 
and quite important collection of Attic and South 
Italian painted vases. They reached Yorkshire be- 
fore any of the sixty-odd first class examples could 
be seen by Neo-Classic illustrators of painted vases 
and have therefore remained unstudied until re- 
cent times. According to P. Corbett of the British 
Museum, who is studying the collection, for many 
years the vases adorned the shelves of the Billiard 
Room, but they are now housed in two large 
glassed cases of the type used by the British Mu- 
seum. 


Ossorne House (near Cowes, Isle of Wight, Hamp- 
shire; administered by the Ministry of Works. 
Open). 

Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 535ff.) examined the 
small collection of ancient sculptures formed by 
Queen Victoria between 1848 and 1854 by means 
of photographs and described six marbles. The 
Statue of Antinous in Egyptian Garb (No. 3) has 
been since 1920 on permanent loan in the British 
Museum. Its only published illustration is Reinach, 
Rép.Stat. Il, 569, 6. The remaining pieces are now 
stored in the Orangery at Windsor Castle. No. 1 is a 
head of a youth of ca. 160 a.v., and no. 2 is the 
Aphrodite Anadyomene (pl. 45, fig. 25) from the 
Duke of Buckingham’s collection at Stowe (see 
below). It was purchased by Queen Victoria in 
1848 as a birthday present for Prince Albert and 
is said to have been found in the Baths of Caracalla 
in Rome. The most important of the other three 
is no. 5, the crouching Aphrodite holding her 
tresses, similar to the well-known statue found on 
Rhodes (S. Reinach, MonPiot [1924] 110ff., fig. I; 
G. Battaglia, BdA [1930-31] 4oof.). 


Osrertey Park (Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex; 
the National Trust, administered by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Open). 

Osterley House owes its present form to the 
years from 1763, when Francis Child, the banker, 
commissioned Robert Adam to remodel both the 
interior and especially the exterior in his own style. 
Adam also seems to have provided the four clas- 
sical statues of note for the niches in the two Mi- 
nerva Medica-type apses at the left and right ends 
of the monumental “Wedgwood” or Stone Hall 
just beyond the entrance. 
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The four statues are about two-thirds lifesize 
and are quite restored in white Carrara or Parian 
marble. No. 1 is a torso of a statue of the variant 
“Narcissus” type, restored as the young Apollo or 
Orpheus leaning on a lyre (cf. the smaller version 
in the Metropolitan Museum: Richter, Handbook, 
1953, pl. 7oc, and the statue formerly at Rosste 
Priory: Michaelis, no. 1; Poulsen, Portraits, 25, 
fig. 30). No. 2 is a restored torso of a statue of 
Athena. No. 3 is a replica of Ince BLUNDELL, no. 4, 
an adaptation of an early fourth century B.c. type 
representing Demeter or Kore. No. 4 is the best 
preserved and most important of the four. It is a 
statue of the young Herakles (pl. 45, fig. 26), with 
its original Genzano-Conservatori type head and 
therefore comparable to the standing Herakles from 
the Hope collection at Deeppene (see above). 


PensHurst Prace (Penshurst, near Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent; the Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. 
Open). 

A visit to Penshurst in 1953 indicated that the 
“number of busts brought from Italy by Mr. Perry 
about 1740” (Anc.Marbles, 595£.) seems to refer to 
eighteenth century imitations now deposited in the 
Garden Tower. The nearest things to classical statu- 
ary were four casts of the four traditional attrac- 
tions of the Uffizi Tribuna; the Satyr with the 
Footclappers, the Medici Venus, the Wrestlers, and 
the Arrotino. 


PerwortH House (Petworth, near Midhurst, Sus- 
sex; the National Trust and Mr. John Wyndham. 
Open). 

Formerly the collection of the Third Earl of 
Egremont (1751-1837), Petworth continued in the 
family as the property of the Lords Leconfield. In 
1947 the Third Lord Leconfield conveyed Petworth, 
with a large endowment, to the National Trust to 
be preserved for the nation. The house is at present 
the seat of his nephew, Mr. John Wyndham. 

In 1915, in collaboration with Miss C. A. Hutton, 
the Hon. Margaret Wyndham published a new 
catalogue of the antiquities in a private edition of 
two hundred copies. The text is confined to the 
scientific descriptions, parallels including material 
discovered in the thirty years since Ancient Marbles 
appeared, and further bibliography. Of utmost im- 
portance are the photographs, so rare in the earlier 
publications of English private collections (Cat. of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Possession 


of Lord Leconfield, 1915). The following is a list 
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of recent references to the outstanding sculptures, 
following the numbering system used by Michaelis 
and Miss Wyndham. Most of the pieces are in the 
Sculpture Gallery, although a number of statues 
are scattered through the house and some of the 
portrait busts are in storage. No. 52, the Statue of 
Artemis, is lying on her back behind a screen in 
the Ladies’ Room, having been slightly damaged 
when the collection was being re-arranged. No. 53, 
the Statue of a Boy Holding a Pig, is in the Audit 
Room in a separate wing of the house (Jones, Cons.- 
Cat., 115f., no. 68, where this is wrongly cited as 
LaNsDOWNE, No. 53). 

Replicas of no. 3, Female Portrait Statue, are col- 
lected by Amelung under EA 1186; the body type 
is that of the Hera Barberini (Lippold, Kopien, 
206, 271). No. 4, the Statue of Hera, is based on a 
work of the fifth century s.c. (Lippold, Kopien, 
271 and comment or -eplicas). The Apollo Egre- 
mont (No. 5) is no. III, p. 74 of Deubner, Hellenis- 
tische Apollogestalten, and no. 6, the Torso of the 
Statue of a Satyr Pouring Out Wine, with its contro- 
versial inscription “Apollonios . . . fashioned” 
(Loewy, no. 517), is p. 15, fig. 12 of 89 Berliner 
Winckelmanns Programm, 1929 (F. Weege). No. 7 
is the Statue of Apollo, a copy of the fourth cen- 
tury type attributed to Praxiteles or his circle (Ugo- 
lini, BdA II, 8 [1928-29] 273ff., fig. 19). The Pet- 
worth Oil Pourer, a marble copy of a bronze orig- 
inal of the period after Polykleitos, has been one of 
the most-discussed marbles in the collection (Text 
to BrBr 686f.; Mustilli, Museo Mussolini, 132). No. 
14 is a statue of Dionysos restored from a Doryph- 
oros torso, and no. 15 appears to have a head of 
the period of Gallienus but not a portrait of that 
emperor (Dusenbery, Marsyas IV [1948] 16). The 
Mattei Amazon (No. 18) has a body of dull Parian 
marble, while the oversized head now set thereon 
appears to be of a cloudy Pentelic variety (Lippold, 
Gnomon [1949] 245; Picard, Manuel Il, 1, p. 518). 
The head restored on no. 19, a seated Statue of a 
Philosopher, has been variously termed Demos- 
thenes (Felletti Maj, Ritratti, 19) or an unknown 
person with similar features (Text to Arndt-Bruck- 
mann, no. 1120). The Head of an Athlete (No. 24), 
another copy of the head in the Metropolitan 
(Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 71a), has even been 
proposed as the Mattei Amazon type (Arndt, in 
Festschrift Loeb, 1927, pp. 1-4; accepted, without 
comment, by Lippold, Handbuch der Archdaologie 
III, 1, p. 171, note 7, pl. 61, no. 2). It cannot, in any 
case, fit on no. 18 in spite of the similar quality of 
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the carving, for both the neck of the head and that 
of the Amazon body, when taken together, are too 
long. In no. 27, Colossal Female Head, the mask 
of the face with the front part of the cranium is a 
late Greek replica of the Artemis of Ariccia in the 
Museo Nazionale Romano (E. Paribeni, Sculture 
greche, 62, under no. 108). No. 30 has been identi- 
fied as a portrait of Thales (Schefold, Bildnisse, 
156; Brendel, RM 51 [1936] 49). Passing over the 
important collection of Roman portraits, we may 
note that the Petworth or Leconfield Head of 
Aphrodite (No. 73; Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, 
253, pl. 83) has been exhibited at Burlington House 
in 1946 (Greek Art, no. 159, pls. 47-49) and at 
Messrs. Wildenstein, London, in 1954. Finally, no. 
74, Bust of Athena with an Aegis, is linked with 
replicas in Naples, the Capitol and Munich (Pfuhl, 
]DAI 41 [1926] 20). 

The three Athenian decrees (No. 85) were pub- 
lished as a supplement to Miss Wyndham’s Cata- 
logue by Miss Hutton, in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 21 (1914-15, 1915-16). S. Reinach, 
in RA 56, 2 (1917) 294-299 presented a short history 
and summary of the Leconfield Collection based on 
the privately circulated Wyndham Catalogue. In 
addition to observations of his own, Reinach had 
drawn a number of the pieces in the Répertoire 
manner from the photographs. 


Pippsrook House (near Dorking, Surrey). 

The Forman Collection (Anc.Marbles, 618) was 
sold at auction by Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge 
in June 1899. Fortunately, Cecil H. Smith of the 
British Museum had prepared a catalogue of the 
bronzes and vases, which was incorporated with 
a number of photographs as the text of the auction 
catalogue. 


PiymMoutn, The Athenaeum. 

This institution contains a small collection of 
marbles presented by Major-General Lannowe on 
his relinquishing the tenancy of Trematon Castle 
(1896-97). The antiquities of Trematon were ac- 
quired by Benjamin Tucker, secretary to Admiral 
the Earl of St. Vincent. Some fragments and a 
Roman Altar are said to have been brought from 
the ruins of Carthage by Lord St. Vincent; the 
other Trematon Marbles came from Asia Minor 
or central Greece. The Athenaeum also possesses 
an inscribed basis from Cilicia, with a dedication 
in Greek and Latin probably to the Emperor Com- 
modus. 
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The main group of marbles are illustrated in full 
page Plates I-XIII of Trans.Plymouth Institution 
and Devon and Cornwall Hist.Soc., 1913-14, 260ff., 
written by a Mr. Slater, with the assistance of Mr. 
M. N. Tod. The most important sculptures are 
no. I, Herm bust of a female with melon headdress, 
the type of the Corinna of Silanion (Picard, Manu- 
el III, 810ff., esp. fig. 366), and no. VII, Fragments 
probably from a Sidamara type sarcophagus such 
as that from the Cook collection, Richmond, and 
now in the British Museum (see above, under Cook 
Collection). 


Porespen Lacey (Great Bookham, Dorking, Sur- 
rey; the National Trust, and containing the Gre- 
ville collection. Open). 

The only sculpture of interest to archaeologists is 
a sarcophagus with a relief of the Indian triumph 
of Dionysos. It is set under the shelter of the West 
Porch, near the exit taken by the public on tours 
of the house. This relief, on the front panel, pre- 
sents a scene identical with the corresponding re- 
lief of the Sarcophagus with Triumph of Dionysos, 
in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (Lehmann 
and Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi, 12f., figs. 7f., etc.). 
The Polesden Lacey relief is a copy of this, no 
doubt executed in Italy om an ancient sarcophagus 
in the years between 1885 when the Baltimore 
sarcophagus was discovered near the Porta Pia in 
Rome and the year when it passed from the Mas- 
serenti collection to that of Mr. Walters. A date 
when the Baltimore sarcophagus and its com- 
panions were being renovated by the restorers 
seems most likely. There is no record when or 
where Mrs. Greville acquired the sarcophagus at 
Polesden Lacey. The hippo-griffins or hippo-chi- 
meras which the “restorer” carved on the ends are 
without antique parallel, although they might be 
said to be free adaptations of the griffins in a sim- 
ilar position on the Sarcophagus with Griffins, 
now also in Baltimore (Lehmann and Olsen, figs. 
17f.). This sarcophagus was presumably available 
as a model, since it belongs with the group found 
near the Porta Pia. 


Roxesy Hart (near Barnard Castle, Yorkshire; 
seat of the Morritt family). 

One marble, a small statue of a girl with two 
geese, which was not described in any of the ref- 
erences used by Michaelis or seen by him on his 
visit (Anc.Marbles, 643ff.), was acquired by the 
British Museum in 1948 (Inv. no. 1948.4-14.1). This 
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Greek funerary sculpture is now on display in the 
Ephesus Room (cf. Collignon, Statues Funéraires, 
193ff., fig. 121). The collection at Rokeby has now 
been brought together in a storeroom in the rear 
centre of the house. In addition to Michaelis nos. 
1-14, there are a number of busts, reliefs, etc. which 
seem to correspond to those pieces seen by Volk- 
mann in Sir Thomas Robinson’s time. 

The outstanding heads among these last com- 
prise: (no. 16) a splendid head of Herakles in yel- 
low Pentelic marble, an excellent copy after a fourth 
century work (cf. the head in Boston; Caskey, 
Cat., 149, no. 74); a large head of Apollo or a youth 
(no. 16a), of earlier to mid-fifth century style and 
with the hair drawn back and arranged in a rectan- 
gular plait down the back of the neck; and (no. 
16f) a fourth or early fifth century a.p. portrait of 
a young Empress or princess. The first two are 
restored on Renaissance-type busts; the late antique 
portrait consists of the head and neck now mounted 
on a rectangular plinth. The four Greek sepulchral 
stelai from Asia Minor or the islands are stacked at 
the back of the storeroom in a position which made 
examination difficult and photography impossible. 
The statuettes (nos. 6-11) are not of any impor- 
tance, but several of the other heads, particularly a 
small terminal bust of a bearded poet or philos- 
opher (no. 12a), merit further study. There is an 
interesting collection of Romano-British cippi in 
the garden beside the hall, and the neighbourhood 
is noted for its excellent trout streams. 


Rossiz Priory (Perthshire, Scotland; Lord Kin- 
naird). 

Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 648ff.) never visited the 
collection, but he had the benefit of a full photo- 
graphic catalogue compiled by George, Ninth Lord 
Kinnaird, when he wrote his descriptions. F. Poul- 
sen supplemented this work by a fairly extensive 
treatment of the portrait busts and the best Graeco- 
Roman sculptures on pp. 23ff. of Portraits. On De- 
cember 20 and 21, 1948, with at least four other 
properties, Sotheby & Co. disposed of “The Cele- 
brated Collection of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Antiquities from Rossie Priory, Inchture, Perth.” 
Although the sale catalogue descriptions are shock- 
ingly meagre, not all the marbles, especially the 
Roman portrait busts, appear to have been sold. 
Lots 179-202 comprised the vases, terracottas, lamps, 
and an odd bronze, and the marbles followed im- 
mediately, commencing (203) with Michaelis no. 
1, the Statue of the Narcissus-type reversed (Picard, 
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Manuel Il, 705, 930; Poulsen, Portraits, 25, fig. 30; 
see above, under Osrertey Park, for another repli- 
ca). 

Of the other sculptures of note a few words may 
be said, following Michaelis’ numbering and with 
the sale lots in brackets, where they can be identi- 
fied. No. 17 (211), the so-called head of Alexander 
in the character of Apollo (Poulsen, Portraits, 38f., 
no. 10), has been identified as being purely Apollo 
rather than the Macedonian ruler (Suhr, Portraits 
of Greek Statesmen, 130). Concerning no. 8 (not 
in the sale?), Dr. E. Paribeni has called the writ- 
er’s attention to a ruined replica of this near-mid- 
fifth century peplophoros (?) type in the cellar 
of the Antiquario Communale in Rome; he cites 
comparison with the Alba and Klinger heads (see 
Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson 1, 638ff.; 
Poulsen, Portraits, 24f., figs. 28f.; and E. Paribeni, 
Sculture greche, 52f., under no. 89). No. 44, an “An- 
cient Marble Mask,” was termed modern by Micha- 
elis, but further research has revealed its genuineness 
and importance. It was presented to the British 
Museum by the present Lord Kinnaird (Higgins, 
BMQ 16 [1952] 103f.). Lastly, no. 72 (225), a frag- 
ment with three heads from a late Antonine sacri- 
ficial scene and one of the few major historical 
reliefs in British private collections, was purchased 
for the British Museum (Poulsen, Portraits, 99, no. 
g1). It is fortunate, at least, that the limited edition 
of Lord Kinnaird’s early catalogue is fully illus- 
trated, for many pieces now otherwise lost may be 
still studied. 


Stanmore Hitt (near Great Stanmore, Middlesex). 

C. D. E. Fortnum, F.S.A., generously presented 
the bulk of his collection (Anc.Marbles, 659ff.) to 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, where it is now 
the feature of the upper galleries constructed to 
receive it. 


Srowe (near Buckingham, Buckinghamshire. Now 
a public school for boys). 

Throughout Anc.Marbles Michaelis made ref- 
erence to Marbles from the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s collection, sold in the auction of 1848. Stowe 
itself remained in the family until 1921. Commenc- 
ing on Monday, July 4 of that year, and continuing 
for nineteen days, the Ducal Estate of Stowe was 
sold by direction of the Baroness Kinloss and the 
Hon. L. C. F. T. Morgan-Grenville, Master of Kin- 
loss. In the giant catalogue, Lots 3757-3761 seem to 
include antique reliefs and architectural fragments, 
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but the descriptions are so vague that further in- 
formation cannot be ascertained. At any rate we 
have the few remnants of the once-vast Stowe 
collection of classical antiquities now scattered 
throughout the world (see above, Lonpon, Soane 
Museum, for the gems). 

One interesting marble, a Bacchic vase from 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, remained at Stowe until 
the sale in 1905, for it appears as the cover illustra- 
tion and Lot 507 in the Sir George Donaldson Sale 
of July 6-10, 1925 (Puttick and Simpson). It is de- 
scribed as having been brought to England by the 
Duke of Buckingham in 1734 and presumably re- 
mained at Stowe for nearly two hundred years. A 
number of other marbles from the Donaldson Col- 
lection are now in the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeolegy, Toronto, Canada. 


Sutron Prace (near Guildford, Surrey; the Duke 
of Sutherland. Open). 

At Sutton Place, in the Library and on the top 
shelves over the book cases, there are six ancient 
busts. The most important is (no. 2) a bust of the 
young Herakles with lion’s skin over his head. 
This Pentelic marble head worked for insertion 
into a statue is an adaptation of a fourth century 
creation and is probably the bust seen in Stafford 
House, London, (see above, under London Muse- 
um) by Waagen and not located by Michaelis (his 
no. 4). Besides Stafford House, the Duke of Suth- 
erland also owned Trentham Hall (Anc.Marbles, 
66) the contents of which were sold in July 1907 
by Messrs. Trollope. The most important sculpture 
in this sale, the late Greek draped, veiled funerary 
statue of a woman (Lot 858), was acquired through 
Prof. Ernest Gardner for the British Museum 
(JHS 28 [1908] 138ff.). Once dated as early as the 
early fourth century B.c., it is now considered to 
be work of the Augustan period (Horn, Gewand- 
statuen, 87, pl. 27, 2). 


Syon House (Brentford, Middlesex; the Duke of 
Northumberland. Open). 

Michaelis appears not to have known of the small 
number of classical statues at Syon House. F. Poul- 
sen first published the antiquities of this monument 
of Robert Adam’s architectural and decorative style 
(Portraits, 14ff.). He considered eight ancient por- 
trait statues and busts, and mentioned that the so- 
called Livia (pl. 45, fig. 27) had a modern head set 
on a body, the inflated drapery of which indicated 
a copy of the period of Claudius and from “a well 
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known statuesque type.” This torso is in fact the 
body type of the “Kora” Grimani in the Museo 
Archeologico, Venice (Furtwangler, “Originalstatu- 
en,” AbhMiinchen xxi, 2 [1898] 282 [8 of reprint] 
ff., pl. I; E. Paribeni, Sculture greche, variants un- 
der p. 66, no. 118). 

The chief of several sculptures overlooked by 
Poulsen is on the second landing of the main stair- 
case. It is a statue of Aphrodite emerging from her 
bath. The goddess is to be envisioned holding her 
tresses with both hands. This lifesized, half-draped 
torso of excellent quality has a restored head, and 
both arms from just below the shoulders are like- 
wise new (replica of Vatican, Amelung, Cat. II, 
pl. 75, no. 433, 696ff., and the Aphrodite Anadyo- 
mene in Leiden: Brants, Anc.Sculptures 1, p. 4, 
no. 10). 


Vircinta Water (Surrey). 

A curious cache of classical antiquities of non- 
Romano British origin, overlooked by Michaelis 
and recently the subject of scholarly investigation 
in the articles cited below, is a sham ruin erected 
in 1824 at Virginia Water, mainly from architec- 
tural fragments exported from Lepcis in North 
Africa by Commander W. H. Smyth in 1817 (R. 
G. Goodchild, in PBSR 18 [1950] 72ff.; J. M. Reyn- 
olds, in PBSR 19 [1951] 118ff.). 


Warwick Castie (Warwick, Warwickshire; the 
Earl of Warwick. Open). 

The chief ornament of this collection and the 
Conservatory in the castle grounds remains the 
marble vase with Bacchic masks in relief found in 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli (Gusman, Villa Hadriana, 
259ff., figs. 422f.; Michaelis, p. 663f., no. 1). The 
Endymion Sarcophagus in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which has often been cited as that seen by 
Waagen at Warwick (Michaelis, no. 2) and which 
reached New York in 1947 (Richter, Roman Por- 
traits, 1948, no. 92), in fact came via Brummer and 
the Western Sale (Christie’s July 1913; see above, 
under BroapLanps) from Felix Hall, Essex. This 
sarcophagus is said to have been found in territory 
belonging to the Bishop of Ostia and was purchased 
in great secrecy from the brothers Carloni in 1826 
(Marsden, Greek and Roman Art at Felix Hall, 
pls. III f.). Although there appear to be four or 
five unlisted ancient marbles still in Warwick Cas- 
tle, the sarcophagus seen by Waagen, which was 
in nothing like the perfect preservation of the 
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Felix Hall example, must have perished, as was 
originally thought, in the great fire of 1871. 


WeENtTwortH WoopHouse (near Rotherham and 
Sheffield, Yorkshire; the Earl Fitzwilliam). 

The “splendid cabinet of Roman coins” men- 
tioned by Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 665) was sold 
at Christie’s May 30, 1949 in a sale memorable in 
the records of such numismatic events in recent 
years. The Marquess of Rockingham, who formed 
the collection of Roman medallions and aes in the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century, acquired 
a number of pieces from the collection of Abbé 
Visconti, President of the Society of Antiquaries 
in Rome. 

In the week of July 4 to 9, 1949, Henry Spencer 
and Sons sold much of the remaining contents of 
Wentworth Woodhouse, the largest country house 
in England. Statuary in the Sculpture Room in- 
cluded a number of antique marbles, mostly heavily 
restored, but from the descriptions in the sale 
catalogue it is difficult to tell which of lots 419-488 
are classical and which are Neo-Classical antiqui- 
ties. One of these marbles, a very heavily restored 
Bacchic frieze, the Triumph of Bacchus in India, 
was on display in the galleries of Spink and Son, 
London, for four years. It now graces the Court- 
yard of the J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, Cali- 
fornia (Guidebook, 1954, p. of., no. 7). It was pub- 
lished in Adam, Recueil de sculptures antiques 
grecques et romaines, 1754, p. 4 as having been 
found in Rome in the ruins of the imperial palaces 
and, specifically, “tiré du tombeau de Marc An- 
toine.” 


Witton House (Wilton, near Salisbury, Wiltshire; 
the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. Open). 
Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 665-715) gave full de- 
scriptions and one illustration of this, the largest 
private collection of ancient marbles in England. 
The collection is also one of the oldest, having been 
formed from parts of the Arundel House, Giustini- 
ani, Mazarin, and Valletta collections by Thomas 
Herbert, Eighth Earl of Pembroke (1654-1732), 
although it has long been noted for the high per- 
centage of heavily restored and dubiously ascribed 
pieces which it contains. F. Poulsen, in his writing 
on portraits in private collections, treated six Greek 
and sixteen Roman examples from Michaelis’ list 
(Portraits, 7ff.), but, what is in a way just as im- 
portant, he devoted considerable space to re-separat- 
ing the archaeologically important pieces from the 
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false antiques, pasticcios, and heavy restorations. 
With the exception of Michaelis, no. Id, the draped 
statue of Faustina I, wife of Antoninus Pius (128- 
161 a.v.), which is now in the Getty Museum in 
California (Guidebook, 1954, p. 9; Poulsen, Por- 
traits, 91, no. 76; Johnson, Lysippos, 155), the sculp- 
tures both ancient and early Neo-Classic are either 
still to be seen in the house and central courtyard 
or are scattered about the gardens. Of the pendants 
to the Faustina now in California, the Alexander 
the Great (Poulsen, Portraits, 37f., no. 9; Mansuelli, 
]DAI 56 [1941] 156ff.) is now on the lawn beside 
the entrance, but the colossal Herakles (Michaelis, 
no. 1c) comparable to the New York example 
(Richter, Handbook, 1953, pl. 122a) is still in the 
Entrance Hall (pl. 45, fig. 28). Several of the 
statues, two or three of the better reliefs, and a 
number of the busts are temporarily stored, in a 
large box stall in the Stables. 

The most important of several marbles over- 
looked by all the cataloguers stands to the left 
front of the Orangery, where it shows the effects 
of a lengthy exposure to the elements. This is the 
torso of a statue of a priest of Cybele, with a Paris- 
type head in a Phrygian cap added in the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century. The hands 
and right forearm were originally made separately 
and may have also been restored, but they are now 
missing. The statue probably derives from the 
Mazarin Collection; it is noted in Michaelis (p. 
715, as after Creed, pl. 23) as “Attis clothed as a 
woman.” In unrestored condition it is Montfaucon, 
I, pl. IV, opp. p. 14, and from there it is drawn 
by Reinach, Rép.Stat. Il, 506, no. 6, with the prove- 
nance given as from Rome to Marseilles and thence 
to Paris. Using these references, the medallions and 
the plaque worn by the figure are studied by H. 
Stocks, in Berytus 4 (1937) 10f. pl. Ill, 1. The 
statue appears to date from the second century a.. 
or even the Severan period. 


Wims.epon Park (Wimbledon, Surrey). 
Michaelis (Anc.Marbles, 716f.) received from 
Prof. Newton of the British Museum notes on a 
few marbles lying near the house which was once 
the property of Lord Spencer and then Mr. Beau- 
mont and has now been torn down. The five items 
were supposed to have been brought from abroad by 
the Second Earl Spencer, who travelled to Greece 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Michae- 
lis, no. 1, “the only one of any interest” is now Brit- 
ish Museum, Smith, Caz. III, 381f., no. 2485: a circu- 
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lar altar, surrounded by a frieze of later Attic-type 
female figures in relief. It was presented by Miss 
Beaumont in 1889; two years earlier she presented 
the Pentelic marble drum of a Doric column which 
Newton thought may have originally supported 
the circular altar or cippus (Smith, Cat. III, 414, 
no. 2560). If not in the British Museum reserves, 
the other fragments (Michaelis, nos. 2-5) appear of 
such minor importance that they may well have 
not been preserved. 


Winpsor Castte (Windsor, Berkshire; A Royal 
Residence. Open). 

The single ancient marble seen by Michaelis at 
Windsor, the Altar on which is a slain ram (Anc.- 
Marbles, 717ff.), is now stored with the sculptures 
from Osporne House (see above) in the Orangery. 
It parallels an example in the Vatican (Amelung, 
Cat. Il, 354, no. 151, pl. 36). The fine collection of 
gems of all periods, mentioned by Michaelis as at 
Windsor, are now all described in several fully il- 
lustrated typescript catalogues available in the Royal 
Library (A Catalogue of the Gems in King George 
V’s Study, private copy in two vols. and two edi- 
tions). The most celebrated of these stones is 
(Michaelis, no. 4) the Large Sardonyx Cameo with 
Portrait of the Emperor Claudius I (Furtwingler, 
Gemmen IIl, 322, fig. 166; Cambridge Anc.Hist., 
Plates, Vol. IV, 158f.; Strong, Art in Anc.Rome 
I, 19of., fig. 234). 

From the archaeological standpoint the most im- 
portant collection at Windsor is the set of volumes 
acquired for the Royal Library by George the 
Third mainly from the old collection of Cassiano 
dal Pozzo and that of the Cardinal Albani. Michae- 
lis presents a good summary of these (see also 
above, under Lonpon, Franks Collection). The 
drawings in vols. I-X and the important drawings 
of classical antiquities from the other volumes have 
been catalogued in the present writer’s Catalogue 
of the Dal Pozzo-Albani Drawings in the Royal Li- 
brary, Windsor, and the British Museum I, a copy 
of which is available in the Royal Library. 

In addition to the altar seen and described by 
Michaelis, there are several other marbles (ex- 
clusive of those from Osborne House) from vari- 
ous sources, including the old Royal Collection at 
Whitehall, now stored in the Windsor Orangery. 
Besides a statue of a child with a fox-goose, restored 
as the infant Herakles wrestling with the snakes, 
the most important sculpture is the long-lost Lely 
Venus, a lifesize statue of Aphrodite crouching at 
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her bath (pl. 46, figs. 29, 30). This replica of one 
of the several types going back to the creation of 
Doedalsas of Bithynia ca. 260 B.c. (Richter, Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors, 298ff. etc.; Adriani, BSRAA 39 
[1951] 148ff.) has the virtue of being practically un- 
restored (the fingers of the right hand and the left 
arm below the elbow) and of having its original 
head. The statue, which Episcopius knew as exist- 
ing in his house (Michaelis, p. 48, note 121; Sig- 
norum Veterum Icones, pl. 77) and which was se- 
cured for the Royal Collection in 1682 from that 
of Lely the painter, who in turn had procured it 
from the old collection of Charles I, was brought 
to Windsor from Kensington Palace in 1902. The 
Lely Venus was rescued from the fire of January 4, 
1698, which destroyed much of the Whitehall col- 
lection but spared the marbles in the gardens (Anc.- 
Marbles, 30f. and further refs.). It appears in the 
volume of drawings of classical and later sculptures 
in the Whitehall Collection of Charles I in the 
Royal Library at Windsor (nos. 8861ff., esp. no. 
8911, upper right) labelled as “Elena di Troia.” 


WispecH Museum (Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. Cu- 
rator: Mr. G. R. Stanton. Open). 

Among about forty Greek and South Italian vases 
of all periods in this Museum crowded with many 
objects of interest from all ages down to the end 
of the last century, the outstanding is the Skyphos 
by the Pan Painter which has been well illustrated 
(NumCirc 61, [February 2, 1953] col. 54, fig. 3; 
C. M. Robertson, JHS 55 [1935] 67ff., pl. 8). There 
are a number of Egyptian antiquities at Wisbech 
and a small, striated-front Roman sarcophagus 
from the Vigna Frediani in Rome (CIL, VI, no. 
13235). The outstanding marble, however, is a sec- 
tion of a vertical face of a sarcophagus lid restored 
as a relief and known as the “Return from the 
Chase” (pl. 46, fig. 31). It is a rather repaired piece 
of earlier third century a.p. sculpture which is in- 
teresting mainly because of the fame it achieved 
by being engraved in a large plate at the end of 
the seventeenth century when in the Palazzo Bar- 
berini (Bartoli-Bellori, Admiranda Rom.Antiq., pl. 
25). About the middle of that century it was drawn 
for Cassiano dal Pozzo, for it is drawing no. 313 
(pl. 46, fig. 32) in the Dal Pozzo-Albani volumes 
in the Greek and Roman Department of the Brit- 
ish Museum (Franks, I, fol. 133, no. 150). Charles 
Townley, who owned this part of the Dal Pozzo 
Collection, has pencilled on the folio that the relief 
was to be seen in the possession of Wellbore Ellis 
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at Twickenham. Mr. Ellis later became the First 
Baron Mendip, and his antiquities were sold by 
his executors in 1802; it was probably shortly after 
this occasion that the relief was acquired by the 
Peckover family, bankers of Wisbech. It was pre- 
sented to the Wisbech Museum and Historical So- 
ciety by Mr. Algernon Peckover in 1839. 


Wosurn Assey (near Bletchley, Bedfordshire; the 
Duke of Bedford). 

Since Michaelis’ visit (Anc.Marbles, 721-753), the 
collection in the Sculpture Gallery behind Woburn 
Abbey has been fairly thoroughly recatalogued, al- 
though photographs of many of the marbles, par- 
ticularly the sarcophagus reliefs, are still needed. 
These last were studied fairly thoroughly by Prof. 
F. Matz, Dr. Ziichner, and the writer on recent 
visits, and the German Archaeological Institute 
now possesses negatives of them. In 1900 A. H. 
Smith published A Catalogues of the Sculptures at 
Woburn Abbey, which is only illustrated by line 
cuts from earlier works and which does not follow 
Michaelis’ numbering system. The Graeco-Roman 
statuary is further dealt with by A. Furtwangler, 
in Ueber Statuenkopieen im Alterthum, 566-571, 
and the reliefs may be conveniently found in Rei- 
nach, Rép.Rel. II, 537-542. In more recent years, F. 
Poulsen illustrated the choice Greek and Roman 
portraits (EA nos. 3140-3173) and commented on 
many more of the falsi and restorations. As EA no. 
4949 Lippold restudied Smith no. 69 (Michaelis, 
no. 100), the Relief of an Athenian Girl in Pentelic 
Marble; the curious carving of the garment over 
the breast adds to the suggestion that this is a Neo- 
Attic product rather than an original of about 400 
B.c. (also Greek Art, Burlington House, 1946, no. 
140, pl. 35). The free replica of the Munich-Doria 
head of “Paris,” a bust of a youth in a Phrygian cap, 
was also illustrated as EA 4950 (Smith, no. 85; 
Michaelis, no. 129; Picard, Manuel III, 868). 

In recent years the Sculpture Gallery has been 
thoroughly renovated and redecorated, and the 
sculptures await final reinstallation. The individual 
marbles have unfortunately been relisted and re- 
labelled according to a new Inventory prepared 
in February 1949. This serves to do little but to 
add to the confusion of having two numbering sys- 
tems already, since Michaelis is as always still widely 
cited and the Smith numbers are also painted on 
the pieces. 
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A Linguistic Examination of an 


Epigraphical Formula 


WILLIAM A. 


IN THE course of collecting epigraphical evidence on 
the Greek prytaneion, the writer gradually realized 
that in the recurring psephismatic formulas there 
is raw material for a promising new type of linguis- 
tic analysis.’ It is a well-known fact that various 
city-states often passed decrees honoring distin- 
guished citizens, proxenoi, foreign ambassadors, 
and other guests. Perhaps the most prized recogni- 
tion in these encomia was an invitation to a meal 
at state expense in the local prytaneion. The cus- 
tom is attested in a few archaic inscriptions, became 
common in the classical period, and probably 
reached its peak in the early Hellenistic era. 
Thereafter it appears to have gradually lost its 
unique importance as increasingly ostentatious pub- 
lic awards were invented. 

The wording of the formula of invitation varies 
somewhat, both geographically and chronologically. 
In this, as in most particulars, we are best in- 
formed about Athens. I have discovered one hun- 
dred twenty-six occurrences in Attic inscriptions of 
the essentially identical formula: 
de \ sy Se 

, TOV O€tva (KaL) 

Kat 

eis TO Eis avpLov. 
“and (be it resolved) to invite so-and-so to the 
Prytaneion for entertainment (dinner) tomorrow.” 
One hundred fifteen out of the total range in date 
from the middle of the fifth to the end of the 
fourth century B.c. Over half can be precisely dated, 
and the others usually fall within relatively narrow 
limits. The length of the formula is a minimum of 
nine and a maximum of about twenty words. The 
disparity in length is accounted for mainly by the 
variety in the direct object. These nine to twenty 
words can be divided into six sentence components 
or phrases. 

1 An earlier version of this article was read at the national 
meetings of the American Philological Association in Princeton 
in December 1952. I am glad to acknowledge valuable ad- 
vice from Professor D. C. Swanson, University of Minnesota, 
and Professor Sterling Dow, Harvard University. 
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When the one hundred fifteen examples were 
arranged in chronological order, it became apparent 
that, quite apart from evidence on the history of 
the Athenian Prytaneion, we have in such a recur- 
ring formula some potentially useful evidence on 
the orthography, phonology, and syntax of the 
Greek language. For we can thus pin-point the de- 
velopment of the non-literary language as it was 
written in Athens in practically every year of the 
classical period and for some time afterwards. There 
may even be documents in sufficient quantity from 
some other city-states to permit comparative stud- 
ies. 

The tentative conclusions set forth in the follow- 
ing pages are intended merely as prolegomena 
along these lines. 


OrTHOGRAPHY 


(1) The double consonant x 

In our series up to the year 408 B.c. the consonant 
combination at the beginning of the word xenia 
(entertainment for foreign guests) is consistently 
indicated by xo. It is true that there are only eleven 
precisely datable examples before 408 which con- 
tain this word; but their uniformity appears to be 
significant. In one further case,” dated between 411 
and 408, the single Ionic symbol € is restored. We 
shall see, however, that there is good reason on 
another count to doubt the correctness of the res- 
toration. The Ionic symbol appears first on stone in 
408 and is regularly used thereafter in writing this 
formula. In the case of several inscriptions dated 
somewhere between 446 and 405, the overwhelming 
likelihood should be, then, that xo was used. One 
of them® seemed to controvert this, for in it the 
single letter € is restored. It was an interesting 
coincidence, therefore, to find that Meritt in re- 


Cf. text at footnote 11 for discussion of the spelling of the 
preposition eis. 
I? 144, IL 11, 


12:[xadéoa:] abrdy [xal éwi féna] 


[és rd mpurjaveio[y] é[s atpror] 
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publishing the text has for quite different reasons 
changed the length of (stoichedon) line from 26 
to 27 letters and now restores the word in question 
with xo.* He dates it in 416/5(?). 

The above is not to be understood as any naive 
assumption that the year 408 saw this particular 
change in the Attic alphabet begun and completed. 
But this evidence does suggest that in official de- 
crees the transition was a very swift one, occurring 
a few years before the archonship of Eukleides. It 
calls into question the accuracy of the statement in 
Meisterhans’ standard epigraphical grammar® as- 
signing it, along with other Ionicisms, to the half 
century ca. 450-400 B.c. Of course, scattered exam- 
ples of the Ionic symbol can be found as early as 
450, but it is, if anything, more important to know 
when this and other changes were generally ac- 
cepted. 


(2) The ‘improper’ a diphthong 

In the preposition eis, which regularly occurs in 
two phrases of this formula, we have evidence for 
the spelling of what is variously called ‘unechte 
Diphthong,” ‘spurious diphthong,” or ‘lengthened 
e.”* In the material under scrutiny the preposition 
is invariably spelled és until 390; there is a long 
period of confusion and uncertainty until 343; 
thereafter, eis is the spelling found in all cases 
certainly dated. In the approximate half century 
of transition és occurs 34 times, eis 63. Dividing this 
period in half, we have és 17 times compared to eis 
25 times in the earlier quarter century, while the 
ratio is 17 to 38 in the later. This is good evidence 
for a gradual change, roughly in the first half of 
the fourth century. The data do not agree well 
with the standard description of the change as ex- 
tending over almost two centuries, and virtually ac- 
complished by 380 s.c.° The indications in our 
documents are that in official usage the transition 
was much shorter, and if one had to fix a date 
when eis had become regular it would seem to be 
ca. 350."° 

4 Hesperia 8 (1939) p. 67, ll. 27-29: [xadéoar] 

x[al émi xoéma és 7rd mputT-] 
aveiov é[s 

5 Meisterhans, K., Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd 
ed., Berlin 1900, rev. by E. Schwyzer, pp. 3-5. I am glad to 
hear that this indispensable work is again being brought up 
to date. 

6 Meisterhans, op.cit. 3, 6, 20. 

7 Buck, C. D. Introduction to the Study of Greek Dialects, 
Ginn 1910, 26. 

8 Sturtevant, E. The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 2nd 


ed., U. of Pennsylvania Press 1940, 33, 34. 
® Meisterhans, op.cit. 6, 20. 
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The confusion on this aspect of spelling in the 
fifties and early forties of the fourth century is 
pointed up by the fact that there are ten cases 
of our formula where the two different spellings 
of the same word occur in the same sentence. In six 
of these they appear és 7d mpvuraveiov eis avpuor, 
while in the other four they are reversed. This, in- 
cidentally, would appear to rule out any clear 
phonological explanation for the shift, as well as 
either a mistake or conservatism on the part of the 
clerk or stone-cutter. 

In an inscription already mentioned," dated 
411-408, the restoration has £éma (spelled with the 
single symbol) followed by eios. Apart from the 
fact that xo is at least equally likely and that the 
preposition is never spelled with double sigma on 
stone in these formulas, the e looks out of place 20 
years before the earliest authentic instance. Further- 
more, the second occurrence of the preposition in 
this inscription is on the stone and it is spelled és.” 
A revised restoration appears to be in order here, 
but I have not found time to study all that is in- 
volved. 


(3) The replacement of e by € before vowels 

A third problem concerns the matter of combin- 
ing iota with epsilon when the ‘true’ or ‘proper’ 
diphthong is followed immediately by a vowel. 
Our relevant example is the penultimate syllable 
of the word wpvraveiov. Out of one hundred thir- 
teen examples, the iota is missing in twelve. Seven 
of these twelve date between 405 and 399. Five of 
the seven occur in the single long series of decrees 
in honor of the Samians‘* in which Ionic influence 
is particularly clear. Whether or not the dropping 
of iota was an Ionic borrowing, these inscriptions 
certainly indicate that it became rather popular 
about the archonship of Eukleides. Four of the re- 
maining five examples cannot be dated exactly, but 
are labeled ‘before 387.’ It is tempting to conclude 
that this trait indicates that they, too, date right 
around the turn of the century. But the last exam- 

10 The change was completed by 400 according to Brug- 
mann-Thumb. This estimate is twenty years earlier than that 
of Meisterhans. Cf. Karl Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, 
4th ed. rev. by A. Thumb, Munich 1915, 55. 

117G I? 106. Cf. footnote 2 above. 

12 This is perhaps a dangerous argument in view of the dis- 
crepancies brought out in the preceding paragraph; but that 
material is sixty years later than this inscription. 

18 JG II? 1, ll. 37, 38: 

8 Evdujaxor é[mi dleirvoy és rd mpvravéor 
[és avpsov]. Cf. ll. 55, 63, 75. 

In IG mpvraveoy has an acute accent, but it is a nice point 

as to whether a circumflex would not be more correct. 
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ple suggests that caution is in order. For after 
twenty-five cases of consistent adherence to «, we 
find a single isolated example of zpvravéov dated 
in 363."* Here the word without iota appears on 
stone in an amendment, while it is restored with 
iota in the same document in an earlier occurrence 
of the formula in the main decree. The unparalleled 
use of the two spellings in the same document, plus 
the (apparently) late date for dropping iota sug- 
gest, but by no means prove, there may be an 
actual error here. Quite apart from this debatable 
point, however, the evidence indicates that we may 
be able to sharpen Meisterhans’ statement’® that 
this pheaomenon occurs from earliest times but is 
especially common in the fourth century. The con- 
centration demonstrated in these formulas around 
the turn of the fifth and fourth centuries can hardly 
be without significance. 


(4) Other orthographic changes 

Numerous additional phenomena can be adduced 
in this one formula. For instance, there is some 
evidence on the transition from o to ov in writing 
the ‘improper’ or ‘spurious’ diphthong, and it ap- 
pears that this point, too, can be brought into 
sharper focus. For one thing, it seems that the o- 
declension accusative plural ending (the result of 
substitution) was being written ov before the 
genitive singular (the result of contraction).**® Also, 
a couple of restorations containing elisions*’ should 
be regarded with suspicion, since exactly the same 
words or vowel-diphthong combinations occur 
without elision in sixty-five and twenty-two exam- 
ples, respectively. In one case,’* it will appear below 


147G II? 109 (b), ll. 5-7: 
kahéoa[ 5¢ ’Aocruxparny rds per’ d-] 
vro téma [els rd mpuraveioy els ai] 
prov 
ibid. \l. 29-31: kadéo- 
at x[ai ros] ple]ra "Aoruxpar- 
os féma és 7d mpuvtavéoy és 

15 Meisterhans, op.cit. 40, 42. 

16 Other formulas will have to be followed up in this case, 
since the key recurring words in our formula do not contain 
the relevant elements. Similarly, our formula does not throw 
consistent light on the change from o to w, € to 9, ¢o to w. 
One of my students is exploiting the new method in a doctoral 
dissertation. He has isolated in Attic psephismata several 
examples of the various orthographic phenomena, and some 
interesting results may be expected. For instance, he is finding 
that, in addition to the shift from xo to &, other Ionicisms 
appear to have come into regular use in the period 412 to 407. 
This seems to suggest a de facto adoption of the Ionic alphabet 
several years before the archonship of Eukleides. It raises an 
interesting historical problem and call into question the ac- 
curacy of our information from literary sources on this point. 
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that a matter of word order later in the restora- 
tion makes its correctness even more questionable. 


SYNTAX 

But the close study of recurring epigraphical 
formulas seems likely to prove even more reward- 
ing in the difficult area of how words and phrases 
were actually arranged in normal, non-literary 
Greek prose. We have here control material which 
exhibits the requisite regularity and repetitiousness; 
while at the same time, at least in the formula un- 
der discussion, there is considerable variety and even 
some development of a rather subtle sort. In col- 
lecting and comparing this series one discovers cer- 
tain norms which should be of interest to grammari- 
an and epigrapher. Some restorations of this formula 
simply do not sound right to one who has worked 
over all the parallels, and statistics can be mar- 
shalled to support such a subjective judgment. 

There are two ways of introducing the formula: 
a new sentence beginning xadéorat S€é (Type 1); or 
a provision, included in the same sentence with a 
number of other honors, introduced by kai kahéorat 
(Type II). In the only exception to this working 
rule*® we have a variation of Type I, with the article 
of the compound object as first word, then 8é, then 
the completion of the object, and the verb as third 
element.” In the fifth century there are twenty-one 
certain cases of Type I compared to three of Type II; 
in the fourth century the ratio is thirty-four of 
Type I to forty-six of Type II.** Two questionable 
restorations immediately stand out. In one” a par- 
tial restoration has x[akéoas x]aé as the first two 
words of the formula; but they should obviously be 

17 E.g. IG I? 33, Il. 3-5: [xah-] 

[é]oa: 5[é xlai é[wi abjros é[s rd mpv-] 
[r]avetoy els 


IG Il? 594, ll. 4-6: 
[ce abrdov éwi eis 7rd mpu)ravei- 


[x] aX\éoa- 


[ov els 
18 7G II? 32. 
197G I? 116, Il. 41, 42: Tos 5é 
[ Addopor 
[s avprov] 
20 This is a good example, incidentally, of a noticeable de- 
gree of variety in fifth century documents as compared with 


é- 


mpéaBles 


kjakécac és mpuraveioy é[mi 


increasing regularity in the fourth. 
21 The latter is becoming more popular. This 
would seem to illustrate a trend in the language from simple 


obviously 


to compound sentence pattern. This is not a matter of increasing 
subordination or hypotaxis, but a change from simple to com- 
pound parataxis. Such a development is quite in line with in- 
dications we get from other aspects of Greek culture during 
these years. 

227G Il? 102, |. 13. 
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reversed. In the second** a new sentence begins 
éraw|éoa [kadkéoa? - - 5 - - ov] és 7d 
mpura|vetov etc., but is more likely to have been 
Kad xai [- - 14 - -] és 7d wpvral veiov. 

The first two elements, then, are verb and con- 
nective. The direct object of the verb, if expressed, 
is usually the third element. In Type I the object 
is nearly always present (fifty-four out of fifty- 
nine certain cases), and it immediately follows the 
verb in forty-two out of the fifty-four examples. It 
may be a pronoun, simple proper noun, or com- 
pound object; but the percentage of pronouns de- 
creases as time goes on. Conversely, Type II has 
the object expressed in less than half of the certain 
cases (twenty out of forty-two) and, when it is 
present, it is increasingly likely to be a pronoun. 
In all of the fourth century examples of Type II 
the object, if present, immediately follows the 
verb. In fact, it can be stated as a working rule 
that in both Types the object, when a pronoun, 
appears as the third element. This holds good in 
twenty-eight out of thirty cases about evenly di- 
vided between the two Types. The only exceptions 
are two restorations which have the pronoun as 
fourth element.** These probably require correc- 
tion. 

In both Types the phrase or émi Setrvov 
is regularly fourth element, if the object is present. 
In Type I, adverbial (intensive) kat may occur 
immediately before the preposition when the phrase 
is in this position (fourteen out of forty-five exam- 
ples). Type II never has adverbial xai.*° If the ob- 
ject is omitted, the phrase or 
replaces it as third element. This is the case in over 
half the examples of Type II. In the five examples 
of Type I, where the object is omitted and émi én 
is third element, adverbial cai is always present. 

In Type I in the fourth century, adverbial xai very 
occasionally precedes the object rather than the ézi 
&éma phrase. This seems to be established in five 

23 1G II? 188, ll. 11-13. It would be very unusual to have 
no object after éwavéoas dé. 

24 1G I2 157, ll. 7-9: [ 5é xoév[i—] 

[a és rd mpv]raveior[és] 
[ adpiov]} 

Cf. also IG Il? 33 in footnote 17. This restoration also con- 
tains a suspicious elision. 

25 This is as one would expect. Even though the introductory 
xai has the function of a coordinating conjunction, the use of 
adverbial xaf so near would be disconcerting. In Type I ad- 
verbial xa fits in naturally enough (“and [be it resolved] 
to invite so-and-so to dinner also” [in addition to the other 


events] ). 
26 The meaning would be “invite so-and-so too” (as well as 
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cases with noun objects as third element;** but I 
question the three restorations of xai with pronoun 
objects. One of these?’ is almost hopelessly frag- 
mentary. In the other two” it is likely that the read- 
ing was the usual avrév kai émi In this con- 
nection it should be emphasized that there is no 
authentic case of adverbial xai preceding either of 
the other two prepositional phrases. Therefore, a 
restoration*® in a recently published fragment xa[i 
€s 70 mpuravetov| must be rejected, and with it the 
length of line based on an incomplete version of this 
formula. It is perhaps unnecessary to stress the im- 
portance of all possible precision in restoring these 
recurring formulas. They often provide the epig- 
rapher’s soundest means of establishing the length 
of line, and so may have importance far beyond 
what first appears. 

To complete the analysis, ten examples of Type 
I as well as two out of the three fifth century oc- 
currences of Type II do not conform to the norm 
just indicated, i.e. object, if present, third element; 
émi €éma phrase fourth element. In this group we 
find the two elements reversed. One, in fact, has 
the object in fifth place, after the eis 7d apuravetov 
phrase. In seven of the twelve the reason is fairly 
clear. The object is compound (containing up to 
fourteen words), and it was apparently felt that 
this would unduly separate the verb and the prepo- 
sitional phrase which is so closely connected to it 
in sense. But this reasoning does not explain the 
remaining five cases, nor should it be overlooked 
that there are many other examples where a long 
compound object is third element. 

The ten cases of Type I in the preceding para- 
graph and the five cases of Type I where object is 
omitted provide us with a total of fifteen examples 
of this Type where the éwi €éa phrase is third 
element. Adverbial cai occurs in thirteen of them. 
Thus the contiguous elements 
€éma in this situation probably amount to another 
some others we have already honored). 

277G Il? 251, ll. 10-12: 

vy é[mi és atprov és r-] 
6[ 


[xadéoa 5é xal adrd-] 


287G II? 54, ll. 7, 8: [xaréoa 5é abrdy mi é- 
[s 7d mpuvravéoy és adpiov] 
IG Il? 346, ll. 2-4: [xa]Aéoa wal d-] 
[urdy émi e[i]s 7d wpu[ravei-] 
[ov els 
29 Hesperia 7 (1938) p. 274, l. 3: 
[xadéoa aliroy xal[i és 7d mpuraveior] 


[és avpiov]. The spelling of the pronoun with gamma, if 
correct, shows external sandhi—unparalleled in these formulas. 
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norm. The two exceptions®® are restored at this 
point. The last three elements are regularly the 
prepositional phrases émi €€ma (detrvov) eis 70 
mpuravetov eis avpuov. The position of the last two 
is particularly stable. But cases do occur where the 


Il? 1, 1. 63: 
[xadéoa 5é éwi rd]s Heovras és rd mpvTravéor 
és 
In two other places in the same inscription (Il. 50, 74) the 
ordinary usage is found. 
IG Il? 127, 1. 33: 
[ 
etc. 


éwi géma mpéoBes trois #]KovTas 
‘1 E.g. IG I? 116, ll. 42, 43: mpuraveiov xoévjia é- 
[s atdpror] 

In only three cases (IG I? 19, IG I? 116, JG Il? 884) is the 
article omitted before mpuraveiov. Their dates are interesting: 
453, 408, ca. 200 B.c. The earliest occurs in a restoration, but 
the others are apparently on the stones. If so, this is a warning 
that such a restoration is theoretically possible in any relevant 
inscription in the intervening two hundred years. Of course, 
the article is regularly omitted when the preposition éy precedes 
this noun. Cf. the frequent later phrase oirnois év [éu] mpura- 


veiw in IG Il? 385, 450, 510, 513, etc. 
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usual order of all three is abandoned, and occa- 
sionally one or even two of the phrases is omitted 
altogether.*? 


It would, of course, be foolish to claim infallibil- 
ity for general conclusions based on the study of 
the spelling and arrangement of words in a single 
formula. These must be checked with identical 
phenomena in several additional recurring sen- 
tences. Still others can be chosen to focus attention 
on linguistic trends not illustrated in this particular 
formula. The point of the preceding pages is that 
the method, if it is sound and is carefully applied 
on a wider scale, should prove very useful to the 
epigrapher and can add considerably to our insight 
into the development of the Greek language over 
several vitally important centuries. 


University oF MINNESOTA 


Two Oltos Vases in New York 


DIETRICH 


I 


In Aprit 1946 I came across three fragments, made 
into two, of a red-figured cup, labelled “unidenti- 
fied,” which turned out to be part of the entry no. 
208 in Sambon’s Catalogue Canessa. This object 
had been duly accessioned in 1906 (06.1021.300) but 
both the cards and the number in the Canessa 
Catalogue bore the notation “not found.” The frag- 
ments showed the rump and the neck and head 
of a fawn and the inscription . . voy . . kos which 
could be restored to wexvov Kados, as recorded in 
the Canessa Sale. The kalosname Memnon had 
already suggested Oltos as the painter of the cup 
to Sir John Beazley (ARV, 43, no. 2); with the 
discovery of the fragments the attribution was con- 
firmed (cf. Beazley, Paralipomena, 1130). It seemed 
odd that the two fragments should be all that was 
left of a cup described as fragmentary in the sales 
catalogues (Sambon, op.cit. 52; Vente du 11 au 14 
mai 1903, 41, no. 124 and, probably, identical with 
Klein, Lieblingsinschriften®, 56, no. 13), the more 
so since instead of a mere vow the kalos-name was 
recorded in full as weuvov, but no other pieces came 
to light, and the fragments were published in 
Studies Presented to David M. Robinson (vol. 2, 
pl. 50 d). In October 1954, however, three more 
joining fragments were found in the repair shop of 
the Museum which connect with the two floaters 
known since 1946. A new view of the tondo as re- 
constituted is given in plate 47, fig. 1. The new 
fragments give the legs and belly of the animal 
and the rest of the kalos name which now reads 
peppvov, spelled with two mus and not with a 
single mu, as recorded in the old descriptions. One 
of them also gives part of the reserved ground-line 
of the exterior which proves that the cup was 
originally decorated on the outside as well and 
strengthens the identification of the vase with 
Klein’s Bourguignon fragments: Klein speaks of 
A and B as “fragmentirt.” This part of the cup 
appears to be from near one of the handles. The 
area of black glaze above the ground-line seems to 
point to a scheme of decoration similar, for ex- 
ample, to that of the early eye cup in the Louvre 


von BOTHMER 


PLATE 47 


(CVA III I b, pl. 2, 25) and an early date in the 
work of Oltos is also indicated by the proportions 
of the deer. 

Both Klein (op.cit.) and Sambon (op.cit.) give 
the sex of the animal as female (Klein: Hirschkuh; 
Sambon: biche, as in the sale catalogue of 1903 
from which his wording is copied), but the fawn 
is clearly male. The salient features of the anatomy 
were perhaps embedded in plaster and thus ob- 
scured. As to the incorrect transcriptions of pep- 
vov in the old catalogues, it should be pointed 
out that the first mu of the name is very faint and 
may have escaped notice while the third mu may 
well have been misread. 

A foot, formerly attached to the “1946” frag- 
ments, does not seem to belong. It is of a cup type 
C (cf. Bloesch, Formen attischer Schalen, pl. 36, 4) 
and does not join any of the fragments. 


II 


The Oltos psykter in the Metropolitan Museum 
(ARV, 35, no. 6) is composed of many fragments, 
two of them acquired from the Villa Giulia after 
Beazley had recognized that they belonged (Cam- 
pana Fragments, 33, no. 3). Parts of it, however, 
are still missing and the height had always to be 
given as restored. In 1948 I came across a large 
curved fragment in the departmental storeroom 
which at first glance resembled the neck of a kalpis. 
It proved to be part of the stem and bulge of the 
Oltos psykter and has since been incorporated in 
the vase. Though it does not connect directly with 
the fragments of the base, the variations in the 
thickness of the wall have allowed us to place the 
foot and its joining fragments at their proper level 
and the total height could thus be accurately calcu- 
lated and restored. 

The height now measures 13% inches as against 
the restoration of 134% inches given in Richter 
and Milne (Shapes and Names, fig. 87) which was 
later increased to 134% inches to agree with the 
principle of dynamic symmetry (Richter and Hall, 
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Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan of the bottom with the graffito which has not be- 
Museum of Art, 17ff., no. 3). Figures 2 and 3, pl. fore been recorded. 
47, show the new fragment in place before the 
plaster restorations were painted and give a view |§ THe Merroporiran Museum or Art 


Nine Inscriptions 


and a Roman Brick Stamp in Kansas 


L. R. LIND 


In THE Fall of 1909 there came into the possession 
of the Department of Latin and Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas a large number of Roman mu- 
seum pieces including vases, bits of marble, lamps, 
bronze utensils, a Roman brick, and nine inscrip- 
tions, seven of them unpublished. These objects 
were purchased through the agency of the late 
Professor Ralph V. D. Magoffin. His letter accom- 
panying the shipment of material (sold by the 
Italian government to provide aid for the survivors 
of the earthquake at Messina) contains few facts 
concerning the provenience of the inscriptions; it 
is possible to establish the site of their discovery 
in only one instance (G, below). As far as their 
dates can be determined from the forms of the 
letters, one can say that most of the stones were 
inscribed in the latter part of the Augustan period 
or in the age of Claudius. An attempt is made 
here to assemble all available and pertinent infor- 
mation concerning these inscriptions, together with 
a few conjectures. 

The first two can now be added to a group of 
inscriptions already published in CJL. This group 


1In the attempt to date these inscriptions I have used E. 
Hiibner, Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae a Caesaris 
Dictatoris Morte ad Aectatem lustiniani, Berlin 1885, a work 
which will be cited hereafter by the author’s name only. 

2 The magistri quinquennales were non-political officials of 
collegia and corpora at Rome and in the municipalities of 
Italy. The latest discussion of the history and the classification 
of the various kinds of quinquennales seems to be that by 
R. V. D. Magoffin, “The Quinquennales, an Historical Study,” 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science 31 (1913) 543-591. 

8 See CIL 6.10373 for a parallel with familiae, meaning “of 
the family, belonging to the household”; also J. E. Sandys, 
Latin Epigraphy, second edition (1927) 63. Possession of 
liberti by two different masters was not rare; thus Thelys had 
once been owned also by Lesbiaius. 

4 Hiibner, LXXX. 

5 The inscriptions of the Lartidius group already published 
are CIL 6.2212, 9271, 10313, 10372, 10373; 8.17217; 11.6234, 
6689.135, and 136. To this list might be added CIL 6.21140 
and 21141, although the men referred to upon the latter stones 
are not indicated as liberti. Greek cognomina such as Thamyrus, 
Gamus, and Nymphodotus characterize the men of this group. 
Among them, Advena and Favoris indicate little as to racial 
origin, but it is clear that they were foreigners. The names given 


PLATES 48-49 


includes the names of four freedmen and a cook 
of Sextus Lartidius, legate of the proconsul C. 
Asinius Gallus in Asia in 5 B.c. 


A 


Sex(tus) Lartidius Sex(ti) L(ibertus) 
Thelys Mag(ister) Q(uinquennalis)’? 
Famil(iae) An(nis)* XXX 
Et Lesbiaii L(ibertus) 


Measurements: 29 m. wide, .16 m. high, .025 m. 
thick at left, .035 m. thick at right. The letters 
EF GHT of lines 2 and 3 are similar to those let- 
ters in alphabet V of Hiibner’s Exempla,* of the 
age of Claudius; the letters of lines 1 and 4 re- 
semble those of the monumental inscriptions from 
the time of Augustus to Nero. Incised ornamental 
lines surround the inscription; the letters of lines 1 
and 4 are taller than the letters of lines 2 and 3. 
One hole is bored at each end .03 m. from the edge; 
these holes contain bits of the iron nails which were 
inserted to fasten the stone to the wall above or 
below the funerary niche.° 


in the inscriptions published here bear out the same tale: 
Cimber probably came from the north, while Thelys was a 
Greek. Other freedmen of the name Cimber are referred to in 
CIL 14.1141, 1144; another Thelys is named in CIL 10.1403, 
in a list of names from Herculaneum. Several freedmen of the 
Lartidius group rose to positions of some importance: magister, 
praefectus, and quaestor (CIL 6.10313); aedituus magister 
(CIL 6.2212); decurio (CIL 6.10372); and magister quinquen- 
nalis (Sextus Lartidius Thelys). Sextus Lartidius himself, the 
master of this group of freedmen, is named in CIL 3.6070. A 
certain Lartidius served in the Sixteenth Legion: CIL 13.6942. 
Female members of the Lartidius group are recorded in CIL 
6.21142, 21143, 21144, 21144a, and in EphEp 8.355. The 
name Lartidius occurs as far away as central Albania: L’Année 
Epigraphique (1923) no. 39. See Prosopographia Imperii Ro- 
mani, ed. H. Dessau, Berlin 1897, 1.265 and Pauly-Wissowa, 
RE sw. “Lartidius,” 877. This group of freedmen seems to 
form a collegium within the Lartidius family. See J. P. Waltz- 
ing, Etude historique sur les corporations professionelles chez 
les romains depuis les origines jusqu’ 2 la chute de V'Empire 
d’Occident 1, Louvain 1895, 257-258, 265, 322, 425, 514. The 
mame Stacte occurs also in CIL 6.26733, 26734, 10.2648, 
14.2674, and 3797. There are 27 Philargyrii listed in CIL 10. 
I wish to thank Prof. D. M. Robinson for a number of helpful 
suggestions concerning these particular inscriptions. 


” 
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Sex(tus) Lartidius Lartidia D(is) | M(anibus) 
Sex(ti) L(ibertus)  Sex(ti) L(iberta) Stacte Rubria Postima 
Cimber Philargyri L(iberta) Postumiano 
Measurements: .35 m. wide, .10 m. high, .o45 m. filio — 
ecit 


thick at left, .o4 m. thick at right. The C of Cimber 
and the G of Philargyri are of the age of Claudius; 
the other letters are not easily distinguished from 
letters in alphabets from the age of Augustus to 
that of Nero or even to the age of Severus. In- 
scription B very probably belongs to the same pe- 
riod as inscription A. Ornamental carving appears 
at the right and left ends of the stone and between 
the halves of the inscription. 


C 


P(ublius) Iunius Iunia G(aiae) L(iberta) 
G(aiae) L(ibertus) 


Hilarus Hilara 


Measurements: .29 m. wide, .og m. high, and .025 
m. thick. The letter forms do not give a satisfactory 
basis for judging the age of this inscription, al- 
though A R P V S appear to be of the Claudian age. 
I have not found in Hiibner’s Exempla a parallel 
to the sharp, slanting spurs at the lower ends of the 
L which are a characteristic of this inscription. 
The broken iron nails used for fastening this 
columbarium tablet to the wall are inserted at each 
end of the stone. 

Many persons of the gens Iunia are named in 
CIL 6 and 10. L. Iunius Hilarus is named in CIL 


6.20799. 
D 
D(is) M(anibus) 


Fortunae sorori pientissimae 
b(e)n(e)m(erenti) I(aeti) 1(ibentes) 


Cael(ius) Celer et Proculus fecerunt 


Measurements: .30 m. wide, .235 m. high, and .03 
m. thick; the round depression between the D and 
M at the top is .o8 in diameter. This stone is cut 
off roughly at the right edge. Five holes are bored 
within the depression at the top. The stone was 
probably the cover of an olla. 

6 Hiibner, LXXX; the letters of the inscriptions later than the 
age of Nero present more distinguishable varieties than those of 
the earlier period from Augustus to Nero; none of the in- 
scriptions published in this article presents any astonishing 
characteristics. 

7 Magoffin published a similar olla-cover (with photograph) 
in AJP 35 (1914) 431. 


Measurements: .275 m. wide, .165 m. high at right 
and left sides, .195 m. high at center, .04 m. thick. 
The stone is covered with a thin layer of weathered 
plaster and dust which has flaked off in several 
places, revealing the clear white marble beneath. 
Ivy-leaf punctuation is used; a stone-mason’s dola- 
bra, or small pick-ax, is pictured at the top of the 
stone. The letter forms C E F S are of the Claudian 
age. It is probable that we have in C/L 6.25547 the 
epitaph of Rubria Postima herself (or Postuma, as 
the CIL inscription spells her name). Her husband 
there dedicates the stone to her after eighteen years 
of married life and bids her farewell in a distich: 


Lucius haec coniunx posui tibi dona merenti; 
Hic erit et nobis una aliquando domus. 


The name Postumianus occurs elsewhere; see CJL 


10.8061 and 14.1990. 


F 


D(is) M(anibus) 
C(aio) Libarnio 
Barbulae 


Measurements: .27 m. wide, .20 m. high, .12 m. in 
depth at the left, .o2 m. in depth at the right; these 
are the total measurements of the front. The face 
of the urn within the molding which contains the 
inscription itself measures .15 m. in width, .07 m. 
in height; the length of the inner part of the re- 
ceptacle measures .19 m. from left to right. The 
front and sides of this marble cinerary urn are 
carved with cornucopiae and faces in relief at the 
ends; griffons facing a ram are carved beneath the 
inscription.° 

At least one other instance of the nomen Libar- 
nius occurs in CIL 6.4971. Libarna is a name well 
known in Liguria, but none of the inscriptions in 
this group (Libarna) in C/L has the -ius termina- 


8 See Walter Altmann, Die rémischen Grabaltire der Kaiser- 
zeit, Berlin 1905, for similar urns: p. 39, fig. 25, two griffons 
facing each other; p. 94, no. 79, a griffon with a ram’s head; 
p. 120, no. 122, fig. 97, the urn of Cacia Daphne with two 
griffons facing a tripod; the same on p. 150, no. 177, fig. 121, 
and p. 164, fig. 133; see also R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, Manuel 
d’ Archéologie romaine 1, Paris 1916, 330, fig. 175. 
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tion.” The cognomen Barbula occurs in the name 
T. Acutius Barbula (C/7L 10.1403, p. 161, in a list 
of names from Herculaneum) and is also con- 
nected with the Aemilian gens in the period be- 
fore the Hannibalic War; it can be traced back 
as far as 317 B.c.*° 


G 


D(is) |M(anibus) ] C(aius) Canin[ius Rebilus] 
Caniniae 
filiae |baenaema|erenti] 


Measurements: .15 m. wide at top, .17 m. wide at 
center, .19 m. wide at bottom, .21 m. high, .o4 m. 
thick. The unbroken stone may have measured 
.32 m. in width, judging from the proportions of 
the existing fragment. Professor Magoffin reported 
that this stone was found in 1909 near the Porta 
Salaria at Rome. Three incised lines filled with 
red paint surround the inscription; these lines pass 
‘through the incompleted D of the customary Dis; 
the corresponding Manibus was undoubtedly in- 
scribed on the lost right-hand portion of the stone. 
The incomplete D has no paint in the vertical line; 
all the other letters are filled with red paint, which 
seems to have been applied after the stone was 
broken since paint can be seen around the entire 
edge of the stone including the broken side. The 
letters are of the period from Augustus to Nero; 
they are not especially well cut and the spacing of 
the entire inscription is not well calculated. 

An inscription practically identical with this one 
was printed in 1882 in CIL 6.14325. As published 
there, the inscription differs from that on the Kan- 
sas stone chiefly in the position of the break; it 
records the second I of CANINI but elsewhere 
shows exactly the same line of fracture past CA- 

® Vol. 5; see especially 6425 and pp. 838-840. 

10 Klebs in RE s.v. “Barbula”; Prosopographia Imperii Ro- 
mani, ed. E. Klebs, Berlin 1897, 1.228, referring to the Bar- 
bula mentioned by Appian, Bell. Civ. 4.49. See also Klebs in 
RE s.v. “Aemilius,” nos. 31-34. 

11 These men are named in the following inscriptions: CIL 1, 
pp. 62, 64, 158; 5.7547 (pater); 9.5289 (restored); 124263; 
14.2622. See also Prosopographia Imperii Romani, ed. E. Klebs, 
Berlin 1897, 1.299; RE s.v. “Caninius,” nos. 8, 9, 10, 11; Sup- 
plementband (1935) 6.21; CIL 14.4535; TLL (Onomasticon) 
sv. “Caninius.” G. Calza, Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita 13 
(1916) 182, published in a fragment of fasti found at Ostia 
the name C. Caninius Rebilus, a man who died at Misenum. 
Wilhelm Schulze, “Zur Geschichte Lateinischer Eigennamen”’; 


Abh. der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gét 
tingen—Philologisch-Historische Klasse, Neue Folge V, Berlin 
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NINIA and BAENAEMA[ERENTI] as the Kan- 
sas inscription, passing also through the left leg 
of the A in the latter word. De Rossi, who pub- 
lished the inscription, made no attempt at restora- 
tion beyond supplying the obvious M of Manibus 
and filling in Baenaemaerenti. His description 
states that the stone was found to the left of the 
first milestone on the Via Latina, at the opposite 
end of Rome from the Porta Salaria, where accord- 
ing to Magoffin the Kansas inscription was found. 
In 1882 the stone was preserved in the vestibule of 
no. 20, Via de’ Crociferi, at Rome. 

There seems no sufficient reason to doubt that 
the present inscription is indeed the one recorded 
in CIL 6.14325. The second I of CANINI may 
have been broken off since the stone was found. 
At some time between 1882 and 1909 the stone was 
removed from the Via de’ Crociferi and brought 
into the hands of the dealer from whom Professor 
Magoffin purchased it. In my provisional recon- 
struction of the reading I have linked C. Caninius 
with the well known family of Rebilus; a parallel 
to this reconstruction is furnished by the editor of 
CIL 9.5289, who reads ¢ Caninius rebilus on a stone 
found at Ripatransone, Civita di Marano. Seven 
C. Caninii are recorded in CJL;"* in more recently 
discovered inscriptions three more are to be found.” 


H 


MAPOA 
AAKEAAIMONIA 


Measurements: .165 m. wide, .og5 m. high, and 
015 m. thick. This is a columbarium tablet of 
pavonazzetto marble, the smallest stone in the Kan- 
sas collection. The letter forms are late, certainly 
after 150 B.c."* 


1904, no. 5, 144, has some useful material on the Caninii as 
well as on certain other names found in the inscriptions pub- 
lished here: Proculus (460); Barbula (349); Magnius (184); 
Lartidius (84, 109, 438). 

12 These three men are named in EphEp 8.231, 233; also in 
L’Année Epigraphique (1911) 1.12, no. 64. 

18 According to Wilhelm Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik, Leipzig 1898, 2. 483-484, this type of alpha appears 
in the epigraphical alphabet about 20 B.c. The epsilon becomes 
permanent in the period the mu “mit nach 
oben verlangerten Seitenhasten” is singular. The forms of kappa 
and theta in this inscription go back as far as 225 and 180 B.c. 
respectively. The name Martha indicates Jewish origin; a con- 
siderable Jewish settlement existed at Sparta: W. S. Ferguson, 
Greek Imperialism, Boston 1913, 80. 


30 B.C.-A.D. §0; 
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I 
D. Magnius 


This inscription was published by Magoffin.’* His 
description runs as follows: “No. 12 A travertine 
pigna from Palestrina. Height, 0.40 m. The in- 
scription is on the cone and is probably not an- 
cient. Now in private possession in Palestrina.” 
In his letter accompanying the shipment of ob- 
jects to the University of Kansas, Professor Ma- 
goffin announced his intention to publish this pigna 
with a number of others. I mention it here in order 
to call attention to its present location and to state 


that the pigna measures no more than .37 m. in 
height. 


J 
Ex Pr(aedis) Lucill(ae) Veri Mercuri Ti(beri) 
Cl(audi) 
Quinquat(ralis) 


Measurements: .31 m. square; the diameter of the 
stamp is .og m.; the entire brick is .035 m. thick. It 

14 4JA 14 (1910) 53, under the title “Unpublished In- 
scriptions from Latium.” 


15 CIL 15 (1891) 1077. Dressel lists three specimens of this 
brick; the Kansas brick brings the total known to four, unless 
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is covered with a thin coat of white plaster or white- 
wash; the stamp has a small palm branch in the 
center. The brick came from the brick works of 
Lucilla Minor, wife of Verus, and was made by 
Mercurius, slave of the manager Tiberius Claudius 
Quinquatralis, a name rather frequent on Roman 
bricks. The letters LVC and TI CL are faint, but 
are easily supplied by comparison with an identical 
stamp published by H. Dressel.*® Lucilla (known as 
Minor to distinguish her from an elder sister) was 
a member of a prominent family descended from 
Cn. Domitius Afer, who died circa a.v. 59. She was 
born about a.p. 105 and died between a.p. 155-161 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius (a.p. 138-161). She 
married Annius Verus not later than a.p. 120. 


UNIversITy oF Kansas 


it is actually one of those listed by Dressel, but since removed 
from its location in Italy. See Dressel, op.cit. 266-267 for a 
family tree. 
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Archaeology in Israel 
(November 1951—January 1953) 


S. YEIVIN 


THE YEAR 1952 marks the resumption of archaeo- 
logical work in Israel by expeditions sponsored by 
foreign scientific institutions. This was facilitated 
by special allocations of funds on the part of the 
Government of Israel, who paid two-thirds of the 
total spent by such foreign expeditions in actual 
wages for labourers. 

In the summer of 1952 an expedition of the De- 
partment of Semitics of the University of Leeds 
made a trial excavation in the mound of ancient 
Jaffa. The expedition was directed by Dr. John 
Bowman, who was helped by Dr. B. J. S. Isserlin 
and Dr. R. Noonoo as well as by Mr. M. Prausnitz 
of the Israel Department of Antiquities. The De- 
partment turned over to this expedition the trial 
trench started two years previously by the late Mr. 
P. L. O. Guy, who had already removed the top 
debris and a thin layer of medieval Arab remains 
and penetrated into a Byzantine layer. The Univer- 
sity of Leeds expedition cleared the Byzantine layer 
and the underlying Roman, Hellenistic and Persian 
strata. This last rested on virgin soil and rep- 
resented an extension of the old settlement on the 
northeastern edge of the tell. To obtain data on 
earlier periods of occupation the trench should be 
extended further towards the centre of the mound. 

In October 1952 an expedition of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago started opera- 
tions in the northern part of Bét-Yerah. This is 
a large mound covering an area of some 250 du- 
nams (about 62 acres). Several areas in the centre 
and on the southern edge of it were already ex- 
cavated by the Israel Exploration Society (1944- 
1946) and by the Israel Department of Antiquities 
(since 1949). The Oriental Institute expedition was 
directed by Professor P. Delugaz, who was assisted 
by Mr. C. Haynes, Mrs. Natalie Delugaz, and Mrs. 
T. Dothan. The Department of Antiquities was 
very glad to put at the disposal of the expedition 
one of the members of its staff, Mrs. Miriam Tad- 
mor, who was thus given an opportunity to ob- 
serve and learn proper archaeological methods in 


1 See JE] 1 (1950-51) pp. 1ff. 
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the field. The expedition uncovered a large struc- 
ture of the Early Arab Period (8-gth centuries a.v.), 
below which came to light a large Byzantine triapsi- 
dal basilica, with remains of coloured mosaic pave- 
ments containing 5 inscriptions in Greek and one 
in Syriac. One of the Greek inscriptions dates the 
building to the first half of the 6th century a.p. 

The Centre national de la recherche scientifique 
of Paris delegated M. Jean Perrot to execute two 
trial excavations on Chalcolithic sites; one at B’ér 
Ragiq on Nahal Ragiq (Wady Zumeyli) about 10 
km. N.W. of B’ér Sheva‘; the other at B’ér Matar 
some 1.5 km. S.W. of that town on Nahal B’ér 
Sheva‘ (Wady es-Sab‘). In these excavations M. 
Perrot was assisted by Messrs. I. Anati and L. I. 
Rahmani. 

The Israel Exploration Society undertook in the 
autumn of 1952 a small excavation on the old, 
northern river bank of the Yarmuk, under the di- 
rection of Dr. M. Stekelis of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. The work was done by twelve volunteers: ten 
of Dr. Stekelis’ students and two settlers of the 
neighbouring collective settlement of Sha’ar Hag- 
golan, as well as ten hired hands. Under a house 
belonging to the EB IV Period was found a sterile 
layer 1.5 m. thick; while below it were uncovered 
remains of a Neolithic occupation and burial of 
the now well-known Yarmukian culture.’ 

However, by far the major part of field work was 
carried out, as in past years, by the Department of 
Antiquities, the following being only the most im- 
portant of those excavations. 

Operations in the bed of the Jordan near the 
“Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters” revealed further re- 
mains of a palaeolithic open-air station, already 
partly excavated by Dr. M. Stekelis, of the Hebrew 
University, in 1935-1936. The new finds include a 
considerable quantity of fossilized tusks, teeth, 
bones and horns of now extinct species (e.g., Ele- 
phas trogontherii, Elephas meridionalis, Rhinoceros 
sp., Hippopotamus sp., Dama mesopotamica), as 
well as a large number of basalt and flint hand-axes 
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and other implements belonging to the Abbeville- 
Acheulian culture of the Lower Palaeolithic Age 
(pl. 50, figs. 1-3). 

In connection with the projected erection of a 
smallholders’ settlement on the southeastern out- 
skirts of B’ér Sheva‘, an excavation of the area was 
carried out by Dr. I. Ben-Dor, Deputy-Director of 
the Department, assisted by Mr. D. Allon of Mish- 
mar Hannegev and the architect Volterra. The 
trial dig revealed two strata of the Middle Chal- 
colithic (Ghassulian) Period, separated by a layer 
of burning. Rough stone foundations of rectangu- 
lar structures were uncovered, where large quanti- 
ties of pottery and some other objects were found. 
A deep pit sunk in one corner of the trial trench 
showed that below the two strata there were fur- 
ther remains of Chalcolithic settlements. The ex- 
cavation was continued during the spring of 1953 
under the direction of Mr. M. Dothan of the De- 
partment of Antiquities (pl. 50, figs. 4-7). 

In October 1952 the Department renewed its ex- 
cavation in the southern part of Bét-Yerah, di- 
rected by Mr. P. Bar-Adon. He continued his in- 
vestigation of the southern system of fortifications 
in this tell. Two superimposed gateways were 
uncovered in the mud brick wall dating back to 
the Early Bronze (Canaanite) Period, belonging to 
two different phases. The passage through the gate- 
way was paved with basalt boulders laid as a flight 
of broad and low steps ascending from the interior 
of the city outwards (pl. 50, fig. 8). In front of 
the lower and earlier gate were set up what appear 
to be basalt, anepigraphic stelae (pl. 51, fig. 9). 
Inside the upper and later gate were found the re- 
mains of two guardrooms. 

In the Middle Bronze I Period parts of the mud 
brick wall still standing were utilized, while the 
above-mentioned gateway was walled up. This vast 
fortification contains a new fortified gateway built 
farther west on the principle of a double entrance 
at right angles.* At some distance west of the gate- 
way a small secret (?) exit was found cut through 
the still standing EB mud brick wall by the later 
settlers. This passage is entirely lined and roofed 
over with well dressed limestone blocks. On the 
inner (city) side it is about 80 cms. wide, but nar- 
rows towards the exit to about 40 cms., while its 
height is about 1.10 m. throughout its whole length 
(pl. 51, fig. 10). Further West this postern is pro- 
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tected by a projecting tower, semicircular on the 
outside and completely round inside. 

North of the lines of fortifications there was laid 
bare a stratum belonging to the Hellenistic Pe- 
riod. Remains of several houses were uncovered. 
In one of them the walls were covered with a heavy 
layer of mud plaster incised to imitate stone panel- 
ling and originally painted (white, black, red and 
green) to produce the effect of slabs of variously 
coloured stones. Another room in the same house 
is paved with a thick cement floor. Low windows 
toward the East originally gave a good view of the 
Lake of Galilee. 

In the beginning of 1952 the Department of 
Antiquities was called upon to supervise the re- 
moval of a crescent-shaped strip 40 m. long (maxi- 
mum width 4 m.) along the road to Migdal, 1.5 km. 
north of Tiberias (Tell Quneytira). It was necessary 
to dig at the foot of the tell to a depth of about 
3 m., until virgin soil was reached. Four distinct 
and consecutive phases could be distinguished, all 
belonging to the Early Bronze Age, namely EB II- 
III (b). A number of rectangular rooms and a 
paved court were uncovered. Though the buildings 
had been destroyed at least five times, it is note- 
worthy that some walls remained in continuous 
use and stood to the height of 2.80 m. when ex- 
cavated. 

The pottery found was closely related to that 
known from Megiddo strata XVIII-XVI, Bét-Sh’an 
XIII-XI. The lower as well as the upper levels 
could also be independently dated by reference to 
Syria as well as Egypt. The second (from the bot- 
tom) phase produced among other finds one Aby- 
dos pitcher and a few sherds of a burnished red 
pitcher with white painted decoration of white 
wavy lines and of triangles filled with dots, a 
decoration also known from First Dynasty tombs 
in Egypt. The last, and last phase but one were 
marked by Khirbet Kerak sherds and small finds 
which have suggestive parallels in Northern Syria 
(Ugarit Ancien 3, Hama upper K, Judeyda XI 
etc.). These excavations were carried out by Mr. 
M. Prausnitz, of the Department’s staff, who was 
assisted during the first month by Prof. Douglas of 
Brisbane University. 


A small investigation was carried out along the 
lower edge of the western slope of Tell Malat, in 
connection with earthworks necessitated by a pro- 
jected railway line. An edge of a rough rubble pave- 


2See “From the Land of the Bible,” Israel Life and Letters, May-June 1953, pp. 23-4. 
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ment was uncovered in the trial trench. The sherds 
collected on it, under scanty remains of a higher 
pavement (?), dated the lower one to the Middle 
Iron Age. This was probably part of a paved way 
leading to the city gate, which was indicated by 
the configuration of the terrain higher up on the 
slope of the tell. Vestiges of neolithic and EB settle- 
ments were also found in the vicinity, outside the 
confines of the tell proper. 

In August 1952, Mr. A. Roche, Director of the 
Haifa Municipal Museum of Ancient Art, reported 
the discovery of a large number of potsherds strewn 
on the surface of an extensive area within the 
Kishon Development Scheme. The following ex 
cavations, first under the direction of Mr. M. Praus- 
nitz and later of Mr. I. Anati, both of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, proved the area to have been 
the ancient cemetery of Tell "Abu Hawam, a near- 
by mound, excavated 20 years ago. A thorough 
examination of the area resulted in the discovery 
of six scattered burials. Only in one place a con- 
centration of eleven tombs was uncovered, which 
belong to two different stages of the Late Bronze 
Age. The tombs were found at three different lev- 
els, separated from each other by about 50 cms. in 
height, but it seems that the funerary customs re- 
mained the same throughout these stages. The 
skeletons were found lying on their backs with legs 
outstretched and in some cases with their arms 
crossed; almost all of them were in a state of com- 
plete disintegration. All tombs contained funerary 
equipment, mainly pottery, including imported Cyp- 
riot and Mycenaean ware (pl. 51, fig. 11). Some 
articles of personal use, made of bronze and pottery, 
were also found. One of the skeletons was found 
in a kind of sarcophagus, formed by limestone 
slabs. 

The excavations at Hippos (Sussitha) on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Galilee were continued 
in 1952. The work was directed by Miss Claire Ep- 
stein and Mr. I. Anati. At the eastern end of the 
area a city gate was discovered, dating to the 2nd 
or 3rd centuries a.v. This gate is flanked on one 
side by a round tower built of well dressed stones 
(pl. 51, fig. 12), while on the other side were un- 
covered foundations of a guardroom. The road 
leading up to the gateway and the gateway itself 
were paved with basalt flagstones, partly still in 
place. Below this pavement and passing through 
the gate, a water conduit was found, whose stone 
drums fitting into each other were still preserved 
in their original position (pl. 51, fig. 13). 
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In the central area of the town, part of a Byzan- 
tine church was uncovered. Inside the church a 
row of columns was found, whose bases were still 
in place, while the shafts were all found fallen in 
one direction, probably due to an earthquake. Be- 
tween the second and third columns, counting from 
the North, the floor is raised, the rise extending 
southwards, and the step marked by a narrow 
groove. A similar groove in the floor extends also 
from the third column southwards. These grooves 
were intended to receive screens which separated 
the altar and chancel from the rest of the church. 
In the eastern groove were found in situ fragments 
of a marble screen, the remaining fragments of 
which were strewn about on the floor in the neigh- 
bourhood, so that it was possible to restore this 
slab entirely (pl. 51, figs. 14, 15). The decoration 
on the outer face of the screen represents a “pa- 
goda”’-like, arched gateway crowned by a shell from 
the center of which is suspended [on a triple (?) 
chain] an object variously interpreted as a riffled 
lamp glass, a censer, or a folded vellum. Above 
the raised border of the slab there is a one line 
Greek inscription commemorating “Procopius the 
presbyter.” In a smaller chapel north of the basilica, 
probably of a somewhat later date, three apses 
paved with mosaics were found; the central apsis 
had a stone baptismal font sunk in the floor, 


while the two lateral ones bore the inscription 
“Light, Life” (in Greek) inlaid crosswise in the 


floor (pl. 51, fig. 16). In the southern apsis was 
uncovered another Greek commemorative inscrip- 
tion in three lines. 

Mr. Nehemia Zori continued his supervision at 
Beth-Shan-Hamadya, where various projects were 
being carried out. Building structures and floors 
paved with slabs of limestone and marble, all be- 
longing to the Byzantine Period, were excavated. 
Remains of what appears to have been an ancient 
drainage system were uncovered, and a lead pipe, 
a pottery pipe and a small pottery fragment show- 
ing a woman in relief were also found. At Tell 
el-Mastaba were discovered a small plastered cis- 
tern of the Byzantine Period as well as Hellenistic 
and Byzantine sherds. In the course of the erection 
of a new housing project for new immigrants, the 
area of which partly covered the remains of the 
Byzantine city, supervision revealed a ramified sys- 
tem of pottery pipes for the supply of water. 

An extensive investigation conducted in another 
place revealed a large private mansion consisting of 
over 18 rooms grouped about a central courtyard. 
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The southeast corner of the complex could not be 
excavated, for a new house has been erected over 
it in the meantime (pl. 52, fig. 17). This house 
produced a large amount of small finds, mainly 
pottery, but also bronze and iron objects. It can be 
dated with sufficient precision to the 5th century 
a.b. Notable among the finds are a group of bronze 
objects and a Hellenistic glass cameo uncovered 
under a male skeleton found in one of the rooms 
(pl. 52, figs. 18, 19), a group of ceramic and bronze 
vessels found in the debris of another room, proba- 
bly fallen from an upper story (pl. 52, fig. 20), and 
a group of iron agricultural implements (pl. 52, fig. 
21), looking very modern, which goes again to 
show how little the technique of work has changed 
in the Near East from Byzantine times till the first 
quarter of this century. 

The house was originally, at least in part, two 
storied, as is shown by remains of a staircase in the 
courtyard and vertical sewer pottery pipes which 
led from a higher story to a drainage sewer in the 
courtyard (pl. 52, fig. 22). It also had very ample 
and good arrangements for water supply. In one 
of the rooms was uncovered a square fountain 
(pl. 53, fig. 23), lined on top with marble slabs, to 
which water was supplied by a lead pipe leading 
through the wall and connected behind it to a regu- 
lar pottery pipe forming part of the ramified net- 
work of the town’s water supply. On one side of 
the fountain was a small raised step with emplace- 
ments for a water jug (found in situ) and an out- 
let for running off superfluous fluids to a nearby 
drain (pl. 53, fig. 23). Over the fountain-head there 
are remains of a semicircular niche, which may 
have been intended to accommodate a holy icon 
(if the house belonged to a Christian) or a statuette 
of a patron or household deity (were the owner a 
pagan). 

Excavations conducted by Mr. J. Landau of the 
Department of Antiquities in the lands of Beyt- 
Safafa on the southern outskirts of Jerusalem, re- 
vealed an underground burial structure in which 
four large and two small (infant) lead coffins with 
convex covers were found. They were decorated 
with Maltese crosses and geometric patterns in re- 
lief (pl. 53, fig. 24). Immediately north of this 
family burial place was uncovered a funerary struc- 
ture, 7 x 8 m., paved with a white mosaic decorated 
with simple, geometric designs in color. Near the 
southern edge of the structure was a row of three 


3See AJA 56 (1952) 143, pl. 26B. 
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columns, the bases of two of which were still in 
place, while broken parts of the shafts and a late 
Corinthian capital were found in the adjoining 
field. In a square niche was inlaid in the mosaic a 
Greek inscription in four lines stating that the 
structure was erected by a certain Samuel as a fam- 
ily tomb (pl. 53, fig. 25). An exceptional feature 
of this inscription is its arrangement “backwards”: 
the lowest line is the first, the third line from the 
top is the second, etc. The inscription is dated to 
the month of June in the year 206 (probably Con- 
stantinian era). The pottery found indicated a date 
in the 6th century a.. 

After having been informed by members of the 
collective settlement of Beth-Hashshitta of the dis- 
covery of a mosaic in the nearby basalt quarry, 
the Department of Antiquities undertook an ex- 
cavation, directed by Mr. Y. Aharoni. Foundations 
of a rural building of the Byzantine Period were 
uncovered, containing a fairly large courtyard paved 
with basalt. On the West was a room paved with 
rough white mosaic tesserae and containing a press- 
ing installation for wine or oil. On the North was 
a series of small, unpaved cubicles (probably store- 
rooms), and on the East, two rooms paved in col- 
oured mosaics. In one room the mosaic showed a 
large cross enclosed in an irregular circle with a 
square border frame round the edges (pl. 53, fig. 
26); in the other, a carpet-like effect was achieved 
by a series of black squares, every one of which con- 
tained a different geometric design (pl. 53, fig. 27). 
The building was either a farm or a small agri- 
cultural monastic establishment. 

When a road was built to the collective settle- 
ment of S’dot-Yam, part of which crossed the ruins 
of Caesarea, the Department investigated the area 
in the hope of finding the main east-west avenue 
of the ancient city. Mr. M. Prausnitz, who directed 
this excavation, sank a trial trench across the pro- 
jected trajectory and parallel to the area excavated 
in 1950. At a depth of 4 m. he found, under two 
superimposed Arab layers of the gth-13th and the 
7th-oth centuries a.D., remains of a white mosaic 


floor decorated with coloured geometric designs. 
This floor corresponded in level, alignment, and 
general appearance to the floor uncovered at the 
northern end of the complex excavated in 1950. 


It probably forms the continuation of a long alley- 
way running South-North.’ No sign of an east- 
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west street of the Byzantine Period was found here. 
If such a street existed in the Herodian or later 
Roman Periods, it is still buried below the Byzan- 
tine alleyway. 

Clearance of the neighbourhood of the spring of 
‘Eyn-Shogéq (‘Eyn Jausaq) revealed remains of an 
installation consisting of a bench (?) arranged 
like a square with raised arm-rests (?) at both 
ends, in the shape of dolphins (?) (pl. 53, fig. 28), 
probably belonging to the late Roman or early 
Byzantine Period. 

Mr. J. Kaplan, C.E., working on behalf of the 
Municipality of Tel-Aviv in cooperation with the 
Department of Antiquities, excavated several rock 
cut tombs at the Tel-Baruk quarter (Tel-Aviv 
north of the Yargon river) representing a late 
Roman cemetery. All tombs belonged to the same 
type having a small courtyard in front, into which 
led a short flight of steps, an arched doorway, and 
one chamber with several loculi cut in the walls 
(pl. 53, fig. 29). 

Mr. Shapiro, C.E., of the Hagirya Office in Jeru- 


salem, reported the discovery of ancient remains 
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in the course of clearance of the area in prepara- 
tion for building and planting operations. Upon 
excavation, under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, were unearthed remains of a 
square court (?) cut in the rock, open on the 
South, and surrounded by rooms on a higher level 
on the other three sides. The remains show two 
periods of buildings. In the first period each of the 
three walls contained semicircular niches, deep and 
low, half-domed over. The doming was plastered 
and in the plaster of each was moulded a shell, 
perforated through its base-bulb, and thus con- 
nected with the upper tier reservoir rooms. The 
niches, like all rooms, were paved in gross white 
tesserae and walled up in front, with a round 
opening in the middle of the base of each partition. 
In the second phase the middle niche in the west 
wall was largely cut away and a square room hewn 
out in the rock behind it, on the level of the niche, 
with a round basin in its centre. The ruins seem 
to represent remains of a nymphaeum. 
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The fifty-sixth general meeting of the Institute was held in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Philological Association in Boston, on 28-30 December 1954. Summaries of the 
papers presented are given in alphabetical order of the authors’ names. 


Tue Ampnoras oF Accipiapes: D. A. Amyx, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


The text of “The Attic Stelai,” published recently by 
W. K. Pritchett (Hesperia 22 [1953] 225ff., especially 
pp. 250-251, and Plate 70) contains in Stele II several 
entries of Panathenaic amphoras which have unusual 
historical interest. Here, in one of the lists of property 
confiscated from the profaners of the Mysteries, are 
entries of some 102 Panathenaic amphoras, auctioned 
off at unit prices ranging between 2.6 and 3.7 obols. 
The prices are themselves important, in that they con- 
firm the relatively low prices for painted vases which 
are suggested by contemporary vase-graffiti. But per- 
haps the greatest interest in these entries derives from 
their association with Alcibiades, apparently the owner 
of the property listed in this part of Stele II. 

It can hardly be doubted that the text refers to 
(empty) painted Panathenaic amphoras of the familiar 
kind. This epigraphical “hoard” of more than 100 
such vases, therefore, demands the conclusion (still dis- 
puted by some scholars) that all of the prize oil 
awarded to Panathenaic victors was distributed in 
painted amphoras. If such was the case, and if—as 
seems most probable—this entire lot of vases was won 
in a single victory, that event must have been the 
chariot-race with full-grown horses, for which the first 
prize was 140 amphoras of Panathenaic oil. But here 
again Alcibiades, famed for his racing stables and a 
multiple victor in the chariot races at the Olympic 
Games of 416, comes to the fore as the most likely 
winner of these vases, quite probably in the Panathe- 
naic contest of 418 B.c. 

This paper is part of a larger study, in collaboration 
with W. K. Pritchett, which will be submitted to 
Hesperia. 


Newry Excavatrep Human Bones FROM GREECE 
(1954): J. Lawrence Angel, The Daniel Baugh 
Institute of Anatomy of the Jefferson Medical 
College and the University Museum. 


During eleven weeks, usable skeletons of 170 mature 
and 22 immature individuals were studied, compared 


to 780 and 28 done during 18 months in 1938-39 and 
1949 (total 1,000). Fragments of 150 more adults 
and 100 infants and children processed this summer 
compare with 62 and 400 previously. Material is be- 
ing saved in greater quantity and studied faster. 

Over half the new material is Bronze Age in date. 
Highlights are: further proof of increase in longevity 
and body size and decrease in osteoporosis and arthritis 
from the third millennium through Hellenistic times, 
and examples of Bronze Age skull fracture, trephina- 
tion, cancer, and cholecystitis. 200 from the Athenian 
Agora (excavated by Thompson et al.) show inherited 
similarities and contrasting “in-laws” in Mycenaean 
family tombs. Of 70 from Mycenae (excavated by 
Wace) one LH III well-group hints at foreign (slave? ) 
origin. 23 from the new Shaft Graves (excavated by 
Papadimitriou and Mylonas) likewise show a distinc- 
tive “royal family,” powerful, and of tall physique. 58 
from Lerna (excavated by Caskey) confirm population 
mixture of Middle Bronze Age (ethnically pre-Greek 
plus Greek?) and give invaluable data on infant 
deaths and child growth. 

Future needs are: 1) more sites with every bone- 
scrap saved, especially from the third millennium .B.c. 
and the Turkish period, and 2) joint physiological, 
medical, ecological, anthropological studies of modern 
villages in both isolated and advanced areas. 


Tue House or THe Litre Fountain 1n Pompei: 
Eric C. Baade, Yale University. 


Certain features of the House of the Little Fountain 
may be explained by the assumption that its builder 
Was attempting in a small space to build a house in a 
style better suited to a much larger area. A compari- 
son of its plan with that of the House of the Faun 
suggests that its builder, having available only about 
one-fourth as much space, had built, in effect, a quarter 
of the larger house. He had then attempted to suggest 
the remainder illusionistically, with false doors in the 
large atrium and the paintings of the pseudo-peristyle. 
The false doors suggest two cubicula and an ala; the 
illusionistic columns of the pseudo-peristyle make it 
seem a complete peristyle; and the two large landscapes 
flanking the fountain replace the two great windows 
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opening into the second peristyle in the House of the 
Faun. 


Tue DracHMar oF ALEXANDER THE Great: Alfred 
R. Bellinger, Yale University. 


Analysis of hoards of the drachmae of Alexander 
the Great, hitherto largely neglected, shows that in the 
fourth century most of the drachmae used throughout 
the empire were issued by seven mints in Asia Minor: 
Lampsacus, Abydus, Teos, Colophon, Magnesia, Mi- 
letus and Sardes. These mints are also important 
sources of gold staters, but their output of tetradrachms 
is very slight, with the exception of Sardes after 308. 
The large silver coins came mostly from such widely 
dispersed mints as Amphipolis, Alexandria and Baby- 
lon. These facts point to an organization of Alexander’s 
currency along economic lines rather than political. 
Study of the drachmae shows that 325 B.c. was an 
important year in their output, when their number 
was greatly increased. There is no obvious political 
explanation for this fact, but such economic informa- 
tion is important precisely because it is 2n unexpected 
addition to our knowledge of the history of Alexander. 
This must be considered a report of worl: in progress, 
not an announcement of final conclusions. 


Some MEDITERRANEAN RELATIONS IN THE 8TH CEN- 
TURY B.C—ITHE EXcAvATION OF A PHOENICIAN 
CEMETERY IN Pa.estTINE: /mmanuel Ben-Dor, 
The University of Chicago. 


This cemetery was excavated a few years ago in ez- 
Zib (ancient Akhzib, the classical Ecdippa) on the 
seashore north of Akko (Ptolemais). It is still unpub- 
lished. The excavation yielded three Phoenician in- 
scriptions, pottery closely connected with that of Car- 
thage, figurines, and other objects. 


Turee Bronze Hyprial THE METROPOLITAN Mu- 
sEUM OF Art: Dietrich von Bothmer, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


These hydriai are published in BMMA 13 (1954- 
55) 193-200. 


THe TEMPLE OF PosEIDON AT THE IsTHMIA: Oscar 
Broneer, The University of Chicago. 


The Temple of the Isthmian Poseidon was discov- 
ered in 1952 by a University of Chicago expedition. 
In the first large-scale excavation of the site, in the 
spring of 1954, the whole Temple foundation was un- 
covered, the Precinct of Poseidon was investigated 
and the surrounding area explored. 
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The broad outline of the Temple’s history is now 
clear. An archaic Temple occupied the site during the 
sixth century B.c. It was destroyed by fire in the early 
decades of the fifth century B.c. Dedications, found 
beneath the floor level of the fifth century Temple, 
include figurines, helmets, bowls, etc. of bronze; trin- 
kets of gold, silver, bronze and iron; archaic pottery, 
including a very fine Early Corinthian aryballos; 135 
silver coins, mostly Aiginetan and Corinthian. The 
bronze and iron objects are, as a rule, in poor condi- 
tion. 

A new temple was erected ca. 460 B.c. of local poros 
stone, with roof and pedimental sculptures of marble. 
It was severely damaged by fire in 394 B.c. and was 
extensively restored during the fourth century B.c. 

In Roman times the interior was revetted with 
marble and crowded with sculpture, the precinct was 
enclosed within a wall, and colonnades were built on 
the south and west sides facing the temple. 

The Temple of Poseidon, together with other build- 
ings within the sanctuary, was razed to the ground 
in the time of Justinian to provide material for a new 
fortification wall across the Isthmus. 


A ReconpiTIoNeED Bronze Masterpiece: Rhys Car- 
penter, Bryn Mawr College. 


In 1900 Greek sponge-divers working off Cerigotto, 
the small island between the southern tip of Laconia 
and Crete, located at a depth of some 200 feet the 


wreck of an ancient ship laden with marble and bronze 
statuary. The recoverable pieces were raised to the 
surface and transported to Athens where inspection 
showed that, while most of the marbles had been 
ruined by marine borers, extensive fragments of a 
life-size bronze of a nude athlete gave promise of a 
restorable statue of good period and fine quality. 
When assembled and completed, this “Anticythera 
Youth” attracted widespread attention, yet somehow 
failed to come fully up to expectations. After much 
international discussion, scholarly opinion inclined to 
the verdict that it was an eclectic and rather minor 
work from early Hellenistic times. In 1908 Svoronos, 
publishing it with a full discussion as the initial item 
in his projected great catalogue of the Athens Na- 
tional Museum, suspected that the restorations might 
have been inaccurate and the repairs inadequate. Dur- 
ing the last war the bronze was removed for safekeep- 
ing and, before being put back on display in July of 
the present year, was dismantled, restudied, and cor- 
rectly and very skillfully reassembled. The result is 
astonishing and must materially alter general opinion 
on the statue’s quality and stylistic connections. Ex- 
cellent photographs of the bronze as now on display 
have been made by Miss Alison Frantz, by special 
courtesy of the Museum’s director; and with their 
aid the chronology and attribution of the bronze can 
now be intelligently studied. 
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A Patace oF THE Earty Bronze Ace at LERNA: 
John L. Caskey, American School of Classical 
Studies. 


Excavations conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Lerna in the Argolid have re- 
vealed large parts of a monumental building of the 
Early Helladic Period. Rectangular in plan, it is 11.75 
m. wide at the west end and more than 25 m. long; 
the eastern part has not yet been cleared. The brick 
walls, baked in the fire that destroyed the whole 
structure, stand on their stone socles to a height of 
more than one meter, their surfaces coated with 
various types of plaster. The plan is elaborate but 
well balanced: one unit consists of a large central 
room (5.75 m. by 6.30 m.) flanked by narrower 
chambers on the east and west and by long corridors 
on the north and south. Two small rooms are acces- 
sible only from outdoors. An entranceway on the west 
leads to the main apartments of the ground floor; 
another on the north, originally framed by wooden 
jambs, gives onto a small vestibule from which a stair- 
way led to the upper storey. A second flight of steps 
led up from the central room, providing internal com- 
munication. The part of the building toward the east 
apparently comprised one or more very large rooms, 
possibly the quarters of state. Great quantities of flat 
terracotta roof tiles and many thin slabs of slate have 
been found everywhere in the debris. In view of its 
size and elegance, the edifice may presumably be 
taken as a royal palace or administrative center. It 
is to be assigned to the middle phases of the Early 
Helladic Age on the evidence of habitation deposits 
observed immediately above and below. Surprisingly 
little pottery lay within the building itself, though 
one of the small rooms yielded sauceboats, plain bowls 
and household vessels, and more than 150 lumps of 
clay bearing seal-impressions. 

A preliminary report on the latest campaign of ex- 
cavation will appear in Hesperia. 


AN ImperiAL Revier FROM AL Mina, TurKEY: 
Christoph Clairmont, Yale University. 


The Relief Vase (height: 10 inches) which was pur- 
chased in 1951 in al Mina itself, is said to have been 
found in a tomb approximately one and a half miles 
from the ancient port to the east, not far from the 
Greek settlement of Sabouni. Al Mina as well as Sa- 
bouni have become familiar names to archaeologists 
since the excavation made there by Sir Leonard Wool- 
ley (JHS, volume 38 and later volumes). The one- 
handled jug, made of pink-brown clay, is entirely 
covered with a gray-black, dull glaze. Mouth and 
handle are not preserved. The body of the jar is 
decorated with three friezes with relief figures, sepa- 
rated by decorative patterns (egg-and-dart, bead-and- 
reel, astragaloi). In the top frieze we have representa- 
tion of Venus Kourotrophos and twelve Amorini car- 
rying garlands on their shoulders. The second frieze 
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represents eight deeds of Hercules, seven of which are 
figured twice. The third frieze shows three different 
venationes. Three hunters, accompanied by dogs, are 
about to kill a boar, a stag and two lions (?) respec- 
tively. The landscape is indicated by trees. Although 
similar motives occur on Roman relief ware found 
throughout the Empire, the shape of the vase and its 
decorative scheme are rare and unparalleled in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The vase very likely dates 
from the first century of our era. 


Wuere Was THE Cretan Buut-Rine?: J. Walter 
Graham, University of Toronto. 


In spite of the fact that many representations of the 
bull-games in Cretan art indicate that they took place 
close to some structure of rather elaborate architec: 
tural character, scholars have been reluctant to be- 
lieve that they could have been held in the Central 
Courts of the Cretan palaces. It is suggested in this 
paper that considerable evidence exists, especially in 
the palace at Mallia, that the Central Courts were 
definitely designed for these performances. It is further 
suggested that the bulls were at least temporarily 
housed in the so-called magazines south of the Grand 
Propylon at Phaistos; and also that the enigmatical 
construction in the northwest corner of the Phaistos 
Central Court was intended as a platform from which 
the toreador might leap upon the bull, and that this 
is actually represented on the well-known gem sup- 
posedly found at Priene and commonly interpreted as 
showing a man leaping on a bull drinking from a 
trough. 


Have We Criteria For JupGING A DecIPHERMENT 


oF Minoan?: Jane E. Henle, New York. 


Although Ventris’ decipherment of Minoan Linear 
B has won wide and startled acceptance, a second look 
at his translations reveals less sense than the first, even 
with the leeway of “spelling rules” which permit in- 
complete spelling and thus several readings for a sin- 
gle word. If any decipherment makes sense of all the 
material, we should accept it on its own terms. Since 
this does not, we need to examine its terms. We do 
have criteria. 

1. The test of ancient scripts. Ancient scripts do not 
underspell, they overspell, then add determinatives, 
in an almost exaggerated effort to be intelligible. With- 
out a stock of very specific determinatives—which 
Linear B lacks—the “spelling rules” are inconceivable. 

2. The test of Linear A, the script which underlies 
Linear B. The addition of signs by Linear B to the 
Linear A signary—presumably to adapt the script for 
writing Greek—could not be haphazard. It is hard to 
believe that Linear A handed down to Linear B, for 
example, signs for ra, re, ro, ru, but not for ri. 

3. The test of Greek. Only a true and complete 
decipherment will be evidence for new and “surpris- 
ing” forms. 
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Zeus Herxeios: THe TripLe-Boprep Monster oF 
THE Axropo.is: Thalia Phillies Howe, The Buck- 
ingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The paper is an attempt to reinterpret the baffling 
sculpture, the triple-bodied monster of the Akropolis, 
in the light of contemporary Attic belief. It has been 
erroneously interpreted as Nereus or Halios Geron. But 
neither the literary descriptions nor the illustrations 
of that sea-demon correspond with that sculpture. In- 
stead, it can be demonstrated that the attributes of the 
triple-bodied creature, by their size, number, and rela- 
tive importance are appropriate to Zeus in his aspect 
as Herkeios, god of the three natural elements: first, 
by the dominant wings and symbol for lightning 
which designate the realms of Air; then by the snakes 
on the shoulders and coiled snake-tails, the Earth and 
the Underworld; and by the other object held in one 
hand, Water. 

Rarity of illustration of this triple Zeus in ancient 
monuments was due to the technical and interpretive 
difficulties encountered by the artists in representing 
such a complex idea. Farnell offers two other attempts, 
a primitive Argive xoanon with three eyes, and an ear- 
ly fifth century Attic vase painting of three Zeus 
figures holding similar, suitable attributes. This poros 
sculpture is the sixth century attempt at interpreting 
this triple god. 

As Sjoevall, Nilsson and Farnell have shown, Her- 
keios had been worshipped on the Akropolis since 
Mycenaean times and in classical times his altar was 
situated in the Pandroseion, cult honors which Nereus 
never achieved. From household guardian of the My- 
cenaean kings, Herkeios was set up on the gable of 
Athena’s temple, the Hekatompedon, to function as 
a benevolent, apotropaic force, again powers which 
Nereus did not have. 


Some MycenaEAN Artists REEXAMINED: Sara A. 
Immerwahr, Branford, Conn. 


In BSA xivi (pp. 168-176) Frank Stubbings has 
made the first published attempt to detect the work 
of individual Mycenaean vase-painters, especially in 
various groups of vases with pictorial representations. 
His attributions need reexamination in the light of 
unpublished studies by the late J. F. Daniel and the 
author. Stubbings’ Groups I and II comprise, but un- 
fortunately subdivide, the work of one of the outstand- 
ing vase-painters of the 13th century B.c., whose hand 
had been recognized and who had been christened 
the Protome Painter. Surely here the differences are 
chronological, Group II representing the earlier works 
of this master. To Stubbings’ combined list one, if not 
two, vases should be added, another should be with- 
drawn, and attention should be called to the Protome 
Painter’s rather untalented imitator. 

With the exception of this one artist, I would not 
go so far as Stubbings in attributing vases to indi- 
vidual painters, but would prefer a somewhat more 
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flexible arrangement into stylistic groups: vases “transi- 
tional in style” from the 14th to the 13th centuries, 
the “panelled bull and bird” group, the “checkered 
panel” group, the “stag” group. For example, the three 
vases with stags and birds, either in combination or 
separately, in his Group V are probably by two dif- 
ferent artists. Fundamental and preparatory to any 
study of individual artists, is the careful establishment 
of relative chronology and general stylistic evolution, 
together with a recognition of differences between local 
and standard Mycenaean fabrics. 


THE OrrENTAL ForERUNNERS OF GREEK PLANT 
sicns: Helene ]. Kantor, Oriental Institute, The 
University of Chicago. 


Many Greek plant motives are derived from orien- 
tal prototypes whose history begins in Egypt during 
the Fourth Dynasty. One motive is the heraldic flower 
of Upper Egypt. Another is a rosette of stylized sedges, 
a complicated pattern gradually simplified into a 
volute. 

In the Second Millennium s.c. South Flower and 
volute were combined into one hybrid design. During 
the Egyptian empire such motives proliferated. They 
spread to Palestine and Syria where Egypt exerted 
powerful influence. Borrowed Egyptian plants on 
Canaanite seals, toreutic, and ivories gradually changed 
form. They passed from the coastal lands to the Mitan- 
nians, who, in turn, transmitted them to the Middle 
Assyrians. In the graceful Middle Assyrian trees Late 
Bronze plant ornament reached its culmination. 

In the First Millennium s.c. earlier types of plant 
designs were elaborated and some forms transmitted 
to Greece. Middle Assyrian types continue in Late 
Assyrian and Achaemenid art. Phoenicians and North 
Syrians maintained Canaanite traditions. Although all 
these styles became familiar to the Greeks, those Greek 
plants still relatively close to Oriental prototypes re- 
semble North Syrian designs more than others. The 
alternation of opposed volutes in North Syrian pat- 
terns provided congenial material whose metamor- 
phosis by the Greeks ushered in a completely new 
period of development. 


PROLEGOMENA TO A PREHISTORIC INVESTIGATION OF 
Ancient Lycta: Machteld ]. Mellink, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


A discussion of the importance of Lycia and the 
Lycians in studies of the Bronze Age in Greece and 
Asia Minor, and presentation of some results of an 
exploration trip made in 1954. 


Tue Cemetery oF ELgusis AND THE New Grave 
Circe or MycenaE: George E. Mylonas, Wash- 
ington University. 


The cemetery, excavated during the last three Sum- 
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mers by the Greek Archaeological Society and Wash- 
ington University, is located at a short distance to 
the West of the Sanctuary area of Eleusis on the way 
to Megara. It is proved to have been used from the 
Middle Helladic period to Roman Imperial times. The 
prehistoric graves excavated show an uninterrupted 
development from the cist grave, through the shaft 
grave to the Mycenaean Chamber tomb and a com- 
plete picture of the development of burial customs in 
Prehistoric times. Most interesting is a group of eight 
graves which in late Geometric times were enclosed 
by walls to form a monument. There can be no doubt 
that this is the group of graves pointed out in an- 
tiquity as the sepulchers of the mythical heroes of the 
expedition against Thebes. Another interesting group 
are built graves in the shape of the Greek letter T, 
and still another Chamber Tomb cut in the earth. 
In these graves a variety of objects were found: vases, 
figurines, bronze ornaments, tools and weapons, beads 
and seals, and a fair amount of well preserved skeletal 
material. 

The graves belonging to the Historic Period include 
both inhumations and cremations. They are distin- 
guished in graves of adults and of children. To the 
former belong tile burials, sarcophagi, and mere 
trench burials. Two sarcophagi containing bronze urns 
of the first half of the fifth century s.c., excellently 
preserved, offer the best examples of cremation. In one 
of them besides lekythoi, was found a piece of linen 
cloth almost two meters in length and 0.50 m. in 
width. So many children’s graves have been found 
that the conclusion is inescapable that part of the 
cemetery was used for the burial of children almost 
exclusively. They are found buried in terracotta lar- 
nakes, in stone sarcophagi, in pits dug in the earth; 
but the most common way, from Geometric times on, 
was the placing of children in amphorae. The most 
striking example of this, discovered last summer, is 
the burial of a 10-12 year old child in a proto-Attic 
monumental amphora of the middle of the seventh 
century B.c. It is the best example of its type and one 
of the best vases found thus far in the Greek world. 
It stands 1.42 m. in height and its surface is covered 
with painting. On the neck is the blinding of Polyphe- 
mus by Odysseus and his companions, and on the 
body the story of the Gorgons and Perseus. The 
monumental character of the vase is evident when 
we note that the height of the last composition is 
0.50 m. 

The excavation of the New Grave Circle of Mycenae 
was completed last summer. A total of twenty-four 
graves have been found in it, most of which are shaft 
graves, that yielded the usual complement of funereal 
furniture: vases, swords and daggers, gold bands and 
cups, necklaces of gold, amber and stone beads, a duck- 
shaped bowl of rock crystal, etc. Interesting is a built 
grave within a shaft grave, with dromos and chamber 
and with painted bands of black and red on the stucco 
which covers the joints of the blocks. Unfortunately 
the grave was found empty. The rest, however, have 
yielded enough evidence to clarify our notions of 
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Mycenae of the seventeenth century, to prove that the 
Circle is somewhat earlier than that found by Schlie- 
mann, that originally the graves were surrounded by 
a circular wall, and that their date marks the begin- 
ning of the ascendancy of Mycenaean power and pres 
tige. 


GreeK INFLUENCE ON A SEAL-CUTTER FROM UR: 
Edith Porada, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. 


Ancient impression of seals found in a sarcophagus 
at Ur and interpreted by the excavator, Sir Leonard 
Woolley, to be illustrations of the specimens in a col- 
lector’s cabinet, are shown to represent the record of 
a seal-cutter’s workshop. Impressions of Greek coins 
date the find in the latter half of the fifth century 
p.c. These imprints of coins as well as some of Greek 
seals served as inspirations for the seal-cutter who 
incorporated in his ancient Oriental style the new 
and fashionable Greek elements. The changes intro- 
duced in the designs copied from Greek coins and seals 
show the extent and limitations of Greek influence 
on an Oriental artist. 


Some New Greek Vases IN THE Rosinson Cot- 
tection: David M. Robinson, University of Mis- 
sissipp1. 


This paper dealt with some important Greek vases 
which were acquired this past summer. The black- 
figured lecythus, published in AJA 58 (1954) 187-188, 
as being in the Basle market is now in the Robinson 
collection. Also discussed was a new black-figured 
scyphus representing Perseus cutting off the head of 
Medusa, and dating about 520 B.c. It has the same 
unique scene on both sides. Also a black-figure neck 
amphora by the Antimenes painter representing the 
Dioscuri and another such amphora with Dionysus 
between the eyes and with interesting Bacchic scenes 
on the shoulder. Two Greek neck amphorae with 
Heracles and the Bull as well as Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite; another with Heracles and the Lion on one side 
and Theseus and the Minotaur between girls on the 
other, dating about 540 B.c.; and also two other black- 
figured amphorae with deeds of Heracles were de- 
scribed. The most important was another neck am- 
phora of the finest quality, about 540 B.c., which has 
political significance. The shield signs worn by the 
two groups of combatants are of some interest. On 
either side, the man whose device is the fore-part of 
a leopard (or panther) is victorious, aided by an “un- 
known” whose shield is seen only from the inside. 
The defeated warrior, collapsing, with his shield in 
profile, shows on one side a tripod, on the other a 
bull’s head. The latter is almost certainly the blazon 
of the Eteoboutadai; the former suggests Delphi where 
the Alkmaionidai were living and allied with the Eteo- 
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boutadai. Accordingly, the painter of the vase had the 
strongest Peisistratid sympathies. The defeat of the two 
chief hostile Attic families is implicit in the paintings. 
Since black-figured vases are becoming hard to acquire, 
these add much to the present list. Several red-figured 
vases have also been acquired, but only a new Bell 
Crater, by the Tarporley Painter, dating 380 B.c., 
was discussed. 


Tue Crry Pian oF CorintH IN THE TWELFTH 
Century AFrer Curist: Robert Scranton, Emory 
University. 


A rare and possibly unique document of mediaeval 
culture exists in the plan of Corinth as it stood in the 
twelfth century after Christ. Probably no other Byzan- 
tine city of the period, and few cities of the time else- 
where, have been revealed so clearly. The plan centers 
on a market which follows closely the general scheme 
of the classical agora, although much reduced. The 
market square was lined in part with colonnaded or 
arcaded shops; on or close to the market were a monas- 
tery, a tavern, an inn, a church, some factories, what 
are probably governmental headquarters, and a palace 
whose plan is lost. Elsewhere in the city were other 
commercial establishments, baths, houses, and what is 
perhaps an episcopal mansion. Although many im- 
portant problems remain unsolved, much is clear, and 
the whole constitutes fresh evidence for the study of 
Byzantine architecture and culture. 


ScuLpTurRE FROM Arabia Fe ix: Berta Segall, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Sculpture from Arabia Felix was hitherto known 
only from chance finds. The excavations conducted by 
the American Foundation for the Study of Man un- 
der the direction of W. F. Albright of the Johns Hop- 
kins University at Timna (1950-1951), and of Frank 
P. Albright at Marib (1952) and Dhofar (1953) were 
fortunate in discovering some outstanding pieces which 
allow us for the first time to coordinate the sculpture 
from pre-Islamic South Arabia with that of other an- 
cient civilizations and thus gain a basis for an ab- 
solute chronology. 

One particularly important aspect of the work at 
Timna is the fixing of the date of its destruction by 
native inscriptions and imported objects, especially Ar- 
retine sherds. This gives a date ante quem about the 
Christian era for all the material found here. The 
Hellenistic sculpture found at Timna dates for the 
most part from the last century before the destruction. 
Most of it is local adaptation of interesting Hellenistic 
models in all stages from close copy to free variation. 
The most outstanding pieces preserve large composi- 
tions which are known in Hellenistic centres only 
from poor copies in the minor arts. The examples 
shown, mostly bronzes, some of comparatively large 
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dimensions, often show affinities with Ptolemaic art, 
but imports from Asia Minor and Syria prove that 
old trade relations with these regions continued. 


An Unpus.isHep Portrait oF ArsinoE II: Dorothy 
Burr Thompson, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The subject of this paper will appear in a forth- 
coming article of the American Journal of Archaeol. 
ogy. 


Tue ATHENIAN Acora: 1954: Homer A. Thomp- 
son, The Institute for Advanced Study. 


In the spring campaign of 1954 large-scale excava- 
tion within the market square was completed. The 
Southwest Fountain House was fully exposed and its 
curious plan elucidated. Beneath and to the west of 
the west end of the Middle Stoa was explored a com- 
plex of foundations, of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c., which probably represent private shops on the 
borders of the square. Exploration around the Church 
of the Holy Apostles at the southeast corner of the 
square brought to light a semi-circular fountain house 
or nymphaeum of the second century after Christ. 
From a well beneath the south end of the Stoa of At- 
talos, which had been abandoned at the time of the 
Persian sack (480 B.c.), was recovered a mass of late 
archaic pottery including over 200 lekythoi and ten 
fine, early, red-figured kylikes. In the reconstruction 
of the Stoa of Attalos work was completed on the 
basement parts, the walls of the first storey were largely 
rebuilt, and the setting of the marble was begun. The 
modern additions were removed from the 11th century 
Church of the Holy Apostles and a start was made 
on its restoration. A detailed report on the season’s 
work will appear in Hesperia. 


New Discoverres at Mycenat, 1954: Alan J. B. 
Wace, The Institute for Advanced Study. 


The British Excavations at Mycenae in 1954 were 
supported by research grants from the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Bollingen Foundation, the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford, the British Academy 
and the British School at Athens under which the work 
was carried out. 

Attention was especially directed to houses within 
and without the Acropolis. Within the Cyclopean 
walls, the excavation of the Citadel House (between 
the South House and Tsountas’ House) was begun. 
The upper strata are Hellenistic, but in the east part 
of the area, directly below Hellenistic remains, a My- 
cenaean storeroom came to light. In it were emplace- 
ments for ten large storage jars and many fragments 
of big storage jars and leaden vessels were found in it. 

Outside the Acropolis, in the House of Shields, more 
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carved ivories, the inlay from furniture, were found 
and also a fine series of stone vases. One of the latter 
is of green porphyry (Lapis Lacedaemonius) and an- 
other is a carved ovoid rhyton of steatite. The ivory 
carvings include small models of boar’s tusk helmets 
complete with crest, plume, and cheek pieces. In addi- 
tion there were many pieces of carved woodwork, 
probably from caskets. Wood is rarely found in My- 
cenaean excavations and when found is difficult to 
preserve. In the same house were fragments of several 
vases of faience probably imported from Syria. One 
fragment shows a helmeted warrior brandishing a 
sword or spear. The ivory for the carvings was also 
probably obtained from Syria where the elephant then 
lived in the Orontes valley. 

In the House of Sphinxes were found many large 
storage jars and a deposit of drinking cups (mostly un- 
used) and of cooking vessels. In an adjoining room was 
a series of ten clay tablets inscribed in the Linear B 
Mycenaean Script. Some refer to herbs and spices and 
one is a list of vases, perhaps those in the storeroom 
alongside. Thus each of these three houses has pro- 
duced inscribed tablets. This indicates that writing and 
reading must have been fairly generally known. 

There were also found four Geometric tombs with 
interesting and characteristic vases and bronzes which 
help still further to illustrate the evolution and con- 
tinuity of culture from Mycenaean (Late Bronze Age) 
to Geometric (Early Iron Age) times. 


SCULPTURES FROM THE East FRIEZE OF THE HEPHais- 
TEION: Matthew I. Wiencke, Yale University. 


The sculptured ornament of the Hephaisteion has 
long been believed to show the influence of the Parthe 
non sculpture and is sometimes regarded as the work 
of artists who had been employed in the adornment 
of the Parthenon. This theory has led scholars to as 
sign to the Hephaisteion sculpture a date after the 
completion of the Parthenon. Others who point out 
affinities with the frieze of the Temple of Athena Nike 
have suggested a date as late as 424 B.c. Contrary to 
these theories, historians of Greek architecture, notably 
Professor Dinsmoor, place the construction of the 
Hephaisteion in the decade 450-440 B.c., and recognize 
in its plan late archaic Doric elements. This paper, 
based upon a study of the recently cleaned sculptures 
of the east frieze, argues for an earlier date for the 
sculptured ornament, in closer agreement with the 
architectural evidence. Comparison with pre-classical 
forms and motifs, as defined in vase-painting and in 
the work of the Olympia masters, shows that the 
Hephaisteion frieze properly belongs to an earlier, 
non-Pheidian tradition. 


Some Artic Roaps: J. H. Young, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


The pre-Roman Greeks appear to have had no sense 
of the Road, as the Romans did, and as we have. Only 
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urgent necessity led them to real road-engineering, 
and it is therefore difficult, though rewarding, to trace 
their roads today. 

Exploration in South Attica in an attempt to plot 
the main ancient thoroughfares revealed the following 
characteristics of classical road-building: 1) along a 
steep slope the road was carried on a terracing built 
on the rock necessarily removed; 2) along a gentle 
slope a row of heavy stones retained the roadbed; 3) 
over uneven bedrock deep ruts were cut to steady the 
cart-wheels—on a direct ascent diagonal scoring pro- 
vided better purchase; 4) when a road must cross a 
ravine it was carried on a heavy dam, which permitted 
seepage; 5) alongside a stream bed a terraced dyke 
protected the roadbed from flooding; 6) one example, 
where the road directly crosses a hill, shows a deep 
cutting across the crest; 7) the remains of tombs 
aligned at the side of a road may often show its course. 

The heavy traffic of the silver mines necessitated 
unusually ambitious road construction in the Sunium 
region. The ancient road network is fundamentally 
unlike the modern; to readjust ourselves to this ancient 
pattern is the first step needed to reorient ourselves to 
a comprehension of ancient Attic life. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


A panel discussion on Homeric Backgrounds was 
held Wednesday afternoon, December 29, with Pro- 
fessor Rhys Carpenter acting as moderator. The par- 
ticipants were Professors Carl W. Blegen, University 
of Cincinnati; Carl Roebuck, Northwestern University; 
Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., Yale University; and James 
A. Notopoulos, Trinity College, Hartford. Abstracts of 
the papers (with the exception of Professor Blegen’s, 
which appears in the form of an article in AJA 59 
[1955] 31-37), are given below. 


Homer: Tue Ionian Backcrounp: Carl Roebuck, 
Northwestern University. 


The Greek legends of migration to Asia Minor link 
the founders of Aeolian and Ionian settlements there 
to the descendants of the great Mycenaean royal 
houses; the legends differ in kind from those of the 
period of historical colonization, thus indicating a dif- 
ferent and earlier process of migration. The traditional 
date of settlement in the eleventh century is supported 
by the excavation of Old Smyrna and by the early his- 
tory of the Ionian League. A study of that organiza- 
tion indicates the existence of an Ionian kingdom in 
the Mycale area, centered at Ephesus and organized 
in a quasi-feudal system. This is perhaps reflected in 
the Jliad as an institution. The Ionian cities were able 
to control the coastal plains and began to expand in- 
land ca. 700 B.c. by which time rapid progress was 
being made towards urbanization. This expansion was 


checked by the coalescence of Lydia under Gyges. As 
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a consequence the Ionians took to the sea and began 
to build the material prosperity on which their emi- 
nence in archaic Greece rested. With this movement 
the Odyssey is perhaps to be associated. 


Tue LanpHotpers oF Pytos: Emmett L. Bennett, 
Jr., Yale University. 


The analysis, without transliteration or translation, 
of one group of Mycenaean inscriptions from Pylos, 
in which the complete text of a record of a complex 
system of transactions is found, and the graphic rep- 
resentation of the contents of that record suggest that 
it may be a record of landholding in one of the regions 
of Pylos. The decipherment by Michael Ventris of the 
Linear B script independently shows in these texts 
records of landholding. Some of the conditions of 
landholding can be discovered, and the apparent oc- 
cupations of the landholders can be read. The land- 
holding population of the region is peculiar in that 
the majority are described as “slaves of the god” in 
almost equal numbers, male and female. 


Homeric ForMuLAE AND OricINALity: James A. 


Notopoulos, Trinity College, Hartford. 


In comparing the Iliad and Odyssey with other epics 
now lost to us, Aristotle says “and in addition to these 
excellences, each of the poems surpasses all others in 
point of Diction and Thought” (Poetics 1459 b 16). 
In the light of Parry’s studies of the completely formu- 
laic character of the Homeric diction this statement 
of Aristotle poses one of the real problems of Homeric 
studies today. Homeric originality, in the light of 
comparative oral literature and recent field work in 
the heroic poetry of Serbo-Croatia and modern Greece, 
lies not in invention, which is largely a product of 
Romanticism, but in variation and ornamentation, as 
Parry and Lord showed in their studies. Comparative 
oral literature can help us find the directions in which 
originality lies when a poet works with a completely 
traditional technique. A detailed comparison of Ho- 
meric formulae with the formulaic technique in the 
Greek Geometric style and in the Akritan epic cycle, 
such as it survives in Cyprus in modern times, shows 
the complete mastery of Homer in refracting reality 
through the formula and in transmuting formulae to 
poetry. Parry’s revelation of the mechanics of the 
Homeric style does not exclude the originality of 
Homer which did not escape the notice of Aristotle 
or centuries of Homer lovers ever since. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 
Because of the necessary limitations of time the fol- 


lowing papers, of which abstracts appear below, could 
not be accommodated. 
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Two InscripTIONs FROM BALTALIMAN (PHIDALEIA): 
G. G. Arnakis, The University of Kansas. 


Baltaliman, the valley north of Rumeli Hisar on 
the Bosporus, owes its modern name to associations 
with Mohammed the Conqueror’s famous admiral, 
while its ancient name, according to a consensus of 
opinion, originated from the legend that a white rock, 
rising above the waters of the stream, marked the 
grave of Phidaleia, the wife of the founder of Byzan- 
tium. The rock is no longer to be seen, but the old 
brook is still flowing down the valley, depositing its 
silt at the entrance of the harbour, the southern part 
of which is known to the local Greeks as the “little 
island” (Nesaki). 

In the first inscription there are poetic allusions to 
the following facts: that the Bosporus has been reced- 
ing before the stream; that the place afforded a con- 
venient half-way stop to sailors; that it was a quiet, 
idyllic spot; and that it was noted for its good fishing. 
The inscription, no longer extant, was copied by 
Dr. Albert L. Long of Robert College and appeared 
in the Archaeological Supplement (Parartema) of the 
Proceedings of the Hellenikos Philologikos Syllogos 
of Constantinople XVII (1886) 187. Dr. Long made 
no attempt to fill in the missing words, which had been 
chiseled off by the stone mason, nor did he try to 
edit or interpret what he called “the riddle-like and 
oracular” verses. 

Without completely overcoming the linguistic dif- 
ficulties, the following reading may be suggested: 

[éxe] xépoovd’ dde 


[as] dAAotpio[v]s rrepais orayoow 

[dvd] puxovs edixOves aypat 

[éxi] x€pow wovrov ava 

The other inscription, preserved in the papers of 

the late Prof. Basil Mystakides, stood very near the 
same spot. It contains an interesting reference to the 
Bosporian games, held in honor of Hermes and Hercu- 
les. From the sources we know that in pre-Christian 
times Rumeli Hisar was called Hermaion, because of 
the temple to Hermes, and the whole area of the Straits 
was sacred to Hercules, who came here with the 
Argonauts. Baltaliman was the natural site for the 
Bosporian games. 


*OAvprwdwpos 
SHpov 

7G Aaprdds tev 
Bov ra Boorépia 76 
pa wai “H- 
pakXei. 

The form of the letters of the first inscription, con- 
trasting with the archaic words and phrases, suggests 
a document of the first or second century B.c., but the 
inscription of Olympiodorus, with its Doric vestiges 
(ra, ‘Eppa) must be considerably older. It is possible 
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that the first inscription refers to Phidaleia, who was, 
in a sense, the genius loci. 


ProBLEMsS IN ParTHIAN EpicrapHy: Richard N. 


Frye, Harvard University. 


The recent excavations of Professor Masson at Nissa, 
the old Parthian capital, in Turkmenistan, the ostraca 
of Dura Europos, and several odd inscriptions from 
Iran have added material for a reconsideration of 
Parthian epigraphy. One can now follow the de- 
velopment of Middle Persian heterography, and it 
shows the late survival of Aramaic ideograms in non- 
Aramaic speaking lands. The contention of Soviet 
scholars that Aramaic was introduced into Iranian 
(written in Aramaic script) to simplify the reading of 
the Iranian text is not tenable since it was based on 
the premise that the Aramaic script found by Herz- 
feld at the side of the tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i 
Rustam was written at the time of Artaxerxes in 
Iranian. Actually the inscription is from Parthian times 
and the picture of “Reichsaramaisch,” proposed by 
H. H. Schaeder, is still valid in its general outlines. 


An UnpustisHep Istamic Carvep Grass Cup IN 
Tue Corninc Museum or Grass: Axel von Sal- 
dern, The Corning Museum of Glass, Corning 
Glass Center. 


This paper deals with an unpublished ninth century 
Islamic cut glass cup which The Corning Museum of 
Glass, Corning Glass Center, has recently acquired. 
Between raised bands, a frieze of running ibexes 
alternating with flying birds decorates the sides, while 
the base is embellished with the so-called tree of life 
symbol flanked by falcon-like birds. The tree accom- 
panied by birds probably had its forerunners in the 
so-called sun or moontree guarded by animals. 

The motive of the animal frieze derives from much 
earlier animal representations, and is still fairly com- 
mon during this period. However, the theme of ibexes 
and birds linked together in a frieze as on this cup is 
possibly unique; a connection with hunting scenes 
might be suggested. The two scenes are highly orna- 
mental and have probably lost their formerly symbolic 
meaning. The compact unity of vessel and decoration 
and the quality of the execution are of the highest 
order. Iconographically and stylistically the cup can be 
compared with cut glass of the ninth century. A glance 
at the turquoise blue bowl in S. Marco (Pasini, No. 
105), two fragments of bowls in the Victoria and 
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Albert Museum (c. 35-1934; Buckley No. 72, Honey; 
Glass, 1946, pl. 14D and 15D), or Samarra fragments 
(Lamm, Samarra, 1928, No. 243, 246) seem to con- 
firm the dating of the piece in the earlier part of the 
ninth century, the beginning of a stylistic development 
which leads to the Fatimid works of the late tenth 
century and the Hedwigsglasses of the late 11th and 
early 12th centuries. 


Tue ProveNaNce oF AssyriAN Bas-RELIEFs IN 
American Co..ections: John B. Stearns, Dart- 
mouth College. 


American museums contain at least eighty-six As- 
syrian reliefs from the northwest palace of Ashurnasir- 
pal at Nimrud (Calah); these constitute the bulk of 
Assyrian sculpture in this country. Most of these reliefs 
were sent to American colleges and theological semi- 
naries in the decade 1850-60 by American missionaries 
to whom they were presented by Sir Austen Henry 
Layard, the excavator, and by Sir Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson, British Resident at Baghdad. 

This paper summarizes deductions resulting from a 
critical examination of the published and unpublished 
letters, journals, and other papers of the missionaries 
concerned, then uses these deductions in rejoining frag- 
ments of some reliefs and in restoring others to their 
original positions in the rooms of the palace. The pa- 
per also evaluates previous surveys of these materials, 
e.g. Selah Merrill, “Assyrian and Babylonian Monu- 
ments in America” in Bibliotheca Sacra 32 (1875) 320- 
349; A. T. Olmstead, “Assyrian Historiography” in 
University of Missouri Studies, Social Science Series, 
Im, no. 1 (1916) 20, n. 5; M. Vaughan, “Assyrian 
Sculptures in America” in International Studio 86 
(1927) 55-59. 


Ruopopis: Livio C. Stecchini, Yale University. 


It has been suggested that the “courtesan” Rhodopis 
of Naucratis who dedicated the iron spits of Delphi, 
actually was Nitocris, daughter of Psammetichus I of 
Egypt. A closer analysis of the Greek and Egyptian 
evidence indicates that Rhodopis was Shepnupet, “Vo- 
taress of Ammon” at Thebes and wife of Psammeti- 
chus. The nickname Rhodopis was given to her be- 
cause she was of negro race, being a princess of the 
Ethiopian Dynasty. 

The historical facts of Shepnupet’s dedication ac- 
count for a number of Delphian legends, for the de- 
vice of a negro head on Delphian coins, and for the 
particular location of some of Delphi’s offerings. 


= 


NECROLOGY 


CaMpBELL BonNER was born in Nashville, Tennessee 
on January 30, 1876 and died at Ann Arbor, Michigan 
on July 12, 1954. He came of a line which had played 
an honorable role in state affairs and retained to the 
end his feeling for the traditions of the South. It was 
Clarence B. Wallace, the Principal of the University 
School in Nashville, who inspired in him a love for 
the classics. Bonner proceeded to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and received his A.B. there in 1896 and his A.M. 
in 1897: he then moved to Harvard, where he re- 
ceived his A.M. in 1898 and his Ph.D. in 1900. He 
spent the next year abroad at the University of Berlin, 
in Greece (where he had M. P. Nilsson as shipfellow 
on a journey through the islands) and in Italy. In 1901 
he became Professor of Greek at Peabody College of 
Teachers, Nashville, and in 1907 Junior Professor of 
Greek at the University of Michigan. From 1912 until 
his retirement in 1946 he was Professor and head of 
the department of Greek. In 1927-28 he was Annual 
Professor at the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, which he served also as a member of the 
Managing Committee. He was President in 1917 of 
the Faculty Research Club at Michigan, in 1918 of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, in 1923 of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts and Letters, in 1933 of the American Philological 
Association. In 1939 he was appointed Henry Russel 
lecturer at Ann Arbor. He was also a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member 
of the American Philosophical Society, and a Cor- 
responding Fellow of the British Academy. 

To the institutions and societies to which he be- 
longed Bonner gave unsparingly of his wisdom and 
devotion, and his counsel was deeply valued wherever 
he was, notably in the American Council of Learned 
Societies on which he represented the American 
Philological Association for many years. 

His original work was of a very high order, in 
quality and quantity alike. 4 Study of the Danaid 
Myth (HSCP 13 [1902] 129ff.) already shows his mas- 
tery of ancient literature, his wide acquaintance with 
the folklore of other peoples, and his power of pene- 
trating analysis and clear presentation. For the next 
twenty years his writing was mainly concerned with 
the interpretation of texts and literary history. Then 
came the acquisition by the University of Michigan of 


a magnificent and highly diversified collection of 
papyri. Bonner and his associates in Room 300 of the 
General Library made splendid use of this opportunity, 
working as individuals but with an esprit de corps. 
Bonner himself published A Papyrus Codex of the 
Shepherd of Hermas (1934); The Last Chapters of 
Enoch in Greek (1937); and The Homily on the Pas- 
sion by Melito Bishop of Sardis (1940), in addition to 
many shorter texts in periodicals and in PMich III. 
The editing is throughout masterly and shows a re- 
markable power of seeing the wider perspectives 
opened by an individual text; for instance, the Melito 
book is a notable contribution to the history of later 
Greek prose style and of the Christian sermon. 

Meanwhile Bonner, while maintaining his old in- 
terests and producing articles and reviews over a wide 
area, was pursuing another special interest. What are 
commonly though wrongly called Gnostic gems had 
been for centuries the step-children of scholarship. 
Bonner after various preliminary studies, produced in 
1950 his Studies in Magical Amulets which is nothing 
less than epoch making. For the first time these ob- 
jects were put in their historical setting and inter- 
preted. His interest did not cease with the publication 
of this masterpiece of method and he issued supple- 
ments in Hesperia 20 and 23. 

Bonner’s character was of a piece with his scholar- 
ship; he had the highest standards of honesty, moral 
and intellectual. Shy by nature and seemingly reserved, 
he was devoted to his pupils and a most warm-hearted 
friend to those who were privileged to know him more 
closely: to all who consulted him he was unsparing 
with his time and knowledge. His interests were ex- 
tremely broad, notably in literature and in music, and 
his taste was faultless. 

Bonner worked till very near the end, and faced his 
final illness with the serene courage with which he had 
lived. The Institute will as a body wish to express its 
deep sympathy to his widow, Ethel Howell Bonner 
and his daughters Frances Campbell (Mrs. J. B. 
Titchener) and Sue Grundy (Mrs. C. C. Walcutt). 
They and we have lost in him a great gentleman and 
a great scholar. 


ArtTHuR Darsy Nock 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Inpus CivitizaTIoN, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 
TO THE CaMBRiDGE History oF Inpia, by Sir Mor- 
timer Wheeler. Pp. 98, figs. 13, pls. 24. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953. $3.75. 


Order and clarity is the keynote of this recent addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the Indus Civilization which 
flourished about 2500-1500 B.c. Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
presents a masterful condensation of the available evi- 
dence for this civilization with its highly evolved ur- 
ban discipline and economy. Relatively recent publica- 
tions, such as Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India (1950) 
and V. Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most An- 
cient East (1952) have been fully consulted and in- 
corporated in the text. There is particular dependence 
on Piggott’s identification and classifications of the 
pottery. 

A total of sixty-two Indus civilization sites (the 
term, “Harappa Culture” being used interchangeably ) 
is listed in the appendix. The sites are strung beadlike 
North and Northwest of Karachi in West Pakistan 
along the Indus River and its tributaries. Harappa 
(in Punjab) and Molienjo-daro (in Sind) are the 
chief sites and are treated in detail with useful ground- 
plans. Many parallels exist between the two cities. 
Some are striking: both have a citadel built on an 
artificial mound to the West of the urban city which 
is laid out on a grid pattern and supplied with an 
adequate drainage system. The “Great Granaries,” 
carefully ventilated, have significance in the state-econ- 
omy of the period. The two cities are much larger 
(ca. three miles in circumference) than any of the 
other Indus cities and the parallel evidence found in 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro suggests the probability of 
complementary capitals, a duality of regime. Although 
about 350 miles apart, a link may be furnished by 
the continuous river thoroughfare. The representation 
of animals, such as the rhinoceros, tiger and elephant, 
on the characteristic Indus seals suggests a jungle and 
marsh environment, markedly different from the some- 
what barren landscape of today. Wood must have 
been abundant in order to provide sufficient fuel to 
fire the astronomical number of bricks used as the 
chief construction material. 

The author has treated many features of the Indus 
civilization with precision and detail: burials and skele- 
tal types, military matters, commerce and transport, 
farming and fauna, arts and crafts, the Indus script, 
and the Indus religions. The latter show many possible 
prototypes of Hindu religion and the “Great Bath” 
at Mohenjo-daro is undoubtedly connected with mass 
ceremonial cleansing. 

The semi-pictographic script of the Indus has no 
ascertainable relationship with contemporary or near- 
contemporary script of other cultures. A list of 396 
signs has been made and, as yet, no inscription has 


been deciphered. The longest inscription has seventeen 
signs; most average about a half-dozen letters. 

A section is devoted to chronology. The Indus civili- 
zation is dated primarily by its contacts with proto-his- 
toric cities in Mesopotamia. The evidence for these 
contacts is provided by a number of seals in the Indus 
style found at Ur and a few other Babylonian sites. 

The last phase of the civilization appears to have 
been one of violence, for a number of skeletons (men, 
women and children) were discovered in the streets 
where they were felled (the skulls of some show deep 
sword-like cuts). 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler has made full use of the 
archaeological evidence to illustrate the life and the 
culture of the Indus civilization. His illustrations give 
an excellent general impression of the civilization, and 
the additional drawings, maps and plans make for a 
splendid documentation —Mario A. Det Cutaro. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


ANTIKE LAMPEN IM ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN ZEN- 
TRALMUSEUM zU Mainz, Katatoc 15, by Heinz 
Menzel. Pp. i+ iv, 119, figs. 99. Mainz, 1954. 


Menzel lists and describes, in this new catalogue 
of the Mainz Museum, over seven hundred miscel- 
laneous examples of ancient lamps which have been 
acquired in decades of collecting, and enriched pe- 
riodically by generous gifts. Forty-four of the lamps 
are of bronze, the remainder are of clay. A number 
of fabrics are represented: Phoenician, Greek, Hellen- 
istic, Roman, and Early Christian. The catalogue is 
profusely illustrated with line-drawings (by G. Gléck- 
le) which, in the case of lamps, are generally clearer 
than photographs. 

As a rule, Greek and Hellenistic lamps in Mainz 
are relatively plain, in many cases black glazed only, 
but some carry a decoration on the shoulder. The 
Roman lamps, which comprise the bulk of the col- 
lection (468 examples, some of which bear potters’ 
stamps), usually have a narrow shoulder which al- 
lows a large medallion well suited for a figured decora- 
tion. In listing the subject matter found in the medal- 
lions of Roman lamps, Menzel follows the classifica- 
tion of W. Deonna (“L’Ornamentation des lampes 
romaines,” RA 26 [1927] 233ff.) which proves satis- 
factory for the Mainz examples: (1) Mythological; 
(2) Cult objects and cult scenes; (3) Scenes of public 
and private life (gladiatorial combats, fishing, hunting, 
home life, and erotic representations); (4) Transporta- 
tion of private and religious themes to the mythologi- 
cal world (e.g. Erotes as gladiators); (5) The gro- 
tesque; (6) Literary subjects, such as the fable of the 
Fox and the Hare; (7) Historical subjects (extremely 
rare, and not represented in the Mainz collection); (8) 
Fauna, animals alone or in groups; (g) Animals in 
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the attitudes of man; (10) Flora; (11) Man-made, 
inanimate objects, such as an amphora or a rudder; 
(12) Celestial bodies, such as a star or a crescent 
moon; (13) Geometric motifs. The author points out 
the general tendency, in the figured decoration of 
Roman lamps, to reduce a scene with more than one 
figure to one figure alone (e.g. earlier gladiatorial 
combats change later into scenes with one gladiator 
in action). 

The lamps produced in North Africa, Syria-Pales- 
tine, and Asia Minor are discussed by Menzel who 
indicates their characteristics and influences upon one 
another. The wide range of ancient lamps in the 
Mainz Museum has enabled him to trace their develop- 
ment from the eighth century s.c. to the Byzantine 
Period. The text shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the existing literature relevant to the study of ancient 
lamps. An extensive bibliography is given at the begin- 
ning of the catalogue. The accession number, pro- 
venience, measurements, and numerous references to 
parallel types in other collections are given in the clear, 
brief description of each lamp. This catalogue, with its 
numerous illustrations sorely needed for the study of 
ancient lamps, is a worthy addition to any library of 
history and archaeology.—Mario A. Det Cutaro. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE Fiexp, by O. G. S. Crawford. 
Pp. 280, figs. 43, pls. 24. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York, 1953. $8.00. 


The influence of O. G. S. Crawford in British ar- 
chaeology, both as archaeological officer of the Ord- 
nance Survey and as Editor of Antiquity has been 
quite significant. He was among the first to recognize 
the potentialities of air survey and led the effort to 
put archaeological reconnaissance methods on a par 
with excavation. Archaeology in the Field is his latest 
in a series of publications going back to the early 
twenties, codifying survey technique. 

Crawford, following Williams-Freeman, defines the 
field archaeologist as one who “. . . walks over the 
country observing and recording the remains of the 
past that are visible on the surface or are indicated 
by superficial remains. . . .” He sees the technical 
importance of field work as equal to that of excava- 
tion, classification and the study of written records 
and, in the opening chapters, he traces the tradition 
back to Pausanias. 

The British contribution to field archaeology is im- 
pressive. The relatively sympathetic administration of 
the Ordnance Survey, which ordered the recording of 
visible monuments on the large scale maps of Britain, 
accounts for part of the excellent results. Local amateur 
and professional enthusiasm and the ease of working 
in a countryside largely devoted to grazing during the 
centuries of Empire have contributed far more. 

Archaeology in the Field is primarily a popular 
book, as a good synoptic work should be. However, 
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there is a great deal to stimulate the professional, 
especially in classical archaeology. Crawford discusses 
some of the major features to be found in Britain: an- 
cient road systems, agricultural remains, quarries, 
earthworks, ponds, camps, habitation sites and tombs. 
Each is dealt with in great detail accompanied with 
clear illustrative material. 

Though the treatment of actual field recording meth- 
ods is quite complete, some additional information 
could be included in a subsequent edition. Simply writ- 
ten information on the use of the prismatic oil com- 
pass, clinometer, cross head staff, etc. would be useful 
for the beginner who is not aware of light portable 
aids to field mapping. The author’s advocacy of pac- 
ing for measurement is sound for simple features in 
open country but is not easily used with accuracy on 
steeply sloping hillsides, rough terrain or complex 
habitation sites and attached agricultural systems. Ad- 
ditional information on accurate recording of material 
visible in air photos should be included. Sketching on 
the map from the air photo as a preliminary to field 
survey is not mentioned. However, the recognition of 
various shadow, crop and soil sites is well treated. This 
is as it should be, since Crawford was the first to recog- 
nize the types. 

The author interprets several puzzling topographical 
features of ancient sites and routes by comparison with 
modern material from less developed parts of the 
world, Comparative method has been too long neg- 
lected in our work and it is good to see its use revived. 
This section and the chapter devoted to the possibilities 
of field work in lands outside Britain are the most 
provocative. 

A general text like this goes beyond the limits of 
Britain. General principles of survey work hold good 
in other lands with local modifications in technique. If 
they are put into practice in rich archaeological areas 
which have long been under study, they would un- 
doubtedly prove very rewarding. Primary requirements 
are decent large scale maps (at least 1:20,000) and 
good air photo coverage. These are difficult prerequi- 
sites, as anyone who has done survey work outside 
Britain knows only too well. However, enthusiasm 
and painstaking effort on the part of many can partly 
offset the lack of the second of these essentials. Field 
work was done successfully before the airplane. 

Survey methods in heavily occupied areas are still 
unsatisfactory, requiring further experience and study. 
Results are not nearly so encouraging as in the classical 
chalk country of south Britain, where every disturbance 
of the soil leaves a significant impression which is 
being eradicated only by modern construction and 
ploughing. 

Future students of regional development will be in- 
debted to Crawford for his initiative and his effect on 
the work of many amateurs, the various Monuments 
Commissions, and the Ordnance Survey. They will 
owe to this work their factual knowledge of material 
being destroyed rapidly. One hopes with Crawford 
that scientific survey methods will penetrate into other 
archaeological areas where the monumentality of some 
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finds has obscured less impressive but extremely sig- 
nificant historical material.—Irwin Scour. 


BRUSSELS 


ArcHAEOLOGIA Hunearica, VoL. xxx, “A Szarmata- 
kor Emlékei Magyarorsz4gon wi,” by Mihdly 
Pérducz. Pp. 261, figs. 6, pls. 141. Akadémiai Ki- 
ad6, Budapest, 1950. Forints 100. 


The first two volumes of Parducz’s monumental 
compilation of the archaeological material from the 
“Sarmatian” period in Hungary were previously pub- 
lished as numbers xxv and xxv of Archaeologia Hun- 
garica in 1941 and 1945. This volume continues the 
publication of material which is often located in rather 
inaccessible provincial Hungarian museums and col- 
lections. Summarizing the researches of the last 40 
years as it does, it clearly supersedes the well known 
work of Hampel ( Alterthiimer des friihen Mittelalters 
in Ungarn, Braunschweig 1905). It collects much of 
the material scattered in the Hungarian literature on 
the subject (see Janos Harmatta, “A magyarszagi szar- 
matak térténetéhez” in Archaecologiai Ertesito [1950] 
10-17). The copious bibliography should be of con- 
siderable help for those who wish to pursue this sub- 
ject further. 

Volume III describes and illustrates material from 
four hundred and eighty-seven burial sites as well as 
that from forty-seven sites where the burials are cov- 
ered by tumuli. Some of this is published for the first 
time, while in other cases the reader is referred to il- 
lustrations of minor finds in previous publications. This 
seems poor practice in a corpus. Even more serious is 
the lack of plans of typical burials or photographs 
taken during excavation. Though stratigraphy is men- 
tioned with respect to several interments, no sections are 
shown. 

Parducz defines regional groups to which he gives 
type-site names. Distribution maps are presented for the 
cultures of Bajmok-Mérahalom, Kiszombor-Ernéhaza, 
Tapé-Malajdok and the two tumulus groups Horto- 
bagy-Poroshat and Jaszalsézentgyérgy. These maps 
would be more useful if the geographical features such 
as the rivers and modern place names were labelled. 

The culture called Bajmok-Mérahalom from its two 
principal type sites is characterized by necropoli or 
single burials of predominantly East-West orientation 
with the corpse in a sitting position. It is dated ap- 
proximately a.p. 350-450 by coin finds. PArducz relies 
throughout the text on coin dates. The distribution 
of Bajmok-Mérahalom graves is densest in the southern 
part of Hungary between the Danube and the Tiza 
rivers, extending southward from Szeged across the 
modern frontier into Yugoslavia well north of Bel- 
grade. Four sub-groups can be discerned in this cul- 
ture based on some differences in burial rite and grave 
goods. 

The Kiszombor-Ernohaza burials are for the most 
part oriented on a North-South axis, with the corpse 
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frequently placed in a board coffin fastened with dis- 
tinctive iron clamps. This is not illustrated, unfortu- 
nately. The density of distribution of these burials is 
somewhat north of the Bajmok-Mérahalom complex 
along the Danube valley and is presumed to be earlier, 
coin datings yielding a range A.D. 270-350. 

The Tapé-Malajdok burials are similar to those of 
Kiszombor-Ern6éhaza, but differ somewhat in grave in- 
ventory. Coins of a later date are found with a few 
burials and the tentative range assigned is A.D. 270- 
450. Geographical distribution is almost identical with 
Kiszombor-Ernéhaza but the occupation of the upper 
Tiza river valley seems to have ended. The distribu- 
tion is densest in the region east of the Tiza between 
the towns of Szentes and Szeged. 

Tumulus burials are divided into two groups. The 
presumably earlier northern group is situated in the 
upper Tiza valley with centers at Hortob4gy and Po- 
roshat. The later southern group stretches southwards 
from a line drawn between Szeged and Baja and is 
given the type site name of Jaszalsézentgyérgy. The 
northern group was previously published by Parducz 
and Zoltai, so it is the southern group which is dealt 
with here. Burials from both groups fall in the period 
A.D. 270-450. The southern group extends into the 
Ukraine and Parducz briefly deals with some of the 
relevant material previously published in the Russian 
archaeological literature. 

The volume’s illustrations are of fair quality, though 
most of those showing ceramic finds are too small. 
The lack of adequate excavation data, description of 
sites and plans is regrettable. An accompanying Ger- 
man summary will be useful for those who cannot read 
the Hungarian text, although the index to the plates 
as well as the distribution map keys are in Hungarian 
only. Together with the first two volumes of the se- 
ries, this work is a useful body of assembled material 
from which, as the author himself states, one can go 
on to a study of the habitation sites which are the key 
to the early history of Hungary.—Irwin Sco.var. 


BRUSSELS 


Harvarp Stupigs In CiassicaL Puitotocy, Volume 
Lx1. Pp. 186, figs. 20 + 8. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1953. 


The leading article in this volume is a 37-page, 
footnoted version of Hanfmann’s paper: “Ionia, Leader 
or Follower?” originally presented at an AIA-APS 
symposium in 1951. Its historical counterpart by Roe- 
buck is now also available in print (CP 48 [1953] 9- 
16). 

The presentation of the Ionian issue by Hanfmann 
is clear and challenging. The statement of these facts: 
very few Mycenaean traces in Ionia, apart from Mile- 
tus-Millavanda, the Mycenaeans engulfed by their 
Anatolian neighbors in the dark ages, a slow and dif- 
ficult beginning of the Ionian migration proper in the 
gth century, and a rise to prosperity and cultural 
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leadership from the middle of the 7th century—all this 
seems sensible enough and the only critical position 
defensible on archaeological grounds. The documen- 
tation offered is admirable and equally valuable for 
other Ionic research as for the problem under dis- 
cussion. Its bearing upon Homeric matters is discussed 
by Wade-Gery in The Poet of the Iliad. 

Yet, after a reading of Hanfmann’s paper, and quite 
apart from historical doubts voiced by Roebuck (CP 
48 [1953] 14), one cannot feel convinced that we know 
enough of the story. Hanfmann’s reconstruction is 
good, but the exploration on which it is based re- 
mains extremely scant. Miletus, most promising of 
Ionian sites, lies abandoned and neglected since 1939. 
The evidence for its Mycenaean and protogeometric 
to geometric habitation levels, barely touched in trial 
cuts, is unavailable. Much excavation will have to be 
carried out before we can write its archaeological biog- 
raphy. Bayrakli (ancient Smyrna), a rich site, promises 
publication of a mass of relevant data. The many other 
candidates for scrutiny, Ephesus and Colophon in- 
cluded, are negative by default of exploration so far 
as the dark ages are concerned. If we lack knowledge 
of the possibly hidden Greek material for the dis- 
puted phases, we are equally poor in native Anatolian 
data for that period on the Ionian coast. 

One of the main positive results of Hanfmann’s 
studies is the clear delineation of problems awaiting 
field archaeology in Western Asia Minor. His article 
is in fact an admonition to Greek archaeologists to 
embark upon a modern Ionian migration and to fol- 
low the example of their British and Turkish colleagues 
who will have a rewarding story to tell about ancient 
Smyrna. At the same time the University Museum’s 
Gordion project will throw light on the status of the 
West Anatolian neighbors and their degree of bar- 
barism or sophistication in the migration period. Mr. 
Hanfmann informs me that the excavations at Miletus 
will be resumed in the near future, and that the region 
of Degirmentepe (suggested by him as the site of the 
major Mycenaean settlement) as well as that of the 
Athena Temple will be investigated. 

The illustrations include some samples of sculpture 
produced when Ionia, whatever the precise story of 
its emergence may have been, arose to become a cul- 
tural leader in the Greek world. The glorious days of 
Croesus and Polycrates form a proper climax to the 
Ionian article. Hanfmann’s continued studies of the 
Ionian field (cf. Year Book of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1953, 294-298) will keep the story 
up-to-date and sharpen the tools and wits for further 
enterprise. 

The other archaeological contribution of this vol- 
ume is Christine Mitchell’s “Stylistic problems in Greek 
and Roman archaistic reliefs,” in which a careful 
analysis and comparative study is devoted to the tri- 
angular base found in the Agora in 1933 (Hesperia 4 
[1935] 387ff.). Miss Mitchell suggests that we should 
see the reliefs on this base as products of Greek, and 
not Graeco-Roman archaistic sculpture, using the ir- 
repressible vitality of the third dimension as a cri- 
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terion to separate Greek from later work. Admitting 
this, one may still have difficulty in determining the 
precise date of the Agora-base reliefs, and to dis- 
tinguish chronological from local i.e. Athenian charac- 
teristics. 

The other contributions are “Platonism and its 
Critics” by William Chase Greene, and “Theophrastus 
on the Presocratic Causes” by John B. McDiarmid. 
The volume is handsomely printed and illustrated. 
J. MELLINK. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


AacaHOyux, by Hdmit Ziibeyr Kosay. Pp. 46, pls. 
37. Turkish Press, Broadcasting and Tourist De- 
partment. 


This booklet is distributed free of charge by the 
Turkish Tourist Department and therefore has to be 
tieated as a gift horse, perhaps more of touristic than 
of archaeological breed. It is, however, written by the 
chief excavator of Alaca Hiiyiik, Hamit Kosay, whose 
energy and enthusiasm have remodelled the site from 
a ruinous mound covered by village huts into an 
archaeological oasis embellished by newly planted 
trees. The villagers have moved away from the mound 
into government-built houses, and a local museum of- 
fers the visitor precious archaeological information 
on Alaca and neighboring sites. 

The English text of the pamphlet unfortunately be- 
trays the bewilderment of a non-archaeological trans- 
lator, and does not succeed in the difficult task of of- 
fering correct information in popular form. The guide 
must have been written several years ago as it fails 
to mention (in the chapter “How to get to Alaca 
Hiiyiik”) that an excellent new road now connects 
Ankara to Sungurlu from where one can proceed 
painlessly by car to Alaca and Bogazkéy. 

Useful are the illustrations of tomb groups from the 
Royal Tombs at Alaca (now in the Hittite Museum 
at Ankara). One misses a plan of the district, and a 
detailed guide-plan for visitors to the site, of the type 
of Pendlebury’s tour through the Palace at Knossos. 

The initiative of the Turkish Tourist Department 
is to be praised, but one wishes its next gift horse 
could be more carefully groomed to please tourist, 
archaeologist and innocent reader alike. 

MAcHTELp J. MELLINK. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


STAATLICHE zU BERLIN. VoRDERASIATISCHE 
AsTeILuNG, WecLEITUNG Nk. 1/52. Pp. 52, figs. 12. 
Berlin, 1952. 


Apparently the Near Eastern collections of the Ber- 
lin Museum are rearranged in pre-war order, and 
accessible to the public (from 9 a.M. to 8 P.M., street- 
car to Marx-Engels-Platz). The new edition of the 
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guide is on the whole identical with the edition of 
1937. It contains fewer, but good illustrations. A 
chronological table and some samples of cuneiform 
inscriptions have been added. The text now devotes 
more attention to the background of various Near 
Eastern peoples, but in a rather nebulous and contro- 
versial manner. One is pleased to learn that so much 
precious material survived the ravages of war, includ- 
ing 52 (?) orthostates and a collection of small finds 
from the Tell Halaf Museum.—Macnretp J. MELuinx. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


IsransuL ARKEOLOJI Mizevert Annual of 
the Archaeological Museums of Istanbul No. 6 
(Istanbul Arkeoloji Miizeleri Yayinlar: x1x) Pp. 
111, figs. 38. Istanbul, 1953. 


A useful annual report containing a list of staff 
members, accessions to the museums in 1951-52, and 
some reports and articles on new excavations or re- 
search. One notices the additions from Xanthos (61, 
cf. now RHA 12 [55] 5-29), a hoard of coins from 
the Izmit district (69), a collection of photographs 
bequeathed by Halil Edhem (70), and an elegant 
Hittite libation jug described in detail by Osman 
Siimer (92-94). Riistem Duyuran reports on progress 
of the excavations at the site of the new Palace of 
Justice at Istanbul (74-80). Near Yalova a Roman 
cemetery proved to overlie a prehistoric site of which 
no more than ceramic samples have thus far been 
recovered (81-84). 

The text is in Turkish and English. The report 
is carefully printed and provided with good illustra- 
J. MELLINK. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Ancient History of Western Asia, INDIA AND 
Crete, by Bed#ich Hrozny, translated by Jindtich 
Prochdzka. Pp. xv1 + 260, figs. 144, pls. rx, 1 
map. Philosophical Library Inc., New York, 
1953+ 


Bedfich Hrozny who died in 1952 had acquired 
solid fame as the decipherer of cuneiform Hittite, hav- 
ing added an Indo-European language to the number 
of ancient idioms lost and recovered. He was a great 
man and a great influence among his colleagues and 
students, as is attested by the monumental Festschrift 
Symbolae Hrozny. 

The present volume, it seems, was written in Czech- 
oslovakia during the last war, perhaps rather as a 
monumental protest of the spirit than as an objective 
book of cultural history. It is certainly easier for the 
reader to appreciate the intellectual courage of the 
author than to accept the story of the ancient Near 
East as sketched here. Suffice it to say that this book, 
difficult for the layman, is perhaps even more difficult 
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for the specialist, who tries to find among pages of 
controversial statements what may be the brilliant in- 
sights of the decipherer of Hittite. 

One wonders why this book had to be translated 
(not too well, and without the benefit of professional 
advice) into English and offered to the general public. 
It is misleading in its present form. The public interest 
in the ancient Near East is great at the moment. One 
wishes it to be stimulated by readable scholarly books, 
rather than frustrated by great names attached to 
baffling J. MELLINK. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Essa1 Les RELATIONS ENTRE EcyptiENs ET Pré- 
HELLENES, by Jean Vercoutter (L’Orient Ancien 
Illustré No. 6). Pp. 187, figs. 40. Librairie A. 
Maisonneuve, Paris, 1954. 


The publication of the French series “L’Orient an- 
cien illustré” is a gratifying sign of public interest in 
the results and problems of modern archaeology. Less 
wide-ranging than the archaeological branch of the 
Penguin Books, the French counterpart, with laudable 
courage, selects a rather specific issue for general dis- 
cussion. 

Vercoutter’s presentation of the question of contacts 
between Egypt and the Aegaean is lively and makes 
good reading. His study is not concerned with history 
of art so much as with philology, history and economy, 
which certainly deserve full attention in the combined 
efforts to reconstruct this particular aspect of the Bronze 
Age. In Vercoutter’s approach there are the following 
important questions: 1) are the relations between the 
Aegaean and Egypt direct or indirect? 2) who are 
the sailing agents in the respective subperiods: Aegae- 
ans, Syrians, Egyptians, singly or combined? 

The principles are clearly stated, and the treatment 
of the rather well-known archaeological evidence is 
arranged accordingly. In the matter of the beginnings 
of contacts, always the most intriguing phase for the 
historically curious, a sensible position is defended by 
Vercoutter. He minimizes the possibility of direct re- 
lations in Neolithic or the beginnings of Early Mino- 
an times, and sees the rise in imports on Crete during 
the first intermediate period as a sign of plundering 
by Asiatics in Egypt and the indirect passing-on of 
Egyptian objects to Crete. The questions of the bone 
figurines (31) and stone vases (48) are not so ex- 
pertly discussed as could have been done with full 
references to Luisa Banti (Annuario 13-14 [1930-31] 
180ff.) and Reisner (Antiquity 5 [1931] 200-212). 
The neglect of the principles underlying archaeological 
cross-dating leads to a circulus in the Early Minoan 
argument (51 and 70), but the general interpretation 
seems acceptable. The absence of writing in Early 
Minoan should be seen as another sign of the relative 
isolation of Crete from the thoroughly literate Egyp- 
tian (and Mesopotamian) world. 

Especially stimulating are the discussions in this 
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chapter of the identification of the Hau-Nebut and 
Keftiu, the latter a well-worn and never-dying issue. 
The Hau-Nebut, a subject of special studies by Ver- 
coutter in BIFAOr, are left out of the argument as 
irrelevant. He gives food for archaeological thought 
by reminding us that the probable date of the Ad- 
monitions reference to the Keftiu is the first inter- 
mediate period (65; cf. Wilson in Pritchard, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, 441). There the Keftiu are said 
to embalm their kings or nobles with resinous oil 
from Syria, an activity hardly suspected for Early 
Minoan III on other grounds. 

The evidence for contacts in Middle Minoan is well 
known. The most precise statement has been given 
again recently by Helene Kantor (in Ehrich, Relative 
Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, toff.). Ver- 
coutter contributes a philological analysis, but our 
knowledge of the direct or indirect nature of Creto- 
Egyptian relations in this phase is still less than pre- 
cise. It is important to state that even User’ statuette 
may have been brought to Crete via Syria (77), and 
that the distribution of Hyksos material differs basi- 
cally from that of Middle Kingdom exports in Asia 
(79), but the one Hyksos object in Crete, viz. the 
Khyan lid, cannot support the claim of an inauguration 
of new and direct relations at this specific moment. 

The essential data for a reconstruction of trade and 
traffic in the Middle Minoan period are not available 
to us. Artistically and technically there is such a thor- 
ough intermingling of ideas that a fairly intensive 
commuting service must have connected Crete at least 
with Syria. The beginnings of the Middle Minoan 
palace period and the introduction of the Cretan hiero- 
glyphic script show that Crete is taking its place among 
Near Eastern organized states. Archaeology has little 
to offer, especially on the Asiatic side, to provide us 
with the proper historical and economic setting for 
the spectacular rise of Minos. The responsibility for 
further clarification lies in Syria, primarily. Byblos, 
Qatna, Ugarit and Alalakh have not yet fulfilled their 
obligations to Crete. 

In the Late Minoan part of Vercoutter’s opus the old 
debate on the tribute-bearing Keftiu is reopened. After 
the recent contributions by H. Kantor, Wainwright 
and Furumark one can hardly be satisfied with the 
popular form of the account offered by Vercoutter, 
although he makes an eloquent plea for the originality 
of the paintings in Rekhmire’s tomb. Here, more than 
elsewhere in the monograph, one feels the need of a 
scholarly documentation with proper references and 
footnotes, e.g. to give more than a brief indication of 
the changes in the argument resulting from the recent 
cleaning of Rekhmire’s tomb (111), or to substantiate 
the claim that Keftiu disappears from the Egyptian 
vocabulary after 1400 B.c. (126). Paradoxically enough, 
in the period for which direct contact between Egypt 
and the Aegaean is beyond doubt, the exact nature 
of the relations remains highly disputed. The vases 
brought as tribute to Egypt will hardly help to identify 
nationalities, in view of the Aegaean-Syrian syncretis- 
tic style of metal tableware attested by finds at Den- 
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dra and Enkomi. One is inclined to pin one’s hopes 
on Linear B which may produce some written ref- 
erences to Egyptian trade. For the moment, all avail- 
able archaeological evidence must be sifted carefully, 
including the data from Stubbings’ Mycenaean Pot- 
tery from the Levant, which is not used by Vercoutter. 

Vercoutter’s Essai is a worthwhile Egyptological con- 
tribution to the Aegaean question. The important parts 
of it are, as stated, philological and historical. The 
lack of archaeological precision (and the lack of ref- 
erences for the schematic illustrations) is more of a 
drawback to the French general reader than to the pro- 
fessional who has H. Kantor’s and Furumark’s arti- 
cles for consultation. Vercoutter scores a few good 
points, and raises some good questions, while ad- 
dressing the interested layman in clear and simple lan- 
guage.—MacnTeLp J. MELLINK. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Manuet D’Arcuéotocie Ecyptienne, by ]. Vandier. 
Tome 1: Les époques de formation. Pp. viii + 
1044, figs. 665. Paris (Editions A. et J. Picard et 
Cie.), 1952. 


Evidently encouraged by the success of their Manuel 
d’archéologie orientale, written by Dr. Georges Con- 
tenau and brought out in four volumes between the 
years 1927 and 1947, the Picards have embarked upon 
the publication of a similar series of volumes, devoted 
in this case to the archaeology of Egypt from the ear- 
liest times to the Ptolemaic Period. As the author of 
this ambitious project they have been fortunate in 
obtaining the services of M. Jacques Vandier, curator 
of the Louvre’s magnificent collection of Egyptian 
antiquities and one of the ablest and most industrious 
of France’s present-day Egyptologists. 

The first volume of the series, over a thousand 
pages in length, is published in two thick fascicles 
entitled, respectively, La Préhistoire and Les trois 
premieres Dynasties. It is further divided into four 
parts (of five to eleven chapters each) which deal in or- 
der with “Généralités sur l’Egypte” (1-88), “L’Egypte 
énéolithique” (189-609), “Les deux premiéres Dy- 
nasties” (611-863), and “La III® Dynastie” (865-988). 
Three addenda, a bibliography, an index, a list of il- 
lustrations, and a table of contents are appended at the 
end of the second fascicle (989-1044). 

Like many books of its type the present manual is 
to a large extent a compilation, the bulk of its text 
and nearly all of its illustrations being taken with 
little alteration in content and often with relatively 
little attempt at condensation from excavation reports 
and other publications dealing with the cultures, sites, 
and groups of objects discussed. Portions of the text 
seem unnecessarily detailed for a publication of this 
class and there are passages in the early chapters with 
which geologists and Pleistocene archaeologists may find 
it difficult to agree. Careless mistakes and typographical 
errors are few in number and rarely of a serious na- 
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ture; and the majority of M. Vandier’s general con- 
clusions regarding the Neolithic and later cultures and 
periods seem to the present reviewer eminently sound. 
Though not a work for the general reader or for 
the specialist in pre- and proto-history the first volume 
of the new manual will certainly prove extremely use- 
ful to, and be extensively used by, students of ancient 
civilizations in general and students of ancient Egypt 
in particular. M. Vandier has earned our gratitude 
for a valuable undertaking so far very creditably ac- 
C. Hayes. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


AraBic TRADITION AND TopoGRAPHICAL REsEARCH, 
by Aapeli Saarisalo. Studia Edidit Societas Orien- 
talis Fennica, xvi: 3. Pp. 24. Helsinki, 1952. 80 mk. 


In this paper diverse aspects of field research are 
presented. Its essential idea is the necessity for the 
investigator to give consideration and credence to local 
traditions and place names (colloquial as well as an- 
cient). With the recent archaeological penetration into 
remote Islamic communities some of the material in this 
short article assumes a more general significance. The 
contents are organized into the following sections: 
Ruins, Tombs and Saints, Religion and Palestinian 
Toponymy, and Classification of Arabic Topographical 
Names. 

The first section deals with superstitions. In Islam 
there is a belief that ancient remains and ruins (among 
other things) are the dwelling places of the spirit- 
world’s supernatural beings. Jinn (spirits) protect these 
sites. These places are scrupulously avoided by local 
inhabitants and all believers, and the unfortunate 
trespasser is a likely target for the evil spirits. It has 
been proved that the field archaeologist often is amply 
rewarded in risking contact with these evil spirits. 
Local legends and superstitions concerning these “dan- 
gerous” sites should be given some consideration. 

The perpetuation of ancient place names in Palestine 
is a helpful factor in the archaeologist’s peregrinations 
in that land. Saarisalo contends that this phenomenon 
is due to the strong conservative influence of religion. 
Places acquire their special names by virtue of particu- 
lar factors; geographical location, some special eco- 
nomic feature or association with a historic event. The 
name (after acquiring a religious context) is retained 
through local conservatism and tradition. The author, 
who has done topographical research in Palestine, pre- 
sents examples corroborating this indisputable conten- 
tion. In the final section he also points out the inter- 
esting persistence of ancient place names in the Arabic 
tradition in Palestine. He classifies the variety of 
Arabic topographical names. Some have retained their 
original forms even though they had been replaced 
by a later name given by the European invaders. 
Others were preserved as Arabic translations of the 
Hebrew, which in turn identified some ancient char- 
acteristic associated with the site. The author lists 
seven different classifications. 
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In Saarisalo’s discussion of the synagogue of Caper- 
naum he presents conclusions which cannot be sup- 
ported by existing evidence or by precedent. Professor 
Albright (in The Archaeology of Palestine, p. 174) 
states, “it is by no means unlikely that there are foun- 
dations of an earlier synagogue under the (surviving 
second century A.D.) ruins.” But, whether that earlier 
structure dates from before a.v. 70 (as the author 
suggests), is purely speculative and cannot be proved 
by his reasoning or the material presently available. 

The author has a note on the Herodian Wailing 
Wall, the sole remainder of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem. That Temple, which was built under the 
guidance of the Prophets Ezra and Nehemiah, sanc- 
tioned by King Cyrus and much later generally re- 
stored by Herod, cannot be called the “Temple of 
Solomon” (p. 18). It was to that temple before it was 
destroyed (a.v. 70) that the Jews in the Egyptian 
diaspora oriented their prayers (S. W. Baron, Vol. 1, 
p. 213) doing so in the tradition of Daniel (Dan. 6:11) 
who based it on earlier precedents (1 Kings 8:44, 48f. 
and um Chron. 6:34ff. Cf. Ancient Synagogues in 
Palestine and Greece by E. L. Sukenik). The kibla 
(direction of prayer) then, had a history prior to 
A.D. 70. Saarisalo’s argument for the Wailing Wall as 
the focal point for Jewish prayer is not correct, either 
for the pre- or post-destruction period. In the period 
before a.v. 70 Jerusalem the city and the Holy Sanc- 
tuary in the Temple (Sukenik, p. 52) were the ven- 
erated places and were faced during prayer. In the 
post-destruction period the rabbis made it quite clear 
that Palestine and Jerusalem were the spots to which 
prayers were to be directed (Baron, pp. 213, 392). 
In the Roman and Byzantine periods the plaques 
which indicated the direction of prayers were in the 
form of stylized Temple facades or Torah shrines. 
(E. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols of the Greco-Roman 
Period, figs. 440, 442, 573.) Muhammad in his attempt 
to win the Jews over to Islam suggested Jerusalem as 
the original kibla and later changed it to Mecca (Surra 
Karz. 


NEW YORK 


THe Qumran (Deap Sea) Scrotts anp 
RAPHY, by Solomon A. Birnbaum. Supplementary 
Studies Nos. 13-14, Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. Pp. 52, figs. 18. 
New Haven, Conn., 1952. $1.50. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered in 1947 by 
Bedouins of the Ta’-Amire tribe in a limestone cave 
overlooking the Dead Sea. These manuscripts pre- 
date by about a thousand years the oldest known 
manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible and provide im- 
portant material relevant to the study of the last pre- 
Christian centuries. They also constitute valuable 
sources for the study of Old Testament textual criti- 
cism, Hebrew sectarian literature and the relationship 
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of Jewish thought to the development of Christianity 
and the New Testament. 

The scrolls are now the subjects of a great contro- 
versy. There are two major factions and a number of 
splinter groups involved in the dispute over their 
chronology. Some scholars support a pre-Christian 
date (articles in BASOR favor this view), while 
others advance a post-Christian date ranging from 
Roman until recent times. 

The supporters of a post-Christian date have been 
challenged by extremely convincing arguments. Ce- 
ramic classification, literary content, Carbon-14 dating 
and subsequent finds in that immediate area (Khirbet 
Qumran and the caves in W4di Murabba’at) make 
the case for a late date seem extremely weak. 

To reinforce the claim to a pre-Christian date, Solo- 
mon Birnbaum, the “foremost living authority on 
Hebrew palaeography,” has written a superb mono- 
graph on the palaeography of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

In this invaluable study, the author discredits the 
late date theories of Kahle, Teicher, Lehmann, and 
Lacheman, by weighing their evidence and finding 
their views untenable. Using logical arguments, in- 
structive drawings and clear comparative tables he 
presents his expert, scientific opinion, always basing 
his conclusions on “objective palaeographic data.” For 
the necessary comparative tables, Birnbaum uses the 
most widely accepted and reliable documents. 

This monograph is excellent not only for its specific 
analysis of the Dead Sea material but also as a mar- 
velous introductory course in the science and method 
of palaeography. Perhaps a simple statement, supple- 
mented by illustrations, devoted to the fundamental 
principles of the evolution of forms in relation to 
Hebrew writing and the theoretical basis of palaeog- 
raphy, should have been included. With this small 
addition, this inexpensive, attractively printed study 
could be used as a basic text for the study of Hebrew 
palaeography.—Kart Karz. 


NEW YORK 


Roman Gaut, by Olwen Brogan. Pp. 250, figs. 51 
in line-drawings by Edgar Holloway and in 
photographs, 1 folding map. Bell & Sons, 1953, 
21/-; Harvard University Press, $4.25. 


It is a mystery to the present reviewer why a book 
on this theme was never written before 1953, for it 
has been obviously and badly needed by students of 
Roman antiquity and of the GalloRoman background 
of mediaeval and modern western Europe, and even 
by the literate tourist with no pretensions to special- 
ized scholarship at all. Perhaps the chief obstacle to its 
composition has been the staggering mass of material 
to be mastered and digested before an author could 
even begin to plan his attack, especially when Gaul is 
defined as the whole French, Belgian, Dutch, German, 
and Swiss area between the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 
But in this “first book to give a concise account in 
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English of Roman Gaul” (according to the publisher’s 
jacket) Mrs. Brogan has with apparent ease performed 
a masterly feat of condensation without sacrifice of 
authoritativeness, comprehensiveness or a general at- 
mosphere of readability. One hopes she may give sim- 
ilar treatment to other Roman provinces, or even to 
Italy itself. 

Taking the whole native Celtic La Téne culture 
pretty much for granted, the first chapter, “Gaul and 
the Republic,” emphasizes the peaceful and military 
penetration of Gaul by Roman influences. Chapter II, 
“The Framework of Imperial Gaul,” presents the 
Augustan organization, the roads, and the forts; it is 
followed by an historical chapter “From Tiberius to 
Diocletian,” and by an architectural summary on 
“Town Planning and Buildings” with numerous illus- 
trations and plans. Chapter V on “Some Roman 
Towns” is a quick and helpful review of the principal 
Roman cities; the story is then rounded out by treat- 
ments of “The Countryside and Natural Resources,” 
“Industries and Commerce,” “Art,” “Religion,” and 
“Gaul in the Later Empire.” These latter chapters are 
likewise so generously illustrated with well-selected 
photographs that it would be captious to wish, as one 
inclines to do in the presence of references to objects 
not pictured, that there had been more of them. 

In such a selective and compact presentation of the 
subject there are inevitable variations of choice as to 
what deserves inclusion or emphasis. Minor corri- 
genda and matters of personal taste need not be listed 
here; I should openly chide the author only for passing 
over Déchelette’s Vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule 
romaine in the bibliography—Howarp Comrorr. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


FUNDBERICHTE AUS OFEsTERREICH Iv, edited by Hertha 
Ladenbauer-Orel. Pp. 120. Bundesdenkmalamt, 
Hofburg, Vienna I, 1952. DM 9g.- or $2.40. 


This pamphlet, moderately priced as we have come 
to regard such things, is the fourth in a series not 
previously reviewed in these pages. Vol. 1 (1920-33) 
is out of print; Vols. 1 (1934-37) and m1 (1938-39) 
are available at the same price and from the same 
address as the present volume (1940-45); Vol. v (1946- 
50) is announced as being in preparation. 

The solid text commences with 11 pages of Tatig- 
keitsbericht, which is largely a record of reorganiza- 
tion, frustration and reduced activities during the war 
years. This is followed by 85 pages of individual entries 
of archaeological activity, conveniently arranged chron- 
ologically under palaeolithic, neolithic, bronze age, 
Urnenfelderzeit, Hallstatt, La Téne, Roman, early his- 
torical, and mediaeval rubrics, each of which is sub- 
divided into the Lander with their own subdivisions 
by localities presented alphabetically. Besides this or- 
ganization, which is almost an index in itself, there 
is an Ortsverzeichnis at the end. The essential informa- 
tion—date and place of excavation, categories of finds, 
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full text of inscriptions, present museum custody, and 
previous publications—is given with an exemplary 
economy of words. No illustrations are included in 
this volume; they are adumbrated for future members 
in the series. Readers of this Journal can find some 
illustrations and plans, together with occasionally fuller 
discussions, in the Austrian section of the round-up of 
war-time archaeological activity in AJA 52 (1948) 
230-241 by H. Vetters. 

The final 30 pages of text, organized by Eduard 
Holzmair, are devoted to numismatic finds. More 
than half the hoards are sixteenth to nineteenth cen- 
tury, but Roman numismatists may be interested in 
three third century hoards of 212, 203, and 164 pieces, 
respectively, and in some isolated finds of coins, mostly 
of the third and fourth centuries—Howarp Comrort. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Romani pi Aguixeia (Associazione Na- 
zionale per Aquileia. Quaderno N. 5), by Valnea 
Scrinari. Pp. 75, figs. 94. Aquileia, 1952. 


The systematic study of architectural ornament as an 
adjunct to Roman architectural history and topography 
is, discounting the architectural draughtsmen of the 
Neo-Classic period such as the Piranesi and C. H. 
Tatham, essentially a discipline of the era of indis- 
criminate photography. The wartime loss of Fritz 
Toebelmann in 1914 followed by the tragic passing of 
Thomas Ashby and the deaths of Rodolfo Lanciani 
and Christian Huelsen, the other great classical topog- 
raphers, brought a slackening of these studies. In the 


decade before 1941, however, Konstantin Ronczewski, 


a Latvian, carried his probing camera about Italy and 
published studies on motives of architectural enrich- 
ment (mostly in the Archdologischer Anzeiger of the 
German Institute), which have formed a foundation 
for later work, including Dott. Scrinari’s own excellent 
catalogue. 

While the Italian government excavators in Italy, 
the eastern Mediterranean, and North Africa hav:, if 
anything, advanced the methods of Lanciani, the 
recent Renaissance of studies in Roman architectural 
ornament has centred around the British School at 
Rome, where the Director, J. B. Ward Perkins, has 
been for nearly a decade working with inspiring stud- 
ies in Roman architecture. These studies have appeared 
generally in the JRS and the PBSR, the latter contain- 
ing (1953, pp. 118-151) D. E. Strong’s vital “Late 
Hadrianic Architectural Ornament in Rome.” Dott. 
Scrinari has chosen the important Roman commercial 
centre of Aquileia, the active life of which stretched 
with various vicissitudes from the early second century 
B.c. until the Lombards in the mid-sixth century a.p., 
as the laboratory for her scrutiny of Republican, im- 
perial, and early Christian carved capitals and pilasters. 
The preface, and no doubt much of the inspiration 
for Dott. Scrinari’s undertaking, bears the name of 
Prof. Giovanni Brusin, a name linked with Aquileia 
in the way that of Guido Calza has been with work 
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at Ostia. Dott. Scrinari’s study is the prologue to a 
Corpus of classical capitals throughout Italy. 

Aside from a brief architectural history of Aquileia 
(pp. 9-16), relying heavily on the publications of Pro- 
fessors Brusin and A. Calderini, and a concluding 
evaluation of the material (pp. 69-75), the bulk of 
this small book consists of a catalogue of ninety-four 
capitals of all periods and descriptions. The ninety- 
four are admirably illustrated by a separate, inset book- 
let which fits into the rear jacket. This enables illus- 
trations 1 to 94 to be placed beside the appropriate 
text or beside photographs in other works, since the 
study of ancient architectural fragments depends so 
heavily on photographic comparison. The ninety-four 
capitals are mainly in the Museo di Aquileia, and all 
are linked by their apparent provenance within the 
various sections of Roman Aquileia. 

The titles of Dott. Scrinari’s divisions of the ma- 
terial give indication as to the type of capitals, dated 
from the mid-first century s.c. until the later fourth 
century a.D.: Ionic capitals (1-10), normal Corinthian 
capitals (11-46), capitals with vegetable volutes (47- 
74), composite capitals (75-82), an earlier third cen- 
tury A.D. Doric capital (83), and figured capitals (84- 
94). The student of imperial architectural ornament 
in Rome will be struck with the character given official 
forms and motives by the use of local materials on 
the part of local stonecutters. Aquileia was, from its 
location, a transition from Italy to the frontier prov- 
inces, and throughout its history its capitals reflect a 
mixture of regional styles and imported influences. The 
full swing of the pendulum from Rome would be the 
funerary and architectural enrichment of Roman Ebo- 
racum as preserved in the York Castle Museum and 
the Hospitium. 

The reviewer was fortunate to secure a copy of 
Dott. Scrinari’s book when he was completing the 
section on architectural enrichment of his Classical 
Antiquities in Sir John Soane’s Museum and adds the 
following comments according to a chronological ar- 
rangement of parallels in the Tatham-Holland col- 
lection of fragments from Rome, acquired by Soane for 
his Museum about 1821. Soane no. 71 is a Cinquecento 
pilaster capital, sold to Tatham as antique and nearly 
identical with the example drawn by Giuliano da San- 
gallo without indication of locality on Folio 10 of 
Cod. Vat. Barb. Lat. 4424 (Huelsen, Descrizione, 
p. 18). The type is of a secondary decorative nature 
and includes provincial examples, at least two from 
a funerary monument, in Aquileia (Scrinari, nos. 10, 
a-c; and the more impressive pilaster capital, no. 8, 
which is related to those of the arches of Augustus at 
Aosta and Susa). Soane no. 55, a fragment of a mid- 
first century a.p. pilaster capital, shows the Roman 
forerunner of the plastic style found towards the end 
of the century in a small capital in Aquileia (Scrinari, 
no. 86). 


Soane nos. 51 and 52 are two fragments from a very 
elaborate Flavian (ca. a.v. 85) composite pilaster capi- 
tal with Flavian fluting and mouldings characteristic 
of enrichment and architectural detail from the Forum 
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of Nerva or the palace complex of the Palatine (P.-H. 
von Blanckenhagen, Flavische Architektur und ihre 
Dekoration, pls. 12, fig. 38, 21, fig. 61). A close com- 
parison for these fragments is manifested in the pilas- 
ter capital engraved by Piranesi (De Rom. Mazg., pl. 
XIX), from a drawing made near S. M. in Monterone, 
and the general arrangement of motive appears on 
the small capital with vegetable volutes in the Museo 
di Aquileia (Scrinari, no. 63). Soane no. 53 is a frag- 
ment from one of the large Corinthian capitals from 
the Forum of Trajan or the Forum Pacis (cf. Colini, 
BullComm 65 [1937] 27, fig. 16). The drill tech- 
niques found here appear in monumental carving as 
far back as the Augustan era not only in numerous 
Roman examples but in centres such as Aquileia (cf. 
Scrinari, nos. 25, 17). Scrinari no. 32 and its parallels 
in the Forum in Rome show the ultimate descent of 
this taste in Corinthian capitals as late as the middle 
of the third century a.p. On the analogy of Soane no. 
56, the reviewer would prefer Scrinari no. 17 as an 
early second century a.p. copy of Julio-Claudian Corin- 
thian pilaster styles. The best parallels for the deep, 
dark line cutting which runs vertically between the 
parts of the acanthus leaves and the regularly spaced 
drill-points on the leaves are in the Trajanic period— 
the end of the first into the pre-Hadrianic second cen- 
tury. When preparing the Corpus of Italian capitals, 
Dott. Scrinari should not overlook the excellent paral- 
lel for the pilaster capital Soane no. 60 and the Roman 
source for Aquileia nos. 52-57 (also, generally, Ron- 
czewski, AA [1931] cols. 1-102) set above the living 
room doorway of the Villetta di S. Urbano off the 
Via Appia Pignatelli. 

A final comment relates to Soane no. 42, a fragment 
of a composite capital, which is monumental work 
of the Severan period, carved in a style characteristic 
of the celebrated composite capitals preserved in the 
Baths of Caracalla (Ducati, L’Arte in Roma, pl. cxc, 
2) or the capitals of the arch of Septimius Severus in 
the Forum Romanum. The fact that among the quite 
similar composite capitals from the Forum at Aquileia, 
one is superior carving in marble (Scrinari, no. 77) 
whereas the ten other examples and a number of 
fragments are less skilled work in local limestone 
(Scrinari, nos. 78f.) might lead to the suspicion that 
a master capital in the best Severan style was sent 
from Rome for copying by Aquileia stonecutters, rather 
than that no. 77 belongs to construction of the middle 
of the second century. 

The Soane Museum fragments merely accentuate the 
fact that in preparing the Corpus Dott. Scrinari should 
not neglect the material transported from Italy in the 
“Golden Age of Classic Dilettantism” (Michaelis) and 
scattered about collections in England, France and 
Germany. In London alone, taking Soane no. 61 as 
a start, are to be found eight pilaster capitals from 
the upper interior order of the Pantheon, all in better 
preservation than the two examples from this set let 
into the right wall of Room u (as nos. 77, 84) in the 
Museo Profano of the Lateran.—Cornetius VERMEULE. 
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ARMor AND Arms. An elementary handbook and 
guide to the collection in the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., by Thomas T. 
Hoopes. Pp. xii + 43, figs. 51. St. Louis, 1954. 
$.75. 


The full title presents as clear a picture as could 
several lengthy paragraphs of the contents of this well- 
illustrated booklet. Unlike so many handbooks, the 
illustrations here consist of smaller cuts on the ap- 
propriate page, rather than groups of illustrations 
lumped at the back. One is thus saved the need to 
thumb constantly from text to photographs. The text 
is about equally divided between armor and arms or 
weapons, the later groups being sub-divided so as to 
differentiate weapons relying on personal force (maces, 
swords, lances and the like) from projectile weapons 
including bows and firearms. 

A bibliography will aid those wishing to pursue a 
subject which, like numismatics, is both a science in 
itself and a valuable adjunct to other labors in the 
fields of history and archaeology. The study of arms 
and armor in Roman historical reliefs, for example, 
could be carried beyond the convenient standards set 
by Daremberg-Saglio, as was done by the late J. W. 
Crous in his meticulous investigation of the carved 
pillars with weapons in the Uffizi Gallery (“Floren- 
tiner Waffenpfeiler und Armilustrium,” in RM 48 
[1933] 1ff.; to which may be added: British Museum, 
Dal Pozzo drawing, Franks, nos. 134, 135). 

The St. Louis piece that calls for comment in this 
Journal is certainly the “Helmet of a Commander. 
Bronze, silver, and ivory. Greek, mid-VI century B.c. 
From a Greek colony at Metaponto, Italy.” It is the 
cover design and full page frontispiece, but merits 
another photograph from another angle. (See also T. 
T. Hoopes in Studies Presented to David M. Robinson 
2, 833-9, pls. 81-6, where the restorations are described 
and illustrated. In answer to the query voiced by the 
author on p. 839, it is the reviewer’s opinion that since 
the “restorations” have brought the helmet to its present 
status they ought to be completed.) The text (p. 2) 
states: “But of all the specimens of antique armor and 
arms in this (and possibly in any other) museum, none 
surpasses the helmet shown in our frontispiece.” This 
is certainly true in a variety of ways. It is dangerous 
to comment on pieces one has never seen, but the 
present reviewer is reminded of the reverse of an oc- 
currence witnessed in a prominent European auction 
room several years ago. An Etruscan bronze chest 
with horse and rider on top came up for sale, but in 
a very deceptive way. The warrior had been separated 
from the horse and was sold as Etruscan fourth cen- 
tury B.c., a horseless figure resembling the celebrated 
Dattari Alexander-Dionysos, a bronze for a number 
of years in the New York art market (S. Reinach, RA 
[1906] part 2, 1-6). The horse had been separated 
from the chest and was sold as Greek fifth century, the 
counterpart of the well-known Metropolitan Museum 
steed, perhaps from a chariot group (G. M. A. Richter, 
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Handbook of the Greek Collection, 1953, 65f., pl. 46). 
Finally, the box which was damaged anyway was 
placed elsewhere in the sale, in a spot where it could 
not endanger the “Greek fifth century” luster of the 
riderless and boxless VERMEULE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SrupiEs IN ArT AND LITERATURE FOR BELLE DaCosta 
Greene. Edited by Dorothy Miner. Pp. xviii + 


502, figs. 366. Princeton University Press, 1954. 
$25.00. 


In her tribute to Belle DaCosta Greene which ap- 
pears as the Foreword to a volume for which the epithet 
monumental would be a patent understatement, Doro- 
thy Miner writes (p. x): “A biography of Belle Greene 
would be a fascinating and colorful account with a 
fabulous array of personalities, settings, and incidents. 
It would move against a background of princely pal- 
aces and international playgrounds, austere libraries 
and remote cloisters, of academic meetings and the 
world of society.” The leading personalities of these 
several worlds have conspired to produce what was 
originally intended to be an honorary volume for Miss 
Greene after her retirement from the Directorship of 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. Following her death 
in 1950, the volume has now appeared as a memorial 
to Belle Greene and her many, varied activities reach- 
ing throughout the world beyond the Library she 
served so long and so well. In a larger sense this 
beautifully prepared book is a tribute as much to the 
Morgan Library and its contribution to the sum of 
knowledge in the humanities as it is to Miss Greene 
alone. 

The list of authors and their titles or occupations 
is an index of the wealth and diversity of the scholarly 
material which will be the truly permanent memorial 
of the volume. The preponderance of contributions 
falls within the orbit of Medieval manuscripts as is 
proper in view of the wealth of such things in the 
Morgan Library, but all the other interests of the 
Morgan collection (summarized by L. C. Wroth on 
pp. 10, 17, 18) are included. In most cases the great 
scholars in the numerous fields represented in the 
volume have contributed essays based on items in the 
Morgan Library collection. 

Among the articles of interest to the student of clas- 
sical antiquity, the essays which fall most within the 
scope of a review in this journal, the first is Bernard 
Berenson’s “Decline and Recovery in the Figure Arts,” 
(pp. 25-29) a subject which has been fascinating Mr. 
Berenson in a variety of ways in several publications 
of recent years. Since the focus of archaeology in the 
Mediterranean world is being pushed back through 
Geometric and later Greece into the world of the sec- 
ond millennium s.c. where other values seem to de- 
serve emphasis, it is well to state that Mr. Berenson’s 
premise remains the nineteenth century view that the 
deemphasis of classical form between the Roman 
second century a.p. and the Renaissance fifteenth cen- 
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tury constitutes a grave tragedy which must be, but 
is not, a lesson remembered by nearly all art of the 
twentieth century. His very list of topics for examina- 
tion in regard to the decorative elements of anthropo- 
morphic art (p. 27f.) would thrill the student of 
Campanian wall painting but may not equally stimu- 
late the “jaded archaeologists” (p. 28) seeking to 
construct a standard of values for the period from 
Constantine to Charlemagne. 

In “Some Aspects of the Orient on the Eve of its 
Evangelization” (pp. 30-36), Cardinal Tisserant com- 
ments on the Hellenistic heritage as the furrowed 
ground of Christianity, noting that the Hellenization 
of Hebrew communities scattered throughout the Hel- 
lenistic world was more of a highway for the course 
of Christianity than has been generally recognized. The 
Cardinal seems to speak of intellectual Hellenism in 
the Hellenistic world and of the reception of Chris- 
tianity in the cultivated communities of written Greek, 
stressing less the fact that the initial spread of Chris- 
tianity must have followed emotional rather than in- 
tellectual lines. Certainly once the emotional current 
had been carried through the diversified Hebrew com- 
munities of the early Roman Empire, the intellectual 
order of Hellenism was needed to give stability and 
permanence to the new religion. Had Christianity been 
supported, however, purely on the “bridges between 
the monotheistic faith of Israel, expressed in the He- 
brew Bible, and the Hellenic culture, which had be- 
come the culture of the whole classical Orient” (p. 
36), then surely Christianity would have remained 
just another late Hellenistic mystic philosophy. 

In “Two Ravennate Monuments in American Col- 
lections” (pp. 132-142), Professor Marion Lawrence 
adds two Ravenna sarcophagi to the group published 
by her in The Sarcophagi of Ravenna (Archaeological 
Institute and College Art Association of America, 
Monograph II, 1945). To speak of these as sarcophagi 
in American collections rather begs the question, as 
Miss Lawrence has carefully indicated, for the small 
chest, probably a child’s sarcophagus, is in the Acad- 
emy of Arts in Honolulu, and the sarcophagus front 
in the Cleveland Museum of Art has been sliced off 
and turned into an altar frontal with the lower centre 
below the curtains and between the columns cut out 
to make an entrance of some sort. To these profound 
researches of Miss Lawrence in the visual iconography 
of Ravenna sarcophagi may be added G. M. A. Hanf- 
mann’s observations on the methods of studying this 
aspect of Early Christian Art, in Speculum 29, 3 
(1954) 575-579. Professor Hanfmann reminds us that 
another approach to these sarcophagi is through con- 
cern with the survivals of classical forms and emphasis 
on the study of style. 

In her essay on “The Morgan Eros” (pp. 143-147), 
Miss G. M. A. Richter leaves us with as charming a 
short study of Hellenistic Erotes as could come from 
the pen of a lady whose appreciations of Hellenistic 
Erotes are most beautifully commemorated by that 
enchanting bronze Sleeping Eros who is to be found 
slumbering in the Graeco-Roman gallery of the Metro- 
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politan Museum collection. Miss Richter -oncludes that 
the Morgan Eros has always served the beauty of art 
rather than any lesser function such as a candelabrum 
and that he must be considered, like the Metropolitan 
Sleeping Eros (Richter, Handbook of the Greek Col- 
lection [1953] 123f., pl. 102), a product of the period 
around 200 B.c. 

In “The Authenticity of the Chalice of Antioch,” 
(pp. 161-168) James J. Rorimer describes the recent 
history of a celebrated work of art and, marshalling 
the evidence of modern connoisseurship and modern 
science, concludes that the chalice, now exhibited per- 
manently at The Cloisters, can only be an Early Chris- 
tian object of the fourth or possibly fifth century. Al- 
though the problem of authenticity appears to have 
been settled in favor of the antiquity of the chalice, 
the problem of dating the piece leaves room for fur- 
ther researches using the method of stylistic compari- 
son. Scholars can proceed with these researches with- 
out the fear of dealing with a spurious antiquity. 
CorNnELius VERMEULE. 
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Ancient Art IN AMERICAN Private COLLECTIONS. 
A loan exhibition at the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University, December 28, 1954—Febru- 
ary 15, 1955, arranged in honor of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. Pp. 43, pls. 100. Cambridge, Mass., 
1954. $2.00. 


When it was decided to hold the Diamond Jubilee 
meeting of the Institute at its birthplace in Boston 
and Cambridge, Professor George M. A. Hanfmann 
conceived the happy idea of staging at the same time 
a special loan exhibition of ancient art in private hands 
as an appropriate tribute to the Institute which owes 
so much to private enterprise. Nothing comparable has 
ever been attempted in this country, and the exhibition 
has been so great a success that the first printing of 
the catalogue was sold out ten days after the show 
opened. 

While Hanfmann’s name appears only as signer of 
the introduction, the exhibition itself was not only his 
idea, but most of the work on it was carried out by 
him, helped by his associates and assistants. Instead of 
limiting the scope of the exhibition to classical antiqui- 
ties, he has tried to reflect as many aspects of the In- 
stitute’s activities as was possible. Egypt, the Near 
East, and even prehistoric Europe are well represented. 
The list of lenders numbers sixty-seven. There are 
389 entries in the catalogue. Most of the collectors, as 
was to be expected, live in or near New York, but 
an attempt has been made to include in addition to 
as many collections as possible in this country, also 
some in Canada and Cuba, and a South American 
collector who resides in Paris. With so little time avail- 
able for the preparation of the exhibition, it was not 
possible to make a selection that would in every respect 
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be truly representative. There are many collectors in 
America not represented at this exhibition, and of 
those who participated the objects chosen are not al- 
ways indicative of the strength of the collections. The 
visitor to the Fogg or the reader of the catalogue would 
hardly suspect, for example, that the Conde de Lagu- 
nillas has formed a collection of well over a hundred 
Greek vases, or that Mr. A. B. Martin is also the owner 
of choice objects in the Greek field. Similarly (as Mr. 
John Coolidge explains on p. 6), it has not been pos- 
sible to study each of the items exhibited with the 
same concentration that would be employed for a 
more detailed publication. At the same time, those 
who, for instance, feel unhappy about the date of the 
so-called Halmyrus hoard (nos. 308 and 309) will be 
comforted to see in the bibliography the reference to 
Amandry, Collection Stathatos, p. 105, who speaks 
with authority. In other cases, such as nos. 164, 248, 
317, the doubts are shared by the owners themselves. 

As the catalogue with its ample illustrations will 
be consulted long after the Fogg Art Museum has 
returned to the owners their many treasures, the fol- 
lowing notes may serve some future use. 

No. 150: from an Attic grave relief. No. 151: the 
surface is ruined and the interpretation is not certain. 
No. 192: not phallic. Nos. 193-194: not hammered, but 
cast. The disputed subject of no. 193 is perhaps ex- 
plained by the Hittite law concerning the sowing of 
seeds upon seeds (Neufeld, The Hittite Laws, p. 45, 
no. 166). No. 210: Vente Publique XI, Bale 23/24 ]an- 
vier 1953, pl. 10, no. 293. No. 214: the date must be 
wrong. No. 216: much restored. No. 218: found with 
the four pieces of silver, listed under no. 307. No. 222: 
Richter, Three Critical Periods in Greek Sculpture, 
p. 20 and fig. 32. No. 248: Vente Drouot 8 Mai 1905, 
pl. 14, no. 147. No. 251: much restored. No. 253: 
the handles are missing. No. 254: the knob of the lid 
is restored. For R. Hearst read W. R. Hearst. No. 255: 
by Lydos. No. 256: Siana cup, mid VI century B.c. 
No. 257: by the Eucharides Painter. No. 260: ex colls. 
Henry G. Marquand and Robert Garrett. American 
Art Association Sale, 23-31 January 1903, no. 971 (ill.); 
Kende’s 6 October 1951, no. 94. No. 261: dated by 
Beazley in the thirties of the fifth century (AJA 47 
[1943] 450). A fragment in the collection of Mrs. 
Leonard Russell belongs (AJA, loc.cit.) No. 262: 
transitional, rather than late ProtoCorinthian. No. 
265: dated by Cook 550-540 B.c. (BSA 34 [1933-1934] 
11, no. 7). No. 266: Shefton’s attribution has been 
incorrectly quoted. No. 270: not 500-490 B.c., but con- 
siderably later. No. 274: this is a fragment only. No. 
276: for PARV no. 107, read PARV pp. 1406 and 
2175, no. 107 ter. No. 278: the lid is alien. The sub- 
ject is not “Midas judging Silenus.” Very much re- 
stored. No. 279: restored. No. 282: I have been mis- 
quoted. No. 284: Parke-Bernet Sale May 11-14, 1949, 
no. 178; PARV pp. 40-41, 558, no. 41 bis. No. 287: 
not a Thracian throwing a stone. Perhaps an excerpt 
from the death of Archemoros, as occurred to Miss 
Milne at the same time. No. 290: not “school of Dinos 
Painter.” No. 292: this is the oinochoe published in 
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]aI 31 (1916) 101, fig. 5 and Deubner, Attische Feste, 
pl. 16, 5. Cf. G. van Hoorn, Choes and Anthesteria, 
Pp- 153-4, no. 710. Now said by Beazley to recall the 
Tarquinia Painter (PARV p. 2075). No. 295: later 
than 450 B.c. No. 299: the subject of A is a pedagogue 
defending a boy from a swan. No. 300: hardly an Iliu- 
persis. No. 301: this is a Gnathian bell-krater. No. 
349: for Prainsos read Priansoi. 

Dietrich von BoTHMER. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


CasTLes OF THE Morea, by Kevin Andrews. Gen- 
nadeion Monographs IV, pp. xxii + 274; figs. 
231 + pls. 40. The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Princeton, New Jersey, 1953. 
$15.00. 


This, the fourth of the Gennadeion Monographs, is 
an excellent complement to the first of this series, J. 
M. Paton’s The Venetians in Athens 1687-1688. Mr. 
Andrews has built his work around a collection of 
plans of medieval fortifications in Greece, which were 
drawn during the Venetian occupation of 1685-1715. 
Sixteen of the most important fortresses in the Pelopon- 
nese are described in the order in which they were 
taken by the Venetians between 1685 and 1690. There 
are also descriptions of Chalkis and Canea, which the 
Venetians failed to capture from the Turk. 

In an introductory chapter the history of medieval 
Greece is summed up and brought into focus with 
events in western Europe. A chapter is given to each 
of the castles taken or besieged by the Venetians, be- 
ginning with Corone in June 1685. Each chapter is 
divided into three parts: (1) an account of the fortifi- 
cation’s capture by the Venetians, (2) its earlier his- 
tory, and (3) an analysis of its topography and archi- 
tecture. This arrangement is to be praised for its clar- 
ity. The first part of each chapter gives continuity to 
the book as a whole; the second evokes for the reader 
the important historical associations of the place and 
gives life to the ruins which are described in the third 
part. 

Many of these sites have charmed the eye and stirred 
the curiosity of countless travelers in Greece. Yet few 
visitors have known much about these impressive walls 
atop high hills and along the sea. Certainly the bald 
statements in the standard guidebooks do not do them 
justice. With Mr. Andrews’ volume one may revisit 
such well-known places as Patras, Acrocorinth, Nau- 
plia, Argos, and Mistra with new understanding and 
appreciation. And many will be tempted to get off the 
beaten track to see Monemvasia and Old and New 
Navarino. One regret, which many readers will have, 
is that the Venetians did not have a drawing made 
of Karytaina so that Andrews could have included an 
account of it as well in his book. However, the index 
will help the reader to uncover some odds and ends 
of information about this spectacular site. 

In his concluding chapter the author gives—cau- 
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tiously and “with humility”’—a history of the evolu- 
tion of military architecture in medieval Greece. He 
recognizes the difficulties involved, and his conclu- 
sions are therefore modest and seem reliable. 

There are four appendices devoted to the Argolid 
ports, Drepanon, a catalogue of the Venetian drawings, 
and a helpful chronology of events in the Morea and 
Levant from 146 B.c. to A.D. 1827. These are followed 
by a sizeable bibliography and an index. 

Rosert E. Carter. 


ST. ANDREW-ON-HUDSON 


A Report ON THE ExcavaTION OF A SMALL RUIN 
NEAR Pornt oF Pines, East Centrat ARIZONA, 
by Fred Wendorf. Foreword by Emil W. Haury. 
University of Arizona Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 3 
(Social Science Bulletin, No. 19). Tucson, Ari- 
zona, 1950. Pp. 150, pls. 24, figs. 67. $2.00. 


Four Late Prenistoric Kivas at Point oF Pings, 
Arizona, by Terah L. Smiley. University of Ari- 
zona Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 3 (Social Science Bul- 
letin, No. 21). Tucson, Arizona, 1952. Pp. 72, pls. 
12, figs. 10. 75¢. 


In view of a fairly widespread opinion that archae- 
ology in the United States is approaching the status 
of a squeezed lemon, it may come as a surprise to 
those not conversant with the field that there exist 
large areas of rich and almost untouched prehistoric 
remains. One such is the Point of Pines region of about 
4,000 square miles in east-central Arizona within what 
is now the San Carlos Apache Reservation. It is a 
mountain park-land of over 6,000 feet elevation, with 
moderate rainfall and a growing season adequate for 
limited agriculture and grazing. Within historic times 
it has been sparsely inhabited by the semi-nomadic 
Apache, but for a long period before about a.p. 1400 
it was a center of sedentary, village-dwelling, agricul- 
tural people who belonged to the larger cultural unit 
popularly if loosely known as “Pueblos.” 

The area was first systematically investigated archae- 
ologically in 1945 by E. W. Haury and E. B. Sayles 
for the University of Arizona and the Arizona State 
Museum. From 1946 until the present a University 
Field School has been maintained there, and much 
fruitful excavation has been accomplished. Haury and 
Sayles were moved to their selection partly by the fact 
that this was virgin territory, but more persuasively 
because it lay in a strategic location between other 
and better known centers of prehistoric Southwestern 
cultures. 

Reconnaissance showed evidence of occupation by 
and contact between Pueblo peoples from the Plateau 
of northern Arizona, Hohokam dwellers from the 
deserts of southeastern Arizona, and Mogollon in- 
habitants of the mountains to the east. Following them, 
and perhaps influencing their apparently sudden de- 
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parture during the 15th and 16th centuries, came the 
war-like Apache. The area was thus a promising focus 
for the study of cross-cultural influences and for the 
filling of gaps in the chronology of Southwestern pre- 
history. The reports here discussed are the first two 
important publications of field work done there. 

Wendorf’s monograph is a full report on Site Ari- 
zona W:10:51, which exhibited two distinct phases of 
occupation, a pit-house village of 13 dwellings from 
the late 13th century, and a masonry pueblo of 21 
rooms from the early 15th. An interval of one to two 
centuries elapsed between the two. The pueblo is 
treated first and is assigned to a newly described phase 
called Point of Pines. It was a homogeneous settlement, 
crudely constructed mostly of unshaped boulders, with 
plastered walls, and apparently lacking a kiva. Rooms 
were rectangular, from 3.50 to 4.50 meters long by 
1.50 to 4 meters wide. 

Pottery was copious, 116 complete vessels being 
recovered. Of these, 84 were corrugated, 26 brown or 
red, and only 6 painted. The author has classified the 
corrugated ware into 7 sub-types, in an original and 
useful analysis, each one lucidly described and well 
illustrated. Because only one datable charcoal sample 
was found, the ceramic complex forms the basis for 
placing the pueblo in time and cultural context. On the 
whole, the pottery resembled that of the previously 
defined Canyon Creek Phase (which is, however, 
absent at this site), but was regarded as somewhat 
later; it was characterized by inferior workmanship 
but by surprising exuberance in the corrugated types, 
which resembled most closely the Upper Gila types of 
the east, and by a new variety of Four Mile Poly- 
chrome, apparently of local manufacture in imitation 
of the “classic” and well-known Four Mile. There 
were few Salado, Hopi, or Zuni sherds, and none from 
the Hohokam. 

In terms of stone artifacts, 772 specimens were re- 
covered, and these also suggested Upper Gila affilia- 
tions. All are very carefully described and excellently 
illustrated. 

The pit-house village was especially interesting as 
an example of this form of dwelling during Pueblo III 
times—a later survival of semi-subterranean houses 
than is elsewhere known in the Southwest. The houses 
were irregular, rounded rectangles, crudely constructed, 
from 2.50 to 3.50 meters in diameter, with shallow 
fire-pits, irregularly spaced post-holes, rarely with 
slabbed walls, and without determinable entrances. 
The author regards them as showing Mogollon affiia- 
tions, but assigns them to a newly defined Willow 
Creek Phase, earlier than the Canyon Creek Phase. 
A small rectangular kiva was excavated 40 meters 
away, but its association was not certain. 

The ceramic complex included 48 complete vessels, 
two-thirds of which were corrugated, of the same sub- 
types as those found in the pueblo. An “unnamed” 
polychrome is described, superficially like Tusayan 
Polychrome, but without obvious associations. The 
dating is accomplished from a relatively small num- 
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ber of intrusive sherds, mainly from the area toward 
the east. Stone was not abundant, with only 44 speci- 
mens. Fourteen burials were excavated, mostly ex- 
tended, but with only 4 offerings. 

Wendorf has presented a remarkably full, concise 
and lucid description of all significant elements at the 
site, illustrated by admirable and numerous drawings 
and plans; and his analysis and discussion of the 
chronological and cultural position are convincing and 
satisfying. The volume may stand as a model of small- 
site reporting. 

Smiley’s report is more specialized, in being limited 
to a detailed description of 4 kivas at 3 sites from the 
late 14th century, and assigned to the Point of Pines 
Phase. His descriptions are full and careful, with excel- 
lent drawings and photographs. All kivas were nearly 
square, with narrow platforms and ventilator shafts, 
but without deflectors. Two had flagged floors, and 3 
had walls of large vertical slabs separated by intervals 
which were filled with small stones; 3 had sipapus, 
2 of these covered by “foot drums.” In one a unique 
pattern of 6 narrow channels radiated from the fire-pit 
beneath the flagstones. 

Of perhaps wider interest than the objective descrip- 
tions, however, is the author’s discussion of the possible 
origin and history of the small rectangular kiva with 
platform, which he believes grew up in the west, while 
the circular kiva evolved in the east from the pit house. 
I am not sure that this nice dichotomy can be sus- 
tained, and his inferences of the origins of the great 
kiva (which he seems to attribute to both the Basket 
Makers and the Mogollones) are not very clearly stated. 
But his presentation of the comparative data from other 
kivas of this type in the western Pueblo area (Ha- 
wikuh, Pinedale, Kin Tiel, Kokopnyama, and modern 
Hopi) is good. He essays a definition of a kiva by 
listing certain essential features plus other optional 
ones, and while I am not convinced that the definition 
should be thus restricted, his argument as applied to 
the particular type under discussion is cogent. 

It is surprising that so few prehistoric western Pueblo 
rectangular kivas with platforms have been adequately 
reported elsewhere—the author lists only eleven. It is 
unfortunate that only one from Hawikuh has been 
described, and none from the Jeddito. If the data from 
the latter area had been available some of the author’s 
conclusions would have been reinforced, and others 
possibly modified. But with the material at hand he 
has provided an excellent analysis of the problem and 
set up a useful framework into which future data and 
discussion can be incorporated. A short critique of 
the method of dating pottery types by tree-rings, with 
a clear analysis of its values as well as its limitations, 
should be of cautionary aid to all Southwesternists. 

Both reports are refreshingly free of significant edi- 
torial errors, but the reviewer cannot refrain from sug- 
gesting that Wendorf’s characterization of the Mogol- 
lon “basic culture” controversy as a “mute” (sic) 
point (p. 113) is at least a masterful understatement. 
Both papers are valuable additions to the Southwestern 
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bibliography, and set a high standard for future reports 
from Point of Pines—Watson SMITH. 


Prasopy Museum 
CAMBRIDGE, MAssACHUSETTs 


Cray Ficurings oF THE AMERICAN SouTHweEST, by 
Noel Morss. Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Vol. xtrx, No. 1, 1954. Pp. 73, figs. 31, 
I map. $3.50. 


This excellent and well illustrated report has as its 
first aim a description of the 1950 find of eleven un- 
fired clay figurines from a cave on Range Creek in 
northeastern Utah. The discovery was made by Mr. 
Clarence Pillings of Price, Utah, and the figurines were 
brought to the Peabody Museum for study, which was 
undertaken by Mr. Morss. 

Each of these figurines appears to have been made 
as one unit, apart from the applied clay elements (belts, 
necklaces, aprons, breech clouts, hairdos) which, with 
one exception, occur on the ventral surface, implying 
that these objects were viewed from the front only. 
During manufacture, these figurines were laid on in- 
verted baskets, such impressions being evident on the 
dorsal surfaces, which are slightly concave. Neither arms 
nor legs are portrayed. Sexes can be distinguished by 
anatomy and dress though no distinction is evident in 
the modeling and painting of the face. Morss judges 
that the figures were made by one artist, on the basis of 
certain idiosyncrasies in details, and he indicates that 
one can pair the five male figures with five of the six 
females by the variations in clay coloring and orna- 
mentation. 

In appraising the relation of these figurines to oth- 
ers in the Southwest, Morss undertakes a review of 
anthropomorphic figures in the Greater Southwest and 
a few even further removed, and also briefly discusses 
animal effigies and other clay objects which appear to 
be associated in some manner with figurines. 

His comparative study indicates that the Basket 
Maker (both II and III) figurines appear more primi- 
tive than those of Utah (Northern Periphery) in basic 
modeling and in the use of punctations instead of ap- 
plied elements, though there are many resemblances 
such as size, undecorated dorsal aspect, lack of em- 
phasis on mouth and lack of limbs. He also points out 
that specimens of Utah were used up to about a.p. 
1100, but in the Basket Maker area cease around A.D. 
750 or 800, to reappear again in the late 1000’s. 

Figurines of the Hohokam and Mogollon, farther 
South, also survived up to about a.p. 1100 but differ 
from the northern and Basket Maker items primarily 
in being fired clay and exhibiting lower limbs. Eyes 
and occasional ornaments were applied, but otherwise 
ornamentation was accomplished by occasional punctat- 
ing or painting. The late Hohokam figurines appar- 
ently had perishable bodies, since only heads have been 
recovered. 
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California specimens, though fired, are allied to Bas- 
ket Maker III types rather than the southern tradition 
of the Hohokam. To the East, the rarely encountered 
figurines of west Texas and the various types of the 
Mississippi Basin appear, in general, quite alien to 
those of the Southwest. 

Morss points out that most authorities feel that there 
is a relationship between the Mexican and South- 
western figurines, but that their estimates of the time 
of derivation from Mexico vary, due largely to the dif- 
ference of several hundred years between the earliest 
Mexican and Southwestern finds. 

In discussing the possible function of the human 
figurines, he draws on Southwestern ethnological evi- 
dence and archaeological inference and from both New 
and Old World writings. These discussions delve into 
increase cults, witchcraft and agricultural fertility rites, 
all of which exist in one form or another in various 
Southwestern groups today. Perhaps Morss’ statement 
in the preface covers his conclusions most aptly: “No 
doubt the precise parts played by these objects in the 
various cultures producing them varied at least as 
widely as the interpretations which have been sug- 
gested.” 

His treatment of the data is thorough, and perhaps 
future finds may furnish the answers to several ques- 
tions which he raises concerning time, relationships 
and diffusion. This report is another welcome trait 
study such as the Southwest sorely needs. 

H. ScHROEDER. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, GLOBE, ARIZONA 


Tue CuHance Horizon, an Earty Stace or Mo- 
HAWK Iroquois CutturaL DeveLopMeEnt, by Wil- 
liam A. Ritchie. New York State Museum Circu- 
lar 29, Albany, 1952. Pp. 53, including 1 table, 
figs. 4, pls. 9. 


This brief report is the first publication of the New 
York State Museum to result from the increasing em- 
phasis on the study of eastern New York prehistory 
(especially of the Iroquois) evident in the last few 
years. 


Prior to 1949, the origin of Iroquois culture was 
vaguely conjectured as the result of migration into 
the historic Iroquois homeland. In his recent compre- 
hensive study of Iroquois archaeology, Richard S. Mac- 
Neish has presented a provocative hypothesis for pre- 
historic Iroquois cultural emergence within the his- 
toric domains of the northern Iroquois tribes by a 
process of normal cultural development stemming 
from several resident, late Woodland antecedents in 
Ontario, New York and Pennsylvania. 

During the course of MacNeish’s work and subse- 
quent to its publication in 1952, regional specialists 
have been stimulated to test various specific hypotheses 
or conclusions which he drew. In the present report 
Ritchie examines the specific clues for the emergence 
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of an early stage in the development of one particular 
Iroquois group—the Mohawk. 

Ritchie briefly describes the five sites (Chance, Deo- 
wongo Island, Second Woods, Kingston and Oak Hill) 
from which a limited amount of information has come 
which seems to indicate a continuum from earlier cul- 
tures to Mohawk. All of the sites are small, consisting 
of shallow middens which probably mark the former 
presence of house sites occupied for only a short time 
by a very few people. 

The most abundant artifacts are potsherds and it is 
largely in the realm of stylistic analysis of this sherd 
material that the most conclusive interpretations are 
made. Pottery smoking pipes figure prominently in the 
stylistic analysis. Projectile points and other tools of 
flint and stone characterize the sites but occur in small 
quantities. 

Graphic illustration of the ceramic analysis is pro- 
vided by seriation charts which utilize specific types 
previously established, and from these charts it is pos- 
sible for the reader to glimpse the actual development 
(in terms of popularity) of the given ceramic styles. 

The general conclusion derived by Ritchie is that 
he has presented evidence for a multiple origin of 
Mohawk culture from at least two earlier, donor cul- 
tures. One of these is the late Owasco complex of 
southeastern New York which is responsible for the 
majority of early Mohawk ceramic styles as well as 
most of the elements of the bone and stone industries. 
The other is a still largely undefined unit to the north 
in southeastern Ontario. From this donor, early Mo- 
hawk derived two specific pottery styles, certain pipe 
forms and possibly the Mohawk language. 

As further studies are conducted by Ritchie and 
other students of the Iroquois, we can expect more 
complete elucidation and testing of the various prob- 
lems and hypotheses. Eventually we may hope for a 
better understanding, from the archaeological point of 
view, of a culture known rather well from historical 
and contemporary anthropological sources. 

WituiaM J. Mayer-OakeEs. 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Tue Excavation oF Pinp1 Puesto, New Mexico, 
by Stanley A. Stubbs and W. S. Stallings, Jr. 
Monographs of the School of American Research 
and the Laboratory of Anthropology, Number 
18, 1953, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Pp. 165, pls. 40, 
figs. 71. $6.00. 


This well-illustrated monograph reports, competent- 
ly though belatedly, the excavation of one of the Rio 
Grande valley pueblos occupied around a.p. 1300. Pindi 
is a typical site of the Black and White (Pueblo III) 
period of about 1250 to 1350, an important and hereto- 
fore little-known phase in the Pueblo sequence in the 
Rio Grande valley. Though intended primarily as a 
descriptive report of the findings at one ruin, the Pindi 
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report is an important contribution to Southwestern 
archaeology in general, presenting detailed information 
not heretofore available on this period. Those interested 
in art and in particular Rio Grande pottery designs 
will find 24 figures in the chapter on “Pottery” cov- 
ering pottery designs rather thoroughly. Southwestern- 
ists will consider it a “must” in their library and those 
at all interested in this area certainly should at least 
look through it. 

The excavation of Pindi, also known as Pueblo 
Quemado, located on the Santa Fe River about six 
miles southwest of Santa Fe, New Mexico, was con- 
ducted in 1932 and 1933 by the Laboratory of An- 
thropology, with assistance from the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. 

The authors first briefly describe excavation tech- 
niques and give a résumé of the periods of occupation 
of the site. Structural, ceramic, and tree-ring evidence 
are used to date the site. There were some scattered 
clues of a Pueblo II period occupation preceding the 
building of Pindi Pueblo, including fragments of two 
jacal houses. The first building period consisted of the 
construction of a long irregular block of about 40 
rooms, one story high and of adobe, two or three rooms 
wide and with three and probably four circular sub- 
terranean kivas on the eastern side. The block was ar- 
ranged in units of ten rooms with associated kiva, a 
“multiple unit type” of building. 

The second period saw the addition of two surface 
kivas in place of the earlier subterranean ones. There 
was much expansion and a radical change in the ground 
plan of the pueblo. Three main blocks of rooms were 
built around two plazas. There was much abandon- 
ment as well as additions of rooms during this period 
and buildings were two and three stories high. The 
third building period was a continuation of this shift- 
ing in the pueblo as older structures deteriorated. Out- 
lying buildings were also constructed in this third pe- 
riod. Three periods, distinguished by trends in the 
major black-on-white types, are found also in the 
ceramic sequence. Supplementing and concurring with 
the structural and ceramic evidence were tree-ring 
dates, obtained from charcoal samples primarily from 
rubbish heaps and fireplaces, all of which are listed in 
Appendix B. 

The pueblo was of adobe construction and was 
monoplastic, i.e., was built by hand modeling in pro- 
gressive layers rather than by individual bricks. The 
authors propose the term “coursed-adobe” for this 
type of construction in place of an earlier term “pud- 
dled-adobe.” 

Detailed and well illustrated descriptions of the 
pottery and other artifacts make up the greater part 
of the rest of the book: Objects of Clay Other Than 
Pottery; Objects of Stone (Chipped Stone-Ground 
Stone); Artifacts of Bone; Shell Ornaments; and Ob- 
jects of Perishable Materials. 

A short additional section is devoted to the skeletal 
material, incorporating comments by W. W. Howells, 
and burial customs. The report ends with two Ap- 
pendices. Of special importance is Appendix A, which 
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gives a brief summary of Northern Rio Grande Archae- 
ological History as currently seen by Mr. Stubbs. 
Cart H. Cuapman. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Woopcnuck Cave. A BAsKETMAKER II Sire 1n 
Canyon, Arizona, by H. Claiborne Lockett and 
Lyndon L. Hargrave, edited by Harold S. Col- 
ton and Robert C. Euler. Museum of Northern 
Arizona Bulletin 26, Flagstaff, 1953. Pp. 33, pls. 
18, 1 plan. 


This report, of work done in 1934 as part of the 
Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition pro- 
gram, adds information on the Kayenta region, north- 
eastern Arizona, Basketmaker II remains reported on 
many years ago by Guernsey and Kidder (Peabody 
Museum Papers, vol. 8, no. 2; vol. 12, no. 1). This 
agricultural, preceramic culture phase can be dated 
dendro-chronologically at about a.p. 200, far later than 
the stages of equivalent development on the Peruvian 
coast and in northern Iraq, which have recently been 
placed at about 2000 B.c. and about 4700 B.c. respec- 
tively, by the radiocarbon technique (Society for 
American Archaeology, Memoir no. 8, 1951). The 
published information on Basketmaker II is at present 
limited to that available from burials made in caves, 
save for Morris’ and Burgh’s recent report (Morris, 
E. H. and Burgh, R. F., Basketmaker II Sites near Du- 
rango, Colorado. Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Publication 604, 1954). 

This is a well compiled, well illustrated report. 
Several specialists have described the techniques, and 
identified the mineral, vegetal, and animal remains 
present. The naming of the site disregards a spectacu- 
lar and macabre episode in its history; later peoples 
robbed all skulls and many long bones from the Bas- 
ketmaker II burials, but left the jewelry and artifacts 
undisturbed. The reviewer follows the authors in their 
reluctance to make a cultural reconstruction from this 
part of the evidence—Gerorce W. Brainerp. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES AND 
SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Prepras Necras ARCHAEOLOGY: ARCHITECTURE, 
Part vi, Nos. 3-12, aND Parr v, Nos. 1-4, by 
Linton Satterthwaite, Jr. University Museum, 


Philadelphia, 1952, 1954. 


These are the most recent reports on the University 
Museum expeditions to Piedras Negras, famed Maya 
archaeological site, which were conducted each year 
from 1931 through 1937, and in 1939. 

The publication program on this site has been ham- 
pered by lack of funds and, presumably, of staff time. 
To meet these limitations Satterthwaite has set forth, 
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in Part I of this series, a technique of architectural de- 
scription and publication which has served admirably 
to unify the series, published thus far in six pamphlets 
over an eleven-year span. Terminology has been kept 
concise, and isometric drawings aid visualization. A 
functional approach has been used in the classification 
and in the interpretation of detail of buildings; and 
careful comparative work broadens the value of the 
descriptions. This is a model series of architectural 
reports, admirably detailed and economically and clear- 
ly presented. 

A gap in the knowledge of Piedras Negras which 
disheartens Maya scholars is the lack of full reports 
on the non-architectural aspects of the site, particularly 
on the ceramics. Piedras Negras is in a strategic loca- 
tion for the answering of many questions concerning 
the culture history of Mesoamerica during the late 
Classic Stage. Its area has now been bracketed by 
ceramic studies either published or well under way. 
The Piedras Negras collections now in the University 
Museum present a fine opportunity for a philanthropist 
and a competent Maya student.—Georce W. Bratnerp. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
AND SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


On THE Excavation oF A SHELL Mounp at Pato 
Seco, Trinipap, B.W.L. by ]. A. Bullbrook. Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 50. 
Pp. 114, figs. 13. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1953. $3.00. 


This archaeological site report, now published 34 
years after its original writing, is a unique and valu- 
able contribution to Antillean archaeology. It is espe- 
cially unusual when we realize that it was done by 
a man who through the years has been able to devote 
only a small part of his time to archaeology. Field 
work was carried out by the author on the south coast 
of Trinidad during several months in 1919 and the 
subsequent report and specimens were sent to the 
British Museum. Unfortunately, publication plans were 
delayed until recently; however, the present paper is 
essentially the original report with only slight re-edit- 
ing by the author and a few footnotes added by the 
editor (Dr. Irving Rouse) to correlate his own studies 
in the Antilles. 

While many aspects of Bullbrook’s work are not so 
impressive at the present time, they were certainly 
startling in terms of West Indian archaeology of 1919. 
As the editor himself says (p. 5): 


. .. this report foreshadows several current trends, 
presenting as it does the first detailed stratigraphic 
analysis in the Antilles, worked out sixteen years prior 
to Rainey’s pioneer stratigraphic research in Puerto 
Rico (Rainey, 1940), and a thorough reconstruction 
of Palo Seco culture, antedating by a quarter of a 
century the present interest in ethnographic recon- 
struction (e.g. W. W. Taylor, 1948). 
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This farsighted approach is due primarily to Bull- 
brook’s background and training. He came to Trinidad 
as a geologist, shortly before the fieldwork was done, 
and has remained in that capacity since then. How- 
ever, Mr. Bullbrook had previous archaeological ex- 
perience in England and the Sudan; in the latter region 
with Oric Bates. Moreover, his geological training 
gave him an awareness of stratigraphy that many con- 
temporary archaeologists lacked. Then, too, this train- 
ing seems to have been a factor in his unusual aware- 
ness of ecological and morphological site problems. 

The Palo Seco site was a fair-sized, shallow midden 
of shell and refuse which had previously been disturbed 
by the removal of material for road construction. Bull- 
brook’s major excavations consisted of two long 
trenches laid out in 3-foot sections and crossing the 
major axes of the site. At first, excavations were car- 
ried out in arbitrary one-foot levels, but on the dis- 
covery of two distinct strata, they were subsequently 
excavated separately. These horizons were charac- 
terized by major differences in molluscan composition. 

Artifacts found in the site were predominantly 
potsherds, but included stone celts, and other minor 
stone, bone, and shell objects. The pottery throughout 
the site proved on study to be of one style, which is 
now known as Palo Seco. No substantial stratigraphic 
differences were seen in the other artifacts. 

Nevertheless, the presence of the two shell strata 
separated by an unconformity suggested a period of 
abandonment of the site after the first shell layer was 
deposited. This is explained as being relatively brief, 
since there was no cultural change, yet long enough 


for some erosion to have taken place and for the 
change in molluscan ecology on the shore. Rouse’s 
more recent tests in the same site corroborate this con- 
clusion, as he found Palo Seco material in both levels, 
but a scattering of the earlier Cedros pottery in the 
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lower stratum and a few of the later Erin style potsherds 
in the upper level. 

Bullbrook concludes his monograph with two long, 
interesting interpretive chapters. He discusses everyday 
archaeological problems from new viewpoints and ar- 
rives at many conclusions subsequently developed else- 
where by other approaches. Again we see geological 
experience utilized in ways that can well be studied by 
archaeologists. 

His ethnographic reconstruction, tying together ar- 
chaeological and ethnographic data, will be of interest 
to many. The archaeological comparisons he makes 
with other Trinidad and Lesser Antillean sites have 
stood the test of time revealing remarkable intuitive 
insight. 

In summary it can be said that the monograph on 
the whole is a very valuable contribution to Antillean 
archaeology and is highlighted by its unique approaches 
and conclusions. There are some points where con- 
temporary archaeologists might differ with Bullbrook, 
especially in his interpretation of some of the minor 
artifacts. Nevertheless, such points of difference are 
of minor significance in considering the over-all con- 
tribution made by this paper. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. Bullbrook has now 
retired from his geological position and is able to de- 
vote much of his time to archaeology on the staff of 
the Royal Victoria Institute in Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
It is hoped that he will produce further studies of this 
quality. A final appendix by Irving Rouse ties Bull- 
brook’s work into the present framework of Trinidad 
and Caribbean archaeology. Rouse presents a site sur- 
vey and cultural summary of the island and indicates 
the broader relationships of Trinidad to adjacent 
South America and the Antilles—Joun M. Goccin. 
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Fic. 14. Holkham Hall: The Holkham Zeus during 
Restoration (Photograph by Bernard Ashmole) 


Fic. 12. Duncombe Park: Colossal Statue of a Mastiff 
(“The Jennings Dog’’) 
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Fic. 24. Newby Hall: 

Tripod with Bacchic 

Figures, from the Al- 
bani Collection 
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Fic. 25. Windsor Castle, from Osborne 
House: Statue of Aphrodite Holding 
her Tresses (Reproduced by Gracious 
Permission of Her Majesty the Queen) 
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Windsor Castle. The Lely Venus 
(Reproduced by Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen) 
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Fic. 1. Fragment of a Tusk of extinct Species of 
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Fic. 9. Anepigraphic Stelae of Basalt in front of an 

earlier (EB II ?) Gateway underlying the one shown laid under Pavement through 
East Gate of Susitha. Note the 
Cleaning Holes some of which 
may have been openings for 
connecting Pipes. View looking 


West 


Fic. 12. Remains of round 
Fig. 11. Two-handled Jar cov- Tower outside East Gate of 
ered with a Mycenaean Bowl, Susitha (Hippos), looking 
from the LB Cemetery of Tell Southwest 
Hawam near Haifa 


Fic. 10. Postern (?) cut during 
the MB I Period in another 
Section of the same City Wall 
at Bét-Yerah 


Fic. 14. Front of repaired marble Screen from Cathe- 
dral (?) of Susitha, found in situ, east of the Place of 
the Altar 
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Fic. 17. Plan of large Mansion at Beth-Sh’an. 5th-6th = 


centuries A.D. . 19. Group of Objects found in Mansion, under a 


late (?) Burial 


. Group of Objects found in Mansion, apparently 
fallen from the collapsed upper Storey 


Fic. 18. Hellenistic glass Cameo from 
Mansion 


Fic. 21. Group of agricultural, iron Implements, from Fic. 22. Pottery Pipe placed vertically in wall and 
the Mansion. Byzantine Period (5th-6th centuries a.v.) forming part of a Sewer leading from upper Storey 
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. 23. Small Fountain in Mansion shown in Fig. 17 Fic. 27. Southern Room of Farm paved with Mosaic 


showing carpet pattern and ligatured Inscriptions men- 
tioning Jesus Christ and Holy Mary 
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Vault of a 


Fic. 24. Decorated lead Coffin from Burial 
Christian Family at Beyt-Safafa 


Fic. 28. Limestone Seat near ‘Eyn Shogéq (‘Eyn 
Jausaq). Byzantine (?) Period 


Fic. 25. Inscription in mosaic Floor of a funerary 
Chapel attached to Burial Vault. 6th century a.p. 


Fic. 26. Northern Room of small monastic (?) Farm Fic. 29. Typical rock-cut Tomb in a small Cemetery of 
near Beth-Hashshitta the 3rd-4th Centuries a.p. at Tel-Baruch (N. Tel-Aviv) 
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NOTICE 


Attention is drawn to the change of address of the Office of the General Secre- 
tary of the Archacological Institute of America. 


After March 31st, 1955, communications intended for that office should be sent 
to 
Crpric GENERAL SECRETARY 


608 Universitry oF Cincinnati Lisrary 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 


The location of the office of the Editor-in-Chief of the American Journal of 
Archaeology remains unchanged. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF GREEK AND ROMAN SOCIETIES 


(Hellenic Society, Roman Society, Classical Association, British School at 
Athens, British School at Rome) 


ANNOUNCE A JOINT MEETING to be held in Oxford, August 4-11, 1955. 


The detailed programme of the meeting will be published in the spring 
of 1955. No applications should be made before the publication of this pro- 
gramme. Any who wish to attend but are not members of any of the Societies 
may obtain a programme by writing to the Secretary, Louise B. Turner, Bay- 
ston, Cross Oak Road, Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire. 


